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4; PREFACE 


W. J. WEEDEN 


i ( <_, Chairman of the Australian National Advisory 
Committee for Unesco. 


When in November 1945, 44 governments decided that an organization should be 
established to promote peace and security through education, science and culture, Australia 
was one of the foundation members of Unesco. On 16 November 1945, the Australian 
delegation signed the new constitution. In June 1946, the Australian instrument of 
acceptance of the constitution was deposited with the United Kingdom and in July 1947 
an Act of the Federal Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia giving approval to 
the constitution of Unesco came into force. 

In accordance with Article VII of the Constitution, plans were at once made for 
associating Australian organizations and groups working in the fields of education, 
science and culture, and eminent persons in these fields, with the work of Unesco. 

Committees were established in the fields of education, natural sciences, social sciences, 
visual arts, music, drama, theatre and literature, libraries, museums, films, press and 
radio. The members of these Australian Unesco Committees—there are 11 of them—are 
either representatives of Australia-wide organizations or eminent persons in their own field. 

The Australian National Advisory Committee for Unesco reviews and co-ordinates 
the work of the several Unesco Committees, the chairmen of which are all members of 
the National Advisory Committee. The Australian Government maintains its link with 
the Australian National Advisory Committee for Unesco, through the Department of 
External Affairs and the Commonwealth Office of Education. The Director of the 
Commonwealth Office of Education is the Chairman of the National Committee, the 
Department of External Affairs is also represented on this committee and observers from 
the United Nations Information Centre in Australia and of the Australian Association 
of the United Nations may attend this committee. 

The general functions of these Unesco Committees were clearly conceived. The 
committees are expected to advise the Commonwealth Government on Australian 
policy in relation to the Unesco programme, to give advice and assistance on the execution 
of Unesco projects in Australia, and to initiate, at the national level, activities to 
give effect to resolutions of the General Conference. They are concerned with disseminating 
information about Unesco and its activities, and perform other functions such as advising 
on Australian representation at international conferences, meetings and seminars, and 
on the suitability of Australian candidates for appointment to posts on the Unesco 
Secretariat. 

The Committee for the Social Sciences, which functions under the chairmanship of 
Professor Fulius Stone of the Sydney University Law School, comprises 21 eminent 
persons in the field of social science. Most of them are attached to university departments 
in this field, although some represent important governmental and private institutions 
associated with social science activities. On a geographical criterion, they are nationally 
distributed, some being drawn from each of the states; from the point of view of the various 
social science disciplines, they are also widely representative. Included among them for 
instance, are specialists in administration, anthropology, demography, economic history, 
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economics, education, geography, history, law, medicine, political science, psychology, 
and social philosophy. 

Through this committee the Australian Government has, from the very inception of 
the Organization, worked in close co-operation with Unesco in matters pertaining to 
social science. Through it, also, Unesco has transmitted to all segments of Australian 
social science, the demands from the international community that national social science 
enterprises should be voluntarily co-ordinated and on a global front directed to the solution 
of universal social problems like those of war, insecurity, under-production, unemployment, 
poverty, ignorance, prejudice, discrimination and disease. 

Not only have Australian social scientists become organized as an Australian Unesco 
Committee, they have gone further and organized themselves, quite independently, into 
an academic body of social scientists. In the earliest stages, they moved towards this goal 
by functioning as a Social Science Research Committee of the Australian National 
Research Council. In a later stage, this Committee changed its nature and it has now 
become the Social Science Research Council of Australia. In this new form it has served 
as a body of professional social scientists, comprising some fifty members concerned to 
promote the interchange of ideas between them, and to assist social science research and 
reporting. 

In both its stages this academic body of Australian workers has given generous co- 
operation to Unesco. In 1949, for example, when it was still the Social Sciences Research 
Committee of the Australian National Research Council, it undertook to sponsor for 
Unesco two community studies in Australia, one urban and the other rural. It asked 
Professor O. A. Oeser, Head of the Department of Psychology at the University of 
Melbourne to direct these studies. Upon the completion of this assignment in 1954, 
Professor Oeser, with the assistance of Dr. S. B. Hammond and Dr. F. E. Emery 
edited the reports and published two volumes presenting the procedures and findings. 

When the Social Science Research Council replaced the Research Committee it continued 
this co-operation in the work of Unesco. Indeed the Council nominates 14 of its members 
to the Australian Unesco Committee for the Social Sciences. Soon after the establishment 
of the Council the Director-General of Unesco suggested that Australia might con- 
tribute a special number of the International Social Science Bulletin. This suggestion 
was considered by the Unesco Committee for the Social Sciences, which finally referred 
the question to the executive committee of the Research Council. 

Following on preliminary negotiations with the Director-General on the content and 
theme of this special Australian edition, the Social Science Research Council invited 
Professor Oeser of the Department of Psychology at the University of Melbourne to 
act as Australian co-ordinator of the projects. Professor Oeser then proceeded to secure a 
selected group of manuscripts which are now published in this present volume. 

In accepting responsibility for this assignment, the Australian Social Science Research 
Council has developed further a close association between social scientists in Australia 
and social scientists of the Unesco Secretariat. The satisfactory completion of the project 
demonstrates the point that has been constantly stressed by Australian delegations to the 
General Conference of Unesco—that the attainment of the purposes and the execution 
of the programme of Unesco can best be served by the active participation of Member 
States. 
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The International Social Science Bulletin has in the past devoted three issues to 
surveys of major geographical or cultural areas. Following South Asia (vol. IIT, 
no. 4), Latin America (vol. IV, no. 3) and the Middle East (vol. V, no. 4), a 
fourth number is now presented including a special section on the position of 
the social sciences and their application to social planning in Australia. 

As is mentioned by several contributors, the social sciences have only 















seat recently attained fully ‘adult’ status amongst subjects taught at Australian 
earch universities. Similarly, and apart from certain honourable exceptions, it is 
1 for only lately that Australian social scientists have effectively broken away from 
asked foreign allegiances and striven to evolve techniques and approaches specially 
b of adapted to the local scene and its problems. Nor is this lag either particularly 
954; surprising or distressing. In the first place, as Professor Cunningham recalls, 





the Australian educational system was modelled as closely as possible on that 
of Great Britain. As a result, subjects at school were for long taught from an 
almost exclusively—indeed somewhat irrelevantly—European point of view, 






















abers while the universities readily adopted the ‘hierarchy’ of educational values 
sessie considered appropriate chiefly by nineteenth-century British opinion. 
— Since the academic training thus insisted upon the importance of what lay 
tion distant, it was some time before the best talent began to direct its attention 
Tred to the actual home environment, and even longer before any recognizably 
distinct schools of thought could emerge. It is still too early to claim any 
and fundamental distinctness for the Australian achievement in the social sciences, 
ited but the select bibliography of works published between 1949 and 1954, which is 
elo included in a later section of this issue, shows the direction which work is 
sales now taking. 

A second reason for delay in the expansion of the social sciences is no doubt 
rch to be sought in the comparatively untroubled course of Australian history. 
ia One looks in vain for the kind of frontier violence which characterizes 
“a the history of the United States in the last century. It is true that the early 
the penal colony days were not unclouded by corruption and injustice, and that 
ig there were several subsequent outbreaks of isolated unrest including the 
ber famous miners’ revolt known as the Eureka Stockade in 1854. Yet these 





were but small incidents in the course of a remarkably smooth process 
of national evolution. Again, apart from some limited air raids during the 
recent conflict in the Pacific, there has never been war on Australian soil, 
although Australian troops fought in the Boer War and, ‘of course, both 
world wars. These conditions, coupled with the fact that Australia, owing 
to its size, natural wealth, small population and distance from potential 
external interference, was fortunate in avoiding for many decades the more 
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explosive social conditions which threatened other rapidly expanding and 
industrializing countries, made a preoccupation with the social sciences seem 
rather irrelevant. 

The event which, probably more than any other single cause, first bore 
forcefully in upon the Australian public that the country could not hope 
to seal itself off permanently from the crises which afflicted other nations, was 
the economic collapse of the early thirties. This catastrophe both demonstrated 
the vulnerability of an economy based upon the export, in vast quantities, of 
a few staple primary products and at the same time uncovered a number of 
social problems which had been developing quietly beneath a prosperous 
surface. As Professor Downing points out, much greater use has since been 
made of the services of professional economists, and the problems associated 
with planning in its various guises have received increasing attention. Since 
the second world war, moreover, Australia has become aware of its international 
position and obligations as never before, and has begun to take a much greater 
part in the councils of the nations. Immigration from Continental European 
countries has brought a population remarkable for the uniformity of its 
British origins face to face for the first time with different cultures and standards 
and has given rise to certain assimilatory difficulties and friction, alluded to in 
W. D. Borrie’s article. These have been to some extent aggravated by the 
return of servicemen to civilian life and the distortion of normal progress 
occasioned by the far-reaching war effort. All this has been grist to the mill 
of the social sciences, and has stimulated rapid advance. 

To take the disciplines individually, it can be said that both economics 
and economic history have been comparatively well served, being now 
sometimes even taught at the secondary school level. In political science 
much has been written on the federal structure of Australia and the alleged 
over-government of some g million people by one Commonwealth and 
six state administrations—within which sphere there are several excellent 
contributions, on the factual and legal rather than the broadly theoretical 
side. It seems a pity, however, that more work of a broadly sociological 
character is not available. In this field, much basic information needs 
yet to be collected. Rudduck and Grounds, in their paper, describe a 
project which might become the inspiration of more extensive efforts 
along these lines. As regards social psychology, Professor Oeser comments 
upon its late start and subsequent rapid diffusion, while Professor Elkin provides 
a glimpse of the interest which the Stone Age culture of the Australian 
aborigines and the considerably more advanced civilizations of the Melanesian 
peoples hold for anthropologists. 

The Australian character, it is often claimed, is marked by a sturdy indepen- 
dence and a refusal to venerate traditions for their own sake. Yet this independ- 
ence has not been allowed to submerge collective efforts beneath a tide of 
individualistic anarchy. Trade unionism took root as early as 1833, led largely 
by men with bad memories of European conditions, and the first Labour 
Ministry in Commonwealth history held office for four months in 1904. 
Australia also pioneered certain social services—notably old-age pensions 
and family allowances—in the first decade of the present century, and though 
it subsequently allowed other countries to overtake it, as full a range of social 
services, both at the state and the federal level, as will be found anywhere is 
today available. Aspects of the questions of full employment, wage determina- 
tions and housing, are dealt with in the article by Professor Downing, and 
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Professor Oeser sheds light upon such topics as personnel practice and child 


welfare. 

As to scholarship and facilities for advanced training, Professor Partridge 
deals with the development of teaching and research in the social sciences at 
Australian universities. In the past, Australia has suffered seriously from the 
loss of many of its most brilliant intellects, attracted overseas by the higher 
rewards which famous centres of learning could offer and frequently 
establishing themselves permanently abroad. With the extension of home 
facilities, and the widening of the market and audience for talent, this trend 
may ultimately be reversed. The social sciences have perhaps further to catch 
up than many other branches of knowledge, but the progress already reported 
by all the present contributors is in every way encouraging. 
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I. APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 


K. S. CunnINGHAM 


The study of education in Australia, as in other countries, throws much light 
on the social structure and on the prevailing concepts of the community. 

The most striking feature is the extent to which the educational ideas, 
methods and institutions of the homeland in Britain have been employed and, 
in the main, taken for granted. There have been gradual adaptations under 
the pressure of local conditions, but as we shall see, these—apart, of course, 
from increased use of Australian material in obvious subjects such as history 
and geography—have been marked only in the field of administration. It 
is only in the past twenty or thirty years, with the development of research 
agencies in education and with clearer concepts in the social sciences generally, 
that educational procedures are being submitted to careful scrutiny. The 
critical question can be put in many ways. What kind of education best serves 
Australian needs? How effective is the present system? What criteria should 
be adopted for assessing this effectiveness? How reconcile the cultural 
claims of a European past with the demands of an Asiatic present and 
future? 

When the writer first attended school in Tasmania he and his fellows used 
the famous Royal Readers and other texbooks prepared in the British Isles 
(and the same would have been true of the remaining five colonies, as they 
then were). The poems we learnt dealt with scenes and animals quite different 
from those of our environment; history was as unreal as a fairy tale; geography 
has nothing special to do with our surroundings—it was indeed little more 
than lists of place names, mainly European, together with rather meaningless 
definitions of land forms. 

All this has changed; but the process of adaptation, though nowhere 
complete, has been more extensive at the earlier levels of education than in 
the later stages, and British precedents have not been entirely followed in the 
matter of types of secondary school. For example, there are in rural areas 
many schools of the comprehensive type—that is, schools offering both practical 
and academic courses—with which England is now experimenting. Although 
there are signs in the public education system of Australia of the British 
preference for schools limited to one sex, Australia has many co-educational 
high schools. Here, again, the matter seems simply not to have been thought 
out nor fully investigated. 

The universities have shifted least from the traditional patterns. Indeed, 
instead of asking themselves the questions listed earlier, they seem rather to 
ask ‘How closely can we attain to the outlook, the standards and the methods 
of Oxford or Cambridge?’ The greatest academic respectability has attached 
to mathematics, philosophy and classics, with modern languages, history, 
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science (natural and biological) coming next, and medicine and law also 
well up in the hierarchy—subjects such as economics, psychology, political 
science, education and anthropology coming last. This situation has changed 
and is changing fast. The social sciences departments have advanced consider- 
ably in number, scope and ‘acceptability’. It is still true that one major 
university has no school of education and no full department of psychology; 
that, until recently, there was only one chair of anthropology and that there 
is still no chair of sociology. Thirty or forty years ago, however, it would have 
been unthinkable to form a Social Science Research Council such as now 
unites the leading social scientists throughout the country. 

All this has bearings on the general educational system. Australia cannot 
expect her own particular social and economic problems to be investigated 
in other countries. It is only through high level studies in history, government, 
economics, demography, land utilization and so on that the necessary back- 
ground is provided for school texts and courses dealing with the local scene. 
Incidentally, too, it is a tragedy that so little study was made, before it was 
too late, of one of the world’s most ancient cultures, that of the Australian 
aborigines. 

In a more direct sense the provision of high level training in the social 
science disciplines provides a necessary background for research into education 
or for those of its technical services which are concerned with variations 
between individuals. Today the chances are that those who enter guidance 
services in the schools or get positions in research branches of the education 
departments will first have secured university degrees in psychology and in 
education. Formerly it was the members of staff of teachers’ training colleges 
and those connected with special schools for backward children who pioneered 
the work in clinical, experimental and applied psychology, including the use 
of such statistical methods as were then available. Studies in fatigue and in 
psycho-physics, measurements of cranial capacity, an early revision of the 
Binet test, the first psychological laboratory in Australia, the first lectures in 
psycho-analysis, clinical reports on problem children, various performance 
tests including the well-known Porteus Maze—all these and other developments 
were associated with teachers’ colleges and special schools and preceded the 
establishment of university departments of psychology.’ 

The establishment of the Australian Council for Educational Research 
in 1930 provided for the first time an organization which was able to devote 
full attention to the study of education. It was also the first establishment 
to be concerned with Australian education as a whole. It was originally 
supported by funds from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, but without 
any loss of autonomy now receives grants from all the state governments of 
Australia. The situation has changed greatly since 1930; the number of agencies 
within which educational research systematically takes place is now more than 
a dozen. The research branches of the state education departments tend, as do 
similar bodies in other parts of the world, to have their time taken up with 
ascertaining facts on which educational policy should be based (e.g. estimates 
of school population in future years). There is a good level of collaboration 
between the agencies. The Commonwealth Office of Education, the schools 
of education at the universities, and the ACER hold an annual conference 


1. See K. S. Cunningham, ‘Psychology in Education and Youth Welfare’, in Progress of Psychotechnics, 
1939-1945, ed. by F. Baumgarten, Berne, 1950. 
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and produce each year a statement listing as completely as possible all research 
work in the educational field. 

A study of the topics dealt with in educational research reveals several 
trends. The historical side receives some attention. There is still a good deal of 
delving to be done, and interest is increasing in the reasons for the particular 
shape that educational methods and institutions have taken in Australia. 
There was an early emphasis on studies of the relative effectiveness of different 
teaching techniques. There have been overall surveys of educational facilities 
in relationship to the ‘needs’ of given areas. Perhaps the bulk of research work 
in recent years has centred round the assessment and the consequences of 
individual variations in capacity and attainment. The war period saw a wide 
extension of the idea that selection can be assisted by scientific means. Ail 
Australian states have more or less developed vocational guidance services, and 
the idea of adjusting educational requirements to individuals has considerable 
acceptance in theory if somewhat less in practice. There have been studies in 
the content of particular courses, such as science, with a view to gauging the 
extent to which they utilize the ‘outside’ world and prepare pupils for it. 

There has not as yet been much systematic study of some of the issues indi- 
cated at the beginning of this article—but the building up of social psychology 
through the work done in university departments should enable progress to 
be made on what could be called the sociological front in education. The 
work done at Melbourne in certain studies for Unesco touched quite directly 
on the school as part of the social structure.! We appear to be on the edge of 
a whole series of studies relating to the development of attitudes and value 
judgments within the school and as between the school and the community. 

It has often been stated that Australian education has no philosophy of its 
own. It should be obvious by now that the present writer would agree with 
certain formulations of such a view. There is some place for armchair specula- 
tion as to what makes Australian education ‘tick’. But in the main such specula- 
tion could best be deferred until we have more factual evidence gathered by 
the techniques of modern social psychology on the relations between the schools 
and the community, on public attitudes towards different types of school (for 
example, the very strong public support for private fee-charging schools based 
on English models is a sort of anomaly in the Australian scene which calls for 
careful study), on the effects both on teachers, administrators, and public of 
concentrating power in hierarchical form in state departments of public 
education, and so on. 

Let us sketch in more detail some of the background involved in this last 
mentioned issue. As previously mentioned, it is in this matter of administrative 
control that Australia has departed almost diametrically from the British 
model and is in marked contrast to other English-speaking communities. 
A study of the causes would appear to illustrate the extent to which social 
institutions and methods which might not have been questioned on theoretical 
grounds can be ‘pushed around’ by geographical and economic factors. These 
changes in their turn create their own vested interests. 

Local participation in educational control takes many forms in different 
countries. The municipal authority, or an ad hoc school board covering a still 
smaller area, normally exercises control over the employment of teachers, the 


1. S. B. Hammond and O. A. Oeser, Social Structure and Personality in a City; F. E. Emery and O. A. Oeser, 
Social Structure and Personality in a Rural Community; London, Kegan Paul; New York, Macmillan, 1954. 
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building of schools and the raising of at least a portion of the tax money or 
loans needed for public education. Under such circumstances the educational 
activity of the state itself tends to be limited to the provision of a legislative 
framework within which the school system operates, to the voting of funds for 
use by lesser authorities, and perhaps to general supervision of the work of 
schools. 

In Australia, however, each of the six states conducts its public education 
on a highly centralized pattern. These systems had developed by the end of 
the last century, and since the federal constitution then adopted did not include 
education as one of the matters to come under the new Commonwealth 
Government, they have changed but little in structure—though considerably 
in spirit—since 1900. It is indeed remarkable that the six autonomous state 
educational systems resemble each other as closely as they do in spite of 
considerable variations in area and population. (Tasmania, for example, has 
an area of 26,000 square miles and a population of 257,000; New South Wales 
an area of 309,500 square miles and a population of nearly 3,000,000, while 
Queensland covers an area of 670,500 square miles and has 1,106,000 inhabi- 
tants.) 

In each of these and the remaining states public education is administered 
by a staff of permanent professional administrators under a director of educa- 
tion who is responsible to a minister appointed by the government of the day. 
The central department trains, appoints and pays all teachers, makes decisions 
about the building of new schools—including the type of school to be pro- 
vided—publishes courses of study and exercises supervision over the work of 
teachers through district inspectors. Teachers and administrators are public 
servants and have security of tenure. Administrators themselves are invariably 
appointed by selection from the ranks of successful practising teachers. No 
educational responsibilities are delegated to municipal or similar authorities. 
It is true that bodies of parents associated with individual schools receive 
official encouragement and, in some states, some measure of formal recognition 
such as the right to spend small sums on urgent repairs to schools. They raise 
in toto considerable sums of money which are used for supplementing school 
equipment or improving amenities, and serve a useful purpose in increasing 
contact between the school and the community, but they have no say in 
educational policy even for their own school. The picture is completed by 
the fact that each state parliament annually votes from consolidated revenue 
the sums needed to support or expand its educational system. (This does not 
mean that the administrative officers are always able to obtain from the govern- 
ment of the day as much money as they would like.) Unlike most other coun- 
tries there are no taxes or loans raised specifically for education. 

Such a system of centralized state control is not only in marked contrast 
to that of other English-speaking countries—it is a form of administration 
commonly assumed to be typical of totalitarian régimes. The fact that France, 
another democratic country, also has a high degree of central educational 
control, raises interesting questions about the effects of formal structure or the 
extent to which the expected effects can be mitigated through the ‘spirit’ 
in which the structure is administered. The establishment of a pyramid of 
power inevitably has some influence upon the persons concerned. In the main, 
students of Australian education would agree that there has been little, if any, 
political abuse of the power which is automatically placed in the hands of 
the state which conducts its own schools and appoints state teachers and 
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administrators as public servants. The main safeguard here is that all such 
appointments in Australia are on a professional basis and cannot be 
arbitrarily terminated. 

The second half of the last century saw the progressive acceptance by most 
countries of the idea that it was a public responsibility to ensure at least a 
minimum of schooling for all citizens. It was just at this time that the Australian 
colonies were rapidly expanding on a pioneering basis. The nature of rural 
industry was such that settlement was very scattered. Rural centres, of course, 
began to form early, but there was no established tradition of local govern- 
ment. As such government developed it was the physical tasks, like road- 
making, that almost exclusively occupied attention. Again, unlike the similar 
era in the U.S.A. and Canada, contact was maintained constantly in each state 
with the capital city on the seaboard. Early settlements were never completely 
isolated, nor did they have to weld themselves closely into units as a protection 
against warlike native inhabitants. More and more was the central govern- 
ment in each state looked to for providing services such as railways and for 
ensuring a ‘fair deal’ between competing interests such as those of early 
‘squatters’, of later settlers, of gold diggers, and so on. 

This was a new country, based more explicitly than most on egalitarian 
principles. The majority of free settlers came because the Old World seemed to 
offer little prospect or because they were openly rebellious against the encrusta- 
tions of an ancient society. The gradual absorption, too, of those who had been 
sent out as convicts—sometimes for political offences only—or of their children 
(though the numerical contribution made in this way is less than might be 
imagined) also helped to create a society which had as its major ideal an equal 
deal for all, a society which would not readily tolerate the idea of hereditary 
class distinctions. 

The new ideas about the obligation of the state to ensure an education for 
all children thus found a ready acceptance in the new settlements in the 
southern hemisphere. Indeed there was a period, say from 1890 on to the early 
part of this century, when the Australian states could with justice say that 
they had gone further than any other country in ensuring at least an elemen- 
tary education for all. 

In the twenty or thirty years preceding this, most of the states had tried 
various means of securing general schooling for all children. They had subsi- 
dized church schools or offered grants to local authorities. Then ‘national’ 
schools were established by the state while it continued to aid church schools. 
Because of sectarian rivalries and other reasons there still however remained 
many gaps and weaknesses. In consequence, at varying dates between the 
1870’s and the 18g0’s, all Australian states withdrew aid to church schools 
and effectively established their own compulsory and ‘secular’ systems. In 
order to establish equality of educational opportunity it was felt essential that 
there should be no dependence on the ability of a particular district to raise 
funds for building a school or for paying the teacher. Wherever a minimum 
number of children (usually some number under 20) was available, the state 
would build a school and supply a teacher, who would receive at least the same 
salary as a teacher of corresponding grade in the city. (Some states indeed pay 


1. In the past ten years all states have taken action to encourage and facilitate municipal participation in public 
library services. This was the direct outcome of a survey published by the ACER in 1935. This development 
may be very significant but here the field was clear and the need was very obvious. 
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a special allowance to teachers allotted to inaccessible places.) For children 
living a certain distance from school travelling allowances were available, and 
for still more isolated children various methods were developed, the most 
important being a system of correspondence instruction which has been copied 
in a number of other countries. 

The centralization of educational control in the Australian states was thus 
based on a determination to secure efficient instruction and an even spread 
of educational opportunity for ail young people. It was in no way based on 
the attempt to secure uniformity of belief or acceptance of official doctrine. 
Although teachers have some necessary restrictions they appear to enjoy as 
much personal freedom as their colleagues in other countries and, indeed, to 
have some advantages in being answerable only to a professionally adminis- 
tered central department. 

No other system could so effectively have carried elementary education to 
a scattered and pioneering population. It is a striking fact that, during the 
great depression of the 1930’s, not a single school was closed in Australia, 
whereas in countries depending on local support, as for example in the U.S.A., 
hundreds of schools were closed over long periods. 

It has, however, long been recognized by most Australian students of educa- 
tion that the advantages referred to have been purchased at a price. Now that 
the country has passed the pioneering stage and has many large centres of 
population, attention is being increasingly directed towards the question 
whether it is not desirable and practicable gradually to introduce some element 
of local control. The main professional criticism of a centralized state system 
is the emphasis on conformity or on ‘safety first’ which it automatically engen- 
ders. Both British and American visitors find excessive uniformity in passing 
from school to school or district to district. On the other side of the picture we 
find in recent years the establishment by some of the state authorities of schools 
where the head of the school is expected to introduce courses specially related 
to the interests and activities of the district in which the school is situated. 
There has been a general movement, too, towards making published courses 
of study suggestive rather than prescriptive, but good intentions in this direc- 
tion are partly nullified by the pressures and precautions engendered in any 
large system where teachers are subject to an inspectoral system. 

On the more purely administrative side it is important to note the recent 
establishment of regional directorships in Queensland and New South Wales. 
This does not mean that the people in the areas concerned exercise any more 
control than formerly over their educational affairs. It does mean, however, 
that the regional director as an officer of the central department is given the 
power to settle certain matters without prior reference to head office and that 
someone with authority is available for direct consultation. In one of the two 
states this move was accompanied by an official announcement which showed 
that it was viewed as the beginning of a movement towards bringing education 
into closer touch with local communities. 

The other significant movement has been the formation in a few areas of 
associations of citizens who wish to have some say in local educational affairs 
or decisions. Some of these associations have included municipal authorities 
and representatives of public bodies of various types. It cannot yet be said, 
however, that there is any widespread demand, indeed most municipal 
authorities would probably still resist any suggestion that education was a 
matter with which they should be concerned. Some of the movements referred 
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to seem already to have died out, although others survive. What seems 
obviously desirable is some junction between the moves made from the centre 
and these manifestations of local interest. Of course there could be so much 
difference of view as to the pace at which local participation should take place 
that effective marriage between the two movements would become 
impracticable. 

Canada, which has had far too many small educational units, has achieved 
much by integration and amalgamation in recent years. It will be interesting 
to see whether Australian developments in the next twenty years are towards 
decentralization or whether the lack of them supports the view that devolution 
of power is more difficult to achieve than amalgamation. Be that as it may, 
the Australian scene provides a striking illustration of the effects of local 
conditions and local history on a fairly fundamental issue. 

In conclusion, the writer would express his view that educational agencies 
and methods have received too little attention to date from social scientists, 
They provide first-class material for the study of society in action and call for 
team work on the part of the special disciplines. It is also his belief—on the 
general principle of having as few variables as possible—that comparative 
studies are most likely to be fruitful as between societies with similar 


backgrounds. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL PLANNING 
IN AUSTRALIA 


R. I. Downinc 


The Australian economy had its origin in a penal settlement founded and run 
by a government. Australia’s natural resources, though potentially valuable, 
were too scattered for their development by unaided private enterprise to be 
profitable. Its population has been boosted by intermittent waves of immigrants, 
for whom economic opportunities have had to be increased by government 
action. Finally, the people of Australia are security-minded and look to their 
governments to provide them with extensive social services. For these reasons, 
Australian governments have always intervened a great deal in the economy. 
On the other hand, it would be impossible to argue that there is any 
systematic economic or social planning in Australia. The Australian is strongly 
individualistic, dislikes being pushed around and distrusts bosses, whether 
they are private businessmen or government bureaucrats. We are, by world 
standards, a wealthy people and are not easily convinced that any government 
planning is necessary either to keep us wealthy or to make us wealthier. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION 


Lack of popular initiative in demanding government planning is common to 
many countries. Even in democracies, it is usually governments who see the 
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need for economic planning and impose some measure of it on their rather 
apathetic peoples. The possibilities of this happening in Australia are, however, 
limited by the constitutional position. The country enjoys not only a Com- 
monwealth Government but also six state governments. Under the federal 
constitution, the Commonwealth is allocated specific powers; the residual 

wers lie with the states. The Commonwealth’s powers over finance, credit, 
and tariff policy are extensive. In other economic spheres, most of the powers 
lie with the states. It has usually proved impossible to get the states to follow 
common policies, or to get the people to support by referendum the transfer 
of wider powers to the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth Government 
alone has the vision and incentive necessary for effective planning. It rarely 
has the power, however, to carry out its planning by direction. For the most 
part it must rely on financial inducements and ingenious devices to enable 
it to do what it thinks without overstepping its constitutional limits. This is 
not altogether an unhappy position. Many of the things most needed to 
promote economic prosperity are in fact within the power of the Common- 
wealth Government to provide, but in many fields it is precluded from 
experimenting with any kind of dirigisme and must proceed by inducement. 

It is always important, then, when considering an economic problem in 
Australia, not only to decide what, if anything, it would be desirable for public 
planning to contribute, but also to see whether any government has the power 
to implement the plan. 

The interventions of the Commonwealth and state governments in the 
economic sphere are, in fact, manifold. Despite the existence of federal and 
state cabinets, of institutions like the Premiers’ Conference and the Loan 
Council, providing for consultation between Commonwealth and _ state 
governments, and of expert civil services to advise these bodies, it is not evident 
that the interventions always follow a well conceived or well co-ordinated 


plan. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


In real crises, it has proved possible to marshal public opinion and most of 
the governments of Australia behind an economic plan. A famous example 
of this was the Premiers’ Plan to deal with the depression of the early thirties, 
which was elaborated by a group of economists including Professor (now 
Sir Douglas) Copland, the late Professor L. F. Giblin, and the late 
Mr. E. C. Dyason. The Plan was devised mainly as a basis for preventing the 
Commonwealth Bank and the trading banks from forcing the governments 
of Australia into bankruptcy and the economy into still deeper depression 
In this it succeeded. Inevitably, however, it was interpreted as a plan for 
converting depression into prosperity. In this it failed, for, in view of the state 
of public opinion and of economic understanding at the time, it could at most 
temper the deflationary pressure. Unfortunately, its best remembered feature 
was a cut in money wages and, for this, the Australian people have never quite 
forgiven their economists. 

Australia, in the same way as many other countries, bore with a great deal of 
economic planning intended to straighten out the difficulties brought on by 
an intensive war effort, and by postwar reconstruction and inflation. In this 
planning, extensive use was made of the advice of professional economists. 
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There are now far more, and better, economists in government service and in 
the various instruments of public economic policy than ever before. The 
fact that the Governor of the Commonwealth Bank, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and the Secretaries of the Departments of Commerce and of External 
Affairs, are professional economists of the highest standing, and that the Prime 
Minister’s department and most of the other departments have professional 
economic staffs, proves that economic science is making its appropriate 
contribution to economic policy. Notable contributions are also being made by 
two important economic fact-finding bodies—the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

To appreciate the improvement in the position of economists in relation to 
policy-makers, it is worth quoting from L. F. Giblin’s descriptions of the 
attitude to expert advice of the Board of Directors of the Commonwealth 
Bank, as it developed after the appointment of the Board in 1924.1 


‘For some years, the Board seemed to be blissfully unconscious of the need of help and 
almost to have resented the idea of any technical assistance as beneath its dignity. 

‘From 1931 onward there was a steady increase in the material put before the Board 
in the way of statistical data and memoranda on special questions. It was not however 
until October 1935 that the Board was supplied at every meeting with a review of 
economic conditions showing recent movements in such matters as external trade and 
balance of payments, London funds, production and stocks, together with a com- 
prehensive account of banking movements, It was not easy for the Board to make 
good use of this material. . . . Direct contact with the Board’s advisers seems to have 
been felt to be slightly irregular. Certainly, there was some reluctance on the part of 
the Chairman and Governor to bring them to the Board table. Requests for such 
discussions were conceded, a little grudgingly, by the Chairman, and at one time the 
absurd length was reached of a direct resolution being moved on the subject. These 
inhibitions gradually faded until there was free contact officially and unofficially 
between the Board and the Economist’s Branch. 

‘Perhaps more important were the relations which were gradually established 
between the Economist’s staff and the rest of the head office staff of the Bank. . . . 
It is not too much to say that the Economist’s Branch provided the leaven which in 
course of time leavened the whole mass of the Bank’s Head Office organisation.” 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The one feature of economic policy on which all people and all parties are 
agreed is some plan to ensure the maintenance of full employment. The 
nature of the problem and the government’s acceptance of responsibility for 
providing the solution were clearly and firmly stated by the Commonwealth 
Government in its White Paper on Full Employment in Australia.? This piece 
of economic analysis, and its attendant prescriptions of economic policy, 
have of course never been put to the test, for ever since its publication in 1945 
the government has been faced with the problem of severe inflationary pressure. 
There is no reason to suppose, however, that the Commonwealth Government 
lacks either the power or the expert knowledge to prevent the recurrence of 
any serious degree of unemployment. 


1. L. F. Giblin, The Growth of a Central Bank, Melbourne University Press, 1951, p. 33. 


2. ibid., p. 209-10. 
3. No. 11 (Group H) — 3999, Commonwealth Government Printer, 30 May 1945. 
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INFLATION 


People are obviously much less willing to accept planning to avoid inflation. 
With booming export receipts, the Australian pound was devalued in 1949, 
in step with the English devaluation. With money wages rising rapidly every 
quarter as a result of the automatic adjustment of wages to prices, the Arbitra- 
tion Court cut hours of work from 44 to 40 a week, added £1 a week to the 
basic wage and increased skill margins substantially. With too much money 
chasing too few goods, there have been substantial cuts in rates of taxation 
in most years. The influence of the economist on budget policy was evident, 
on the other hand, in 1951-52, the year of Sir Arthur Fadden’s so-called 
‘horror’ budget, when tax rates were drastically raised in an effort to reduce 
inflationary pressure. The effects of this were mitigated by the heavy fall in 
the price of wool, which brought on a liquidity crisis sufficiently severe to 
cause a temporary recession. The recession was short-lived, however, and 
throughout its course wages and prices continued to rise. 

Nevertheless, the budget speech each year is couched in such terms as to 
reveal that solid economic analysis, directed towards maintaining full 
employment and avoiding inflation, underlies the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment’s budget policy. The budget papers include an annual statement on 
national income and expenditure which permits budget policy to be analysed 
in the light of the economic condition of the nation. 


CENTRAL BANKING POLICY 


Throughout the period of inflation, central banking policy was skilfully 
directed so as to provide enough money to permit vitally-needed investment 
and economic development and at the same time minimize the inflationary 
consequences of high expenditure, resulting not only from these sources, but 
also from exports and personal consumption, particularly of durable goods. 
The Commonwealth Bank has found a powerful instrament of economic 
control in the special accounts which the trading banks are required to deposit 
with it in order to minimize the inflationary effects of expanding bank deposits. 
Central Bank policy is not easy to administer in Australia. There is no money 
market and the trading banks have never observed rigid ratios of liquid 
reserves to deposits—partly owing to the monetary effects of an export trade 
which is not only highly seasonal, but is also subject to substantial fluctuations 
from year to year. Nor have the banks ever taken kindly to the need, obvious 
to economists, of central bank control of money supplies. Relations between 
the Commonwealth Bank and the trading banks have been strained since the 
previous government’s attempts first to regulate and later to nationalize the 
trading banks. The trading banks also resent deeply the fact that the Com- 
monwealth Bank is not only a central bank trying to control them, but also a 
trading bank in active competition with them. 

The Commonwealth Bank is at present attempting to strengthen its control 
over the volume of credit in the community. In its latest annual report, it 
states:1 


1. Commonwealth Bank of Australia, Report and Balance Sheets, 30 June 1954, P. 24. 
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‘In its Annual Report last year the Bank stated that Special Accounts were now being 
administered to regulate the impact on the system of fundamental changes in banking 
liquidity such as those arising from the balance of payments and from changes in the 
pattern of government finance. This leaves to the individual bank the responsibility 
for maintaining, apart from Special Account, a structure of assets sufficiently liquid for 
all normal requirements, including seasonal and other short-term demands on its cash, 
If the banks are to bear this responsibility and Special Accounts are to be available 
to meet major losses of deposits and cash of the kind experienced in 1951-5g, it is essential 
that their policies should be directed to maintaining an adequately liquid structure of 
assets. The most suitable distribution between the various kinds of liquid assets will 
vary to some extent from bank to bank and from one time of the year to another, but 
it is the view of the central bank that a ratio of liquid assets (comprising cash, deposits 
with the central bank and Treasury bills) and Government securities to total deposits 
of about one-quarter, allowing for seasonal and other short-term variations, would 
generally be appropriate. If banks adjusted their lending policies from time to time so 
as to work towards this general objective it would be easier for the central bank to 
ensure that the banking system had sufficient, but not more than sufficient, funds to 
meet the needs of a steadily expanding economy.’ 


Sir Colin Sinclair, in his presidential address to the shareholders of the Bank 
of New South Wales, one of the biggest of the trading banks, said: “The existing 
form of banking control is conceived and consequently administered in an 
unnecessarily restrictive spirit. . . . The growth of business enterprise is 
impeded by the severe limitations imposed on the trading banks’ use of their 
funds through the special account formula and the liquidity standard pressed 
by the central bank.’ This reaction is symptomatic of the disinclination of the 
trading banks to accept dictation from the Commonwealth Bank. 

In view of the expansion of credit that has taken place in Australia recently, 
and of the intensity of the inflationary pressure, it is difficult to support Sir 
Colin’s strictures on central bank policy. Easier bank finance would pre- 
sumably have made the inflation worse. The Bank has shown considerable 
skill in the use of its power during the difficult years since 1948. It will need 
all its skill and experience in the coming months, when a substantial deficit 
in the balance of payments is likely to reduce the liquidity of the banking 
system considerably. 


COMMONWEALTHSSTATE FINANCIAL RELATIONS 


A great measure of success has been achieved in the difficult task of keeping 
the financial policy of the state and local governments—which between them 
spend about one-half of total expenditure by public authorities—in line with 
Commonwealth policy designed to meet the needs of the economy. Under the 
constitution, the bulk of the revenue from indirect taxes—notably customs 
and excise—is reserved to the Commonwealth. During the war the Common- 
wealth took, and has since kept, the exclusive right to levy income taxes on 
persons and on companies. The states are, then, dependent on the Common- 
wealth for most of their current revenue—which means that the Common- 
wealth Government has a voice in deciding how much they shall spend. It 
could not, however, be claimed that the Commonwealth Government has 
always been able to impose its views completely as to what the level of state 
government expenditure should be. 

Similarly, under the Financial Agreement, the borrowing powers of the states 
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are limited to what is approved by the Loan Council. In this Council the 
Commonwealth Government has two votes and a casting vote, while the six 
state governments have one vote each. Moreover, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has a voice in determining the estimate of how much the loan market 
can be expected to produce, and itself determines by how much it is prepared 
to supplement loans raised by public subscription from its own surplus revenues. 

The level of public authorities’ works expenditure is of vital importance, 
not only in maintaining economic stability, but also in promoting efficient 
national development. The National Works Council was established in 1943 
for the purpose of co-ordinating the works proposals of the various public 
authorities, establishing priorities when conditions were such that not all 
proposals could be carried out, and encouraging the building up of a number 
of reserve projects which would be ready for immediate execution if employ- 
ment showed signs of slackening. At first, thanks partly to a particularly efficient 
Co-ordinator-General of Works, and perhaps mainly to the far-reaching 
emergency powers the Commonwealth Government acquired during the war, 
the Council showed some promise of fulfilling the great expectations it aroused.? 
It soon became apparent, however, that the states would not tolerate direction 
by the Co-ordinator-General of Works or by the National Works Council as 
to which of their works projects should be carried out at a particular time and 
which deferred. Moreover, in the Loan Council, they have resisted fiercely, 
and only too often effectively, the Commonwealth Government’s attempts to 
limit their total loan expenditure on works to figures consistent with the 
avoidance of inflation. Year after year, the Commonwealth Government has 
been forced by the combined pressure of state governments to allow more 
to be spent from loan funds than it believed, on the advice of its experts, could 
be spent without leading to competitive bidding for labour and materials. 

One aspect of federal-state financial relations has been handed over to the 
Commonwealth Grants Commission for report and recommendation. This 
Commission deals with the claims of the so-called ‘claimant states’-—South 
Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania—for special grants. These grants 
are said by the Commission to be ‘justified when a state through financial 
stress from any cause is unable efficiently to discharge its functions as a member 
of the federation and should be determined by the amount of help found 
necessary to make it possible for that state by reasonable effort to function 
at a standard not appreciably below that of the other states’. 

This Commission has, since its inception in 1933, included a professional 
economist among its three members. At present, two of the three members 
are professors in the Faculty of Economics and Commerce at the University 
of Melbourne. It undertakes a thorough examination of the finances of each 
of the three claimant states, compares their position with those of the other 
three states, and makes recommendations concerning the special grants to be 
paid to them by the Commonwealth Government. This Commission has, 
from the outset, commanded high respect for its investigations and findings. 


1. See R. I. Downing, ‘The Planning of Public Investment in Australia’, International Labour Review, Geneva, 
ILO, October 1945. 
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WAGE DETERMINATION 


Some economic policy has become the responsibility of more or less independent 
institutions. The system of wage determination is an example. The Common- 
wealth Government, with its constitutional power to provide for the settlement 
of interstate industrial disputes, established a Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. The predominant factor in industrial disputes 
being the issue of wage rates, this Court very quickly became a wage-deter- 
mining institution. Since its establishment, not only has its own jurisdiction 
widened enormously, but it also exercises almost complete leadership of the 
various industrial tribunals established in the various states. The Common- 
wealth Court, with its conciliation commissioners, has effective control of the 
wage system—surely one of the most important factors in the economy. 

It would be natural, then, to expect that professional economists, equipped 
to investigate the state of the economy and the type of wage policy most likely 
to increase welfare, would play a prominent part in the procedure of the arbi- 
tration system. In fact, the judges are lawyers, not economists. The pro- 
ceedings of the Court are highly legalistic. The judges are under no obligation 
to consult economic experts. In 1947, legislative provision was made for the 
establishment of an Office of Economic and Industrial Research to be attached 
to the Court. This office has never been set up. 

The Court now hears economists only if they are called by one or both of 
the parties to the dispute. Inevitably, many economists who could give useful 
advice to the Court will be deterred from appearing as witnesses for one side 
unless they are prepared to support at least a substantial part of that side’s 
claim.1 In most of the basic wage and standard hours cases, economists do 
appear for both parties. Their evidence is highly technical and fiercely disputed. 
It would be unreasonable to expect judges with a purely legal training to 
make effective use of their evidence. 

Judgments in recent cases show that the Court is not at al] clear as to whether 
its main purpose is to determine a wage which will maintain full employment 
and prevent inflation, one which will be a full measure of the capacity of 
industry to pay, or one which will promote industrial peace.? 

A large part of the blame for the failure to bring wage-determination and 
economic policy more closely together attaches to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. It is easy for it to shelter behind the constitutional limitations to which 
it is subject and the impropriety of interfering with the judicial branch. In 
fact, the Commonwealth Government has the right to intervene in any case 
in which it is interested. When it has done so, its evidence appears to have 
carried considerable weight with the Court. It is impossible for any body to 
determine an effective wage structure unless it knows both the facts of the 
economic situation and the content of other aspects of economic policy. These 
can be given to the Court only by the Commonwealth Government and its 
experts. 


1. A further objection that is often raised is the expert economist’s reluctance to subject himself to the ruthless 
cross-examination of the opposing party’s barristers. This seems to have less substance. If an expert appears 
for one party, he must surely expect to have his evidence closely examined by the other. 

. For an effective economic analysis of some important recent decisions, see two articles by J. E. Isaac: ‘The 
Claim for a £10 Basic Wage in Australia’ and ‘The Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry in Australia, 
1952-3’ in the International Labour Review, Geneva, ILO, February 1951, and June 1954, respectively. 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


The weakness of the system whereby important aspects of economic policy 
are made the responsibility of independent bodies, and there is no effective 
co-ordination of the policies laid down by those bodies, is emphasized in the 
report of the Tariff Board. This Board is responsible for advising the govern- 
ment as to tariff rates. In its Annual Report for the year ended 30 June 1953, 
it says:} 

‘This . . . raises the question whether there is not a need for greater 
economic co-ordination in Australia. Separate tribunals and government 
authorities acting independently and in good faith can each undo the other’s 
work. Numerous Commonwealth and state industrial tribunals, for example, 
are continually reviewing wages and conditions of employment. It would ill 
become the Board to criticize these tribunals or their findings, but it is being 
daily brought face to face with the results. An industry applying for higher 
protection because of increased labour costs may argue that in incurring these 
costs it is simply complying with a legal obligation. Acceptance of this conten- 
tion could be interpreted as an acknowledgement by the Board that the 
industrial tribunal is the final authority on the level of costs and consequently 
of tariffs. There may be cases where the Board might suspect that an industry 
did not press its case with sufficient vigour before an industrial tribunal, or 
that it was too compliant in the matter of conciliation, but rejection of the 
applicant’s contention could be open to the interpretation that the Board is 
passing judgment on an industrial matter outside its proper field.’ 

None of the members of the Tariff Board is a professional economist. It is 
evident from its report, however, that it adopts a highly responsible approach 
to its difficult task of determining which industries are entitled to tariff pro- 
tection. ‘The most general recognized function of the protective tariff’, reports 
the Board,? ‘is that of raising the level of cost of competitive imports. It has 
another and probably more important function—that of setting a limit to 
excess costs. It is the final barrier against disruptive costs and price rises. The 
height of the tariff barrier is not so much an indication of the domestic cost 
level as a measure of the maximum permissible raargin between domestic 
costs and costs in other countries.’ 

‘The Board does not . . . believe that the tariff barrier should be the first 
line of defence against oversea competition. . . . When capacity for self-help 
is exhausted it will probably be found that the general level of the existing 
tariff is adequate. . . . The Board reiterates that its recommendations will 
continue to be based on a policy that will ensure adequate protection for 
industries that are efficient and economic, and no protection for those industries 
which appear to have no chance of success and which, if assisted, will continue 
to be a drain on labour, materials and capital that could be better employed 
in more economic industries.’* 

The published reports of the Board’s recommendations on particular 
industries suggest that the Board does its best to live up to its principles. 


1. F. 3833, Commonwealth Government Printer, Canberra, para. 12. 
2. ibid., para. 8, 
3. ibid, paras, 31-2. 
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MIGRATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Migration has given greater scope to economic policy since the end of the war, 
A shortage of labour combined with a deliberate policy of rapidly increasing 
population for strategic reasons have encouraged large numbers of Europeans 
to immigrate to Australia over the past ten years. The Australian economy 
had to absorb these people, as well as all those demobilized from the armed 
forces and war industries, and provide for a substantial natural increase 
in the working population. In the desire to use this rapidly expanding labour 
force to develop the country’s resources and raise its living standards, extensive 
investigation was made of Australia’s primary and secondary industries, 
The Department of National Development and the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization have been particularly effective in this 
field. Important advances have been made, notably in the improvement 
of pastures and in the development of power and water supplies. 


HOUSING 


A vital corollary to this economic problem has been that of adequate housing. 
Houses are still short, but annual production is increasing and good progress 
is being made towards overcoming the shortage. The Commonwealth was 
able to play an effective part in the housing policy through the agreement 
it concluded with the state governments, which alone have the constitutional 
power to carry out housing programmes. A notable and economically sound 
feature of this agreement was the provision of subsidies for those who could not 
afford to pay an economic rent. The basis for the subsidy is the provision that 
a man in receipt of the basic wage—the minimum wage for the unskilled 
worker—should be able to pay one-fifth of his income in rent. If the rent of 
his house is higher than that figure, he receives a subsidy equal to the differ- 
ence. The subsidy is increased for those in receipt of less than the basic wage, 
and is reduced for those in receipt of more than the basic wage. This system, 
unlike subsidy systems in most other countries, has the great merit of concen- 
trating public assistance where it is most needed. Unfortunately, it applies 
only to houses built under the Commonwealth State Housing Agreement for 
letting. It would seem desirable to extend such a subsidy system to cover all 
houses let in Australia. It should then be possible to abandon the fairly substan- 
tial remnants of wartime rent control which, here as elsewhere, result in many 
anomalies in the housing market. The benefits of rent control do not go 
necessarily to those who need them most, mobility of labour is reduced, 
houses are not properly repaired and maintained, and the building of houses for 
letting is so unremunerative that people do not have a free choice as to whether 
to buy or to rent houses. 


EQUALITY OF INCOME AND OPPORTUNITY 


The provision of social services in Australia is widespread and generous. 
More progress has been made in this field of raising and protecting the incomes 
of lower-income groups than in levelling down the incomes of higher-income 
groups. Taxes on income and on estates are levied progressively, but they are 
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neither as severe nor as progressive as some economists would advise. There 
are no taxes on capital gains. Nevertheless, the degree of tax-progression 
that does exist, combined with an extensively subsidized system of education 
in schools, technical colleges and universities, does secure greater equality 
of opportunity than exists in many countries. On the other hand, partly owing 
to the Commonwealth Government’s reduced constitutional power to intervene 
in industry, but mainly owing to public apathy, it cannot be claimed that 
Australia has an active policy for promoting competition in industry. The 
railways, tramways and power industries are mostly nationalized. The Com- 
monwealth Government has established a national airline in competition 
with privately owned airlines to the evident advantage of the travelling public. 
But there is little intervention to control private monopolies, to prevent price 
agreements or to restrain aggressive competition. 


In conclusion, it is fair to say that the Australian economy is sufficiently 
wealthy to be able to afford a large measure of freedom from economic 
planning. The Australian governments intervene a great deal in the economic 
sphere, and on the whole their plans are well conceived. Economists would 
like to see more intervention in a number of important fields, but at present 
it is doubtful whether there would be either the constitutional or the popular 
support for the types of action required. 


POPULATION STUDIES AND POLICY IN AUSTRALIA 


W. D. Borrie 


OFFICIAL POLICY 


In Australia, governments have had a more extensive practical interest in 
population questions than in most other young countries. This is undoubtedly 
the result of Australia’s great distance from the main sources of her immigrants, 
together with the fact that the pioneering period in Australian history occurred 
at a time when emigrants from Europe, and particularly from the British 
Isles, were immigrating to the North American continent. 

There were, of course, times when economic forces exerted a pull strong 
enough to offset the handicap of distance and the much greater expense of 
travelling to Australia than to the United States or Canada. One such period 
was the era of the gold rushes after 1850. But after the 1830’s governments 
of the colonies, and later of the Commonwealth, often actively sought immi- 
grants and contributed to their expenses. Such assistance was liberally given 
when economic conditions in Australia were good, and was abandoned when 
they were bad. Hence most colonies offered assistance to immigrants in the 
1860’s and 1870's, as did the Commonwealth Government in the 1920's; 
but assistance was temporarily abandoned in the 1880’s and 1890's, and 
again after the economic collapse in 1930. But since approximately 1830, 
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state-assisted immigration has accounted for about one-third of the total gain 
from immigration. 

Although governments have been} chiefly interested in immigration, 
there have been times when other population questions, such as the decline 
in fertility, have excited official interest. For example, in 1903, the government 
of New South Wales set up a Royal Commission to inquire into the causes 
and effects of the decline of the birth rate in that state.! This, indeed, was the 
first inquiry of its kind in the English-speaking world. Again, in 1944 the 
Commonwealth Government instituted an inquiry, conducted through the 
National Health and Medical Research Council, into the national decline 
in the birth rate.? Both these inquiries, and particularly the former, collected, 
analysed and published a considerable amount of valuable material regarding 
trends in fertility and the social and economic causes of the decline in the 
birth rate, but it cannot be said that either led to any positive legislative action. 

Australian governments never instituted, as did the governments of Sweden 
and France, any consciously designed family policy. Social service measures 
gave considerable attention to the family as such, but these services were not 
designed with the specific objectives of increasing family size or preventing 
a decline in the birth rate. For example, almost thirty years ago Mr. Justice 
Piddington argued the case in New South Wales for penalizing the unmarried 
and redistributing the national income in the interests of the family; but he 
was not so much interested in the possible effect of a child-endowment policy 
upon the level of fertility as with the social inequalities arising from equal 
wages for equal work without reference to the number of persons to be sustained 
with those wages. This concern, rather than the threat of a declining population 
has continued to govern later social legislation. The institution of national 
schemes granting maternity allowances in 1912, and child endowment in 
1942, and of amendments liberalizing these in more recent years, was based on 
social justice rather than demographic factors. 

This does not mean that there was not grave concern about the decline in 
the birth rate, particularly in the years after 1929 when the birth rate fell 
below 17 per 1,000 of population—compared with 24 and 25 per 1,000 
immediately after the first world war. But governments looked to immigration 
to raise the rate of population increase. So long as there was a high level of 
unemployment however, governments were extremely cautious, and it was 
not until 1937 that positive steps were taken to revive state-assisted immi- 
gration. Had war not intervened, a large-scale national immigration scheme 
would probably have been in operation by 1940. Before the war ended the 
blue-prints of a new scheme of assisted immigration were being prepared. 

The scheme which was launched in 1946 by the new Minister for Immigra- 
tion in the Labour Government, the Hon. A. A. Calwell,4 was the most 
far-reaching in Australian history and aimed at maintaining immigration 
at an annual level of 1 per cent of the population. This implied an initial 
intake of 70,000 immigrants a year. At first the government aimed at obtaining 
most of the immigrants from the traditional sources in the British Isles; but 
Europe’s displaced persons provided a new source which largely swelled 


1. See Report of the Commission, N.S.W. Parl. Paper, 1903-04, Vol. I. 

2. See National Health and Medical Research Council, Report of the 18th Session, Appendix I, Canberra, 1944. 

3. A. B. Piddington, The Next Step: A Family Basic Wage, Melbourne, 1925. 

4. For outlines of the policy and its antecedents see the Immigration Advisory Committee, Report, February 
1946; and A. A. Calwell, Immigration— Government Policy, a ministerial statement of 2 August 1945. 
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the annual net intake, after a relatively small gain of some 55,000 in 1948, 
to 150,000 in 1949, and 152,000 in 1952. For the seven years 1947-53, the 
net gain in population as a result of immigration was over 616,000, and more 
than half of these people had been assisted to come to the country. 

The outstanding success of this recent immigration scheme and a sharp rise 
inthe birth rate to over 22 per 1,000 have quelled the fear of population decline. 
People are now wondering as to the nation’s capacity to continue to absorb 
immigrants at this rate. Some see in the recent falling away in the net immi- 
grant gain from 94,000 in 1952 to 43,000 in 1953 signs of the downward turn of 
the cycle which been typical of immigration to Australia over the past century. 

Summarizing, we may say that governments have been directly concerned 
with immigration, but although declining fertility has been the subject of 
two inquiries, Australia has never had a positive policy in regard to fertility 
or the family. There is a wide range of social services, which in many ways are 
as beneficial to the family as in most modern Western countries,! but these 
have grown up in response to demands for social justice. 


POPULATION STUDIES: OFFICIAL MATERIAL 


Although governments have been mainly interested in immigration, official 
publications in Australia provide excellent material on the growth and struc- 
ture of the population. Indeed, the least satisfactory official data relate to 
immigration. For example, there are no satisfactory data on the age of immi- 
grants until 1924; and throughout much of the nineteenth century, although 
the numbers of assisted immigrants were recorded meticulously, statistics 
regarding unassisted immigrants were far from satisfactory. Further, if the 
student of Australian population history wishes to break down the immigration 
statistics and examine those for each colony, he needs to approach his material 
very cautiously, for intercolonial movement is almost inextricably interwoven 
with oversea migration. 

Birth and death records, since about 1850, are in better shape, for compul- 
sory registration became the ruie in the colonies. In addition, colonial censuses, 
after about 1850, attained relatively high standards, and from 1861 on, they 
contained much data which could be combined to give an idea of the social 
and economic composition of the Australian population. By 1891 a common 
basis for the analysis and presentation of data had been adopted for all colonial 
censuses; and after federation, in 1901, the census became a Commonwealth 
responsibility. 

The comparatively high standards attained in colonial censuses and vital 
data bear witness to the quality and remarkable energy of many of the statis- 
ticians who produced them. Notable examples are W. H. Archer and H. H. 
Hayter in the colony of Victoria throughout the second half of the nineteenth 
century. In New South Wales there was T. A. Coghlan, the government 
statistician, many of whose voluminous publications cover all the Austra- 
lian colonies as well as New Zealand.? Then there was Sir George Knibbs, 


. There are now many national family benefits, such as maternity grants, child endowment, tax concessions for 
dependants, and subsidized medical and hospital schemes, 

. See, for example, his Labour and Industry in Australia, 4 vols, Oxford, 1918, and his more narrowly demographic 
studies, such as The Decline in the Birth Rate in New South Wales, Sydney, 1903, which have much illustrative 
material relating to other Australian colonies and New Zealand. 
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Commonwealth statistician until 1922, with his lengthy Mathematical Theory of 
Population! and other statistical works.? 

These men did much more than direct the collection and analysis of data, 
They made notable contributions to methodology, and produced a consider. 
able volume of learned papers. At the same time, a series of official statistics 
on population, which could stand the test of international comparison, was 
being built up. 

In the twentieth century, official statisticians have been less prolific, but 
they have been responsible for official publications* which remain invaluable 
to the academic and unofficial student of Australia’s population. Australian 
data have frequently been used for experimental analyses by demographers 
in other countries. For example, data on confinements by order of birth and by 
age of mother are available from 1906, and this material was used by Dr. Enid 
Charles* to calculate reproduction rates by birth order. The same data also 
permit a run of fertility rates specific for age of mother and duration of marriage 
over almost half a century. 

The official demographic material presented in Commonwealth census 
reports has been less satisfactory than the annual statistics. In 1911 and 1921 
considerable attention was given in Australia (as indeed in the United 
Kingdom in 1911) to the composition of the family.’ Ages of husband and 
wife and size of family were analysed, and the data were broken down to 
occupational groupings for urban and rural areas. Unfortunately, the series 
of family data was broken in 1933, when the family received less attention 
than industrial and occupational questions. There was no analysis of issue 
by age of parent. In 1947 the census schedule again sought the information 
on issue analysed in 1911 and 1921, and the report of this last census, which 
was only published in 1953, compared the structure and composition of the 
family, as enumerated in 1947, with 1921 and 1g11. Similar data should be 
available from the census taken on 30 June 1954. 

Let us now consider briefly the position in regard to official but essentially 
non-statistical material which is of broader economic or historical, rather than 
demographic, interest. 

The desire to assist immigrants to come to Australia and to increase the 
number of immigrants has periodically led governments to appoint commissions 
of inquiry. A bibliography of such inquiries has no place in this article, but 
records of those inquiries are essential to the study of the economic and social 
forces which have moulded immigration policy. An excellent example is 
the reports of the Development and Migration Commission, which was set 
up in 1936 (in the face of growing doubts as to the wisdom of large-scale land 
settlement schemes encouraged by the Empire Settlement Act of 1922) to 
examine schemes of development before they were embarked upon, in order 
to assess their economic merit. Similarly, the cabinet ministers responsible 
for developing Australia’s immigration policy after the second world war were 


~ 


. Appendix A of the Commonwealth Census, 1911, The Mathematical Theory of Population, of its Character and 
Fluctuations, and of the Factors which influence them, xvi + 466 p. 

2. For example, The Shadow of the World’s Future, or the Earth’s Population and the Consequences of the Present 
Rate of Increase of the Earth’s Inhabitants, London, 1928. 

3. For lists of statistical publications of the states and of the Commonwealth, see Commonwealth Year Books 
(Statistical Publications of Australia). 

4. ‘The Changing Structure of the Family in Australia’, in Political Arithmetic, ed. by L. Hogben, London, 1938, 
p. 213-50. 

5. For analyses based on this material see W. D. Borrie, Population Trends and Policies, Sydney, 1948, especially 

Ch. VII. 
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advised by the Immigration Planning Council which, inter alia, examined 
the progress of immigration, assessed the types of immigrant (in terms of 
occupational skills, age, sex, etc.) required by the national economy, and studied 
problems associated with the immediate employment and accomodation of 
immigrants.! 

Valuable as such material is to the historian and economist, the fact 
remains that the various commissions and inquiries have dealt with short- 
range problems associated with the formulation or administration of population 
policy. Moreover, this association between research and policy, even short- 
term policy, has applied only to immigration. As already stressed, there have 
been inquiries in other fields—notably by the Royal Commission on the Decline 
of the Birth Rate in New South Wales in 1903—but these have seldom led to 
legislative action. Except in connexion with migration, there never has been 
that close association between academic research and social action which 
followed the setting up of a government commission of inquiry in Sweden in 


1935-7 


POPULATION STUDIES: UNOFFICIAL MATERIAL 


Official studies have given students of population in Australia an admirable 
set of statistical data and a considerable mass of non-statistical documentary 
material of great value. These provide a very good basis for the student, who 
may not necessarily be concerned with practical, or short-term matters. 
A considerable amount of unofficial work has been done in some fields, but 
others remain virtually untouched. 

The preference shown for certain types of studies is probably due to the 
fact that most of those who have become interested in population research 
have been trained first as economists and statisticians. Until recently sociology 
could not have been the basic training, for there were no departments teaching 
this subject in Australian universities.* So it is not altogether surprising that, 
again until recently, the emphasis in unofficial research has been upon statis- 
tical studies and economic aspects of immigration and not upon such questions 
as assimilation. 

Yet unofficial studies relating to vital statistics and trends, have yielded 
some of the best work. Four examples may be given. W. S. Wolstenholme’s 
studies of Australian fertility trends before 19334 were the most extensive 
application of reproduction rate to Australian data which had then been made. 
Enid Charles, in ‘The Changing Structure of the Family in Australia’, carried 
this approach further by calculating reproduction rates by birth order and 
calculating the size of the family to be expected assuming fertility remained 
constant. To a considerable extent these authors were applying well tried 
techniques, but new theoretical ground was broken by A. H. Pollard’s 


PT 


. For an outline of government immigration policy and its operation until 1948, see W. D. Borrie, Immigration, 
Australia’s Problems and Prospects, Sydney, 1949. The history of government policy since then, particularly 
in relation to the machinery for assisting, the assimilation of immigrants has yet to be written. 

. See A. Myrdal, Nation and Family, New York, 1941. 

Even now there is only one (and this is devoted wholly to postgraduate studies), the Department of Anthro- 

tropology and Sociology at the Australian National University. 

See W. S. Wolstenholme, ‘The Future of the Australian Population’, Economic Record, Dec. 1936, p. 195- 

213. 

See note 4 on p. 214. 
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publications on the measurement of reproductivity! and by P. H. Karmel’; 
researches in the same field.? An earlier article by Karmel on ‘Fertility and 
Marriages—Australia 1933-42’,3 also evoked interest in analyses of fertility 
performance of given generations of women in relation to the length of 
marriage, and R. J. Linford,‘ carried this work a stage further by applying 
the method to each state of the Commonwealth to consider differentials jn 
fertility. 

The study of differentials in family size and fertility has not received a great 
deal of attention, perhaps because it was thought that these differences were 
not significant in a society assumed to be egalitarian in its social and cultural 
as well as in its political aspects. A greater deterrent, however, has been the 
lack of a series of significant data for regular periods. Adequate data could 
only have been collected by field surveys, and the expense of organizing these 
has generally been beyond the financial resources of research workers in 
universities and other non-governmental institutions. 

The censuses of 1911 and 1921, as already stated, gathered data for the 
analysis of differentials by occupation and by urban and rural areas; but this 
was not done again until 1947.5 Unfortunately, only a portion of the material 
was analysed and published in the report on that census, but important 
unpublished material is available to research workers and may be linked 
with data from the 1954 census, which also sought data on issue and duration 
of marriage.* The material obtained by the censuses of 1947 and 1954 should 
shortly be available and should be extremely valuable for a study of differentials 
in family size in Australia. 

Academic and unofficial research workers have shown considerable interest 
in immigration, but, as already indicated, the emphasis has been upon eco- 
nomic aspects. How many immigrants can the economy absorb? What occu- 
pational groups should be encouraged to immigrate? Where can suitable 
immigrants be found? These are some of the questions which have received 
most attention as in a number of Summer Schools of the Australian Institute 
of Political Science,’ and again in W. D. Forsyth’s The Myth of Open Spaces 
(Melbourne, 1942) and the two volumes, The Peopling of Australia, published 
in 1928 and 1933 by the Institute of Pacific Relations.’ 

In none of these studies, however, does the question of assimilation receive 
any substantial treatment. There have been a number of books providing a 
general history of minority groups in Australia, and in this regard significant 
contributions have been made by Professor A. Lodewyckx, in his studies of 


. For example, ‘The Measurement of Reproductivity’, J. of. Inst. of. Actuaries, Vol. LXXIV, Part II, 
Dec. 1948, p. 288-337; and ‘Methods of Forecasting Mortality using Australian Data’, ibid, Vol. LXXV, 
Part II, Dec. 1949, p. 151-82. 

2. For example, ‘The Relations between Male and Female Reproduction Rates’, Population Studies, Dec. 1947, 

Pp. 249-76, and March 1948, p. 353-87. 

3. Economic Record, June 1944, p. 74-80. See also his later article in the same journal, Dec. 1949, p. 83-8, extending 
this cohort analysis to obtain an ‘index of replacement’. 

. ‘Interstate Differentials in Human Fertility in Australia’, Economic Record, June 1950, p. 87-97. 

For a summary analysis of census data on differentials in family size, and of reproduction rates by urban and 

rural areas, see W. D. Borrie, Population Trends and Policies, Sydney, 1948, Ch. VIII. 

6. As a result of the generous co-operation of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, the Depart- 
ment of Demography of the Australian National University hopes to begin shortly an analysis of unpublished 
data from the 1947 census and to link this eventually with material from the 1954 census, 

. For example, see papers of these schools published in The Future of Immigration into Australia and New Zealand, 
Sydney, 1937; A White Australia?, Sydney, 1947; and Australia and the Migrant, Sydney, 1953. 

8. IPR, Pacific Relations Studies Nos, 1. and 4. Both published in Melbourne. 
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Germans,! and by J. Lyng, on the Scandinavians.? But assimilation is marginal 
to the general themes of these books. The only book published before approxi- 
mately 1950 which dealt substantially with the assimilation process was 
Dr. C. A. Price’s German Settlers in South Australia (Melbourne, 1945). 

It has already been suggested that one reason for this lacuna in migration 
studies has been the prior training of most of our students of migration in 
economics and statistics. But there are almost certainly other and more complex 
factors involved. Until very recently, all but a small minority of Australia’s 
immigrants had been drawn from the British Isles. The partial fusion of English, 
Irish and Scottish (for they have not completely merged) to produce the Aus- 
tralian has been a subtle process which still awaits analysis; but at least, when 
they arrived, all migrants from these countries spoke the same language, 
and both immigrant and Australian-born had a basis of common interests 
broad enough to prevent them from segregating. By the twentieth century 
almost four in every five persons in Australia were Australian-born, but they 
were still close enough to their countries of origin to feel that new immigrants 
from the British Isles did not present any substantial problems of assimilation. 
Furthermore, official policy was to admit only immigrants who were regarded 
as assimilable. 

Since 1947, however, Australians originating from the British Isles have 
been faced with a situation which is quite new in their experience. Since 1945 
some 400,000—or just over half the total number of migrants—have been 
non-British. Some of the largest national groups, such as Poles, Balts and 
Hungarians, were little known in Australia before. These ‘new Australians’ 
are spreading widely throughout our society, particularly in our large cities, 
so that Australians have become conscious, as never before, of the presence 
amongst them of large numbers of settlers who are culturally very dissimilar 
from them. 

This situation has aroused interest in the study of assimilation. The govern- 
ment has itself contributed by setting up in its Department of Immigration an 
assimilation section to help immigrants understand Australian social and cul- 
tural patterns and merge into our society. Assimilation is also encouraged by 
such measures as the official organization of English-language classes, the setting 
up of ‘Good Neighbour Councils’, the encouragement of naturalization, and 
so on. But the official approach is again essentially practical: the object is 
rather to assist immigrants to adapt themselves than to study the process itself. 

University research workers, however, have been increasingly interested in 
theoretical and long-term studies of Australia’s minorities and theirassimilation. 
For example, Professor O. A. Oeser of the University of Melbourne has pursued 
psychological studies of attitudes of Australians towards ethnic minorities as 
part of his study of Tensions. Professor S. F. Nadel’s Department of Anthro- 
pology and Sociology at the Australian National University has made migrant 
assimilation one of the main subjects in its long-term research programme, 
and a member of the staff, Miss J. Craig, has done intensive field work amongst 
immigrants in Sydney and Goulburn. At the same university, the author, 
assisted by D. R. G. Packer, has just completed a study of the assimilation 
process amongst Italians and Germans who settled before the last war.* This 


1. Die Deutschen in Australien, Stuttgart, 1932. 

2. The Scandinavians in Australia, New Zealand and the Western Pacific, Melbourne, 1939. See also his Non- 
Britishers in Australia, Melbourne, 2nd ed., 1935.] 

3. Italians and Germans in Australia, A Study of Assimilation, Melbourne, 1954. 
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project was assisted financially by Unesco and was one of the series of studies 
carried out in France, Belgium and Brazil. Also in the Department of Demo- 
graphy, Dr. C. A. Price has been working for some three years on an historical 
and demographic study of minority groups in Australia, with particular refer- 
ence to the process of economic absorption and cultural assimilation. 

It is likely, now that a good start has been made, that similar studies will 
soon be undertaken in other universities. Indeed it is to be hoped that the 
excellent opportunity of studying the assimilation process, which now exists 
in Australia, will not be lost. As the immigrants have arrived so recently, 
and as assimilation is a slow process, there is still time for such studies to be 
made, and it is indeed fortunate that the census taken on 30 June 1954 will 
soon reveal many aspects of the life of these ‘new Australians’ and so provide a 
quantitative basis upon which the academic research worker, whether he be 
anthropologist, psychologist or demographer, can build his qualitative studies. 


THE CURRENT SITUATION AND THE FUTURE: AN ASSESSMENT 


Although interest has developed in historical, sociological and demographic 
studies of minorities, it is probable that those who continue to pursue research 
into population in Australia will be mainly interested in economic factors, 
Immigration is still considered by most Australians as part of development. 
Before the second world war, when Australia was just recovering from years 
of economic depression and unemployment, there was no great enthusiasm 
for immigration or even for rapid population increase. In Australia and else- 
where there were treatises arguing that a stationary or even a declining popula- 
tion did not necessarily spell economic ruin, and perhaps even held some 
economic advantages. Nor was there any clear optimism about Australia’s 
resources: land settlement and cultivation had been thrust to their limits; 
iron, coal and mineral resources were finite; and with the declining birth rate 
in Europe, there was little chance of attracting a large number of immigrants. 
So ran the argument. 

The post-war period has not justified this pessimism. Scientific experiments, 
particularly in relation to trace elements, are bringing new fertility to soils, 
even in low-rainfall areas, and scientists now claim that Australia can carry 
double the present numbers of sheep and cattle. Uranium discoveries promise 
new wealth, and the possibility that there may be large oil fields in Western 
Australia revives hope that the tenuous dependence of Australian industry 
on coal reserves may be ended. At the same time, immigrants have been 
coming into the country in hundreds of thousands. 

This new optimism has focused attention again upon the problem of how 
to increase population. In 1949 and 1950, when immigration reached annual 
totals of over 150,000, the sky seemed to be the limit; but now there is greater 
caution. Galloping inflation in 1951 and 1952, followed by a brief, slight 
economic recession, had a restraining influence upon both public opinion 
and the actual rate of immigration, which fell away to a net intake of 42,800 
in 1953. But optimism, even if restrained, is still the predominant note, and 
immigration will probably continue for some time to be the main aspect of 


1. The papers of the 1953 Summer School of the Australian Institute of Political Science, published as Australia 
and the Migrant, Sydney, 1953, give indications of the trend of opinion from the uncritical optimism of 1951 
and earlier years towards a more restrained and critical appraisal of the question of population expansion. 
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population studied by both governments and academic research workers. 

Contemporary concern at the birth rate is not due to an impending decline, 
but to the social and administrative problems arising from the postwar 
‘baby boom’. In recent years, births have been running at some 200,000 a year, 
compared with an average of 112,000 in 1931-35. The birth rate is now some 
23 per 1,000, compared with 17 in the earlier period. To see what pressures this 
demographic change exerts upon the schools, one has only to take the age 
composition of the juvenile population as at June 1953: children aged up 
to 4 numbered 957,000, compared with 859,000 aged 5 to 9, 657,000 aged 
10 to 14, and only 575,000 aged 15 to 19. 

While population expansion is the accepted policy of governments, and is 
likely to remain so for some time to come, it may be questioned whether suffi- 
cient attention is being paid to the problems arising from such a policy—for 
example, problems relating to the assimilation of immigrants, to the economic 
inflation caused by a large-scale immigration programme, to the new educa- 
tional, housing and town-planning demands created by the recent boom in 
marriages and births. Even if immigration should cease tomorrow, and even if 
the birth rate should fall to the pre-war level, many of these problems will 
remain with us for the next twenty or thirty years. As already stated, research 
into some of them has started. 

It is true that several departments of the governments of the states and of the 
Commonwealth are tackling some of the practical and immediate problems 
arising from the recent increase in population, but many questions of a quali- 
tative or theoretical character will remain for the academic and unofficial 
research worker to study. Similarly, the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics is maintaining the high standards already achieved in the collection 
and publication of official vital statistics, but its officers have little time to 
devote to studies of their own. 

Outside government circles there is only one university department or section 
whose specific purpose is the study of population questions—the Department 
of Demography of the Australian National University. The current research 
programme of this department is heavily weighted in favour of demographic 
and historical studies of migration, but its academic research staff of three can 
only cope with a few of the central themes. Fortunately, as already emphasized, 
there is a growing interest in other universities in population questions, and 
sociological studies of immigrants; but it is materially impossible to handle 
all the problems awaiting research. Lack of adequate funds is one important 
factor, but it is by no means the only one. Another is the lack of time available 
to university staffs for research work, and the third is the neglect of many 
aspects of population questions in university degree courses. Statistical and 
economic aspects receive some treatment, but as yet virtually no serious 
attention is given in undergraduate courses to the broader historical and 
sociological aspects of the growth and structure of Australia’s population. 
This is not surprising for, as already emphasized, substantial research into 
significant questions of a non-economic and non-statistical character has yet 
to be carried out. 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
TO TOWN PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA 


G. Ruppuck and R. Grounps 


Let us face facts: the social sciences are not widely used in town planning in 
Australia. The humanities are probably no less important here than in any 
other country; it is simply that the extent to which any particular science js 
used by town planners will depend on the type of problems they are used to 
solving. 

For several years the population of Australia has been increasing at about 
3 per cent per annum, but motor registrations have been increasing at four 
or five times this rate. Pound for invested pound, motor cars are probably 
as lethal as armaments and death on the roads is at an all-time high. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that urban authorities, and the town planners they 
employ, are obsessed by traffic problems and parking. 

Their attitude is not dissimilar to that of the sixteenth-century planners 
who believed that the ideal town was an impregnable ring of fortifications 
enclosing a large arsenal. The layman, looking at a town plan today, could 
be excused for thinking that the objective of planning was to make it possible 
to drive at high speed from one side of the town to the other without becoming 
involved in a traffic snarl. It is not that man no longer counts, it is simply 
that the man in a car is regarded as being more important than the man 
without one. Have we always been obsessed with one idea at a ttme to the 
virtual exclusion of others? Do we have to wait for some sort of Fabian revolu- 
tion or the acceptance of the Atlantic Charter before the importance of the 
humanities is recognized? Historically the evidence in support of a balanced 
approach is not encouraging. There are a few hopeful signs, however—the 
recognition of social values, experiments in new forms of living and the 
replacement of the rule of thumb by scientifically co-ordinated surveys, one 
of which is described later in this paper. 

In the colonial period, surveyors responsible for planning towns were concern- 
ed mainly with speed so that as much land as possible could be made available 
to the clamouring settlers. The gridiron plan, the symbol of colonization, was 
applied universally except where buildings and roads, established before the 
surveyors arrived, necessitated some variation. But planning was not entirely 
a matter of expediency. The Colonial Secretaries, Surveyors-General and 
the Governors to whom they were responsible were sensitive to the needs of the 
settlers and the way in which they wished to live. There was a conscious effort 
to avoid the! overcrowding to which the settlers had been accustomed in 
Liverpool, Glasgow, or London. Between 1850 and 1880, when most of the 
towns in Australia were laid out, colonial administrators, ignorant of the 
movement for housing reform which was then stirring England, were 
unwittingly creating the framework of garden cities half a century or more 
before the appearance of Port Sunlight, Bournville or Letchworth. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century the pace of development slowed 
down and thoughts turned to the ‘City Beautiful’, a trans-Pacific influence 
which came to a fitting climax when Griffin, an American, won the competition 
for the plan of the new federal capital, Canberra. It was a plan for a city of 
ornamental waters, monumental avenues and circular boulevards in which 
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the needs of the ordinary man, the requirements of traffic and other mundane 
conditions were forgotten. 

Early in the twentieth century, ripples from the stone which Chadwick 
threw into the pond of public opinion half a century before began to reach 
the outposts of Empire. Australian soldiers from the first world war, who had 
remained in England to complete their training in English architectural 
schools, returned home with hazy notions of applying English town-planning 
principles to check ribbon development, improve housing and abolish the 
slums which had developed in the inner areas of some of the larger cities. 
From this awakening grew the notions of social welfare that led, a few years 
later, to the application of the social survey to the assessment of housing needs 
and the agitation for urban redevelopment. 

At first the advocates of social welfare did little more than plead for Chris- 
tian charity and appeal to the finer (but rarer) qualities of the politician. 
Sympathy was never lacking, but the opportunity of using slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment to relieve unemployment in the 1930’s was largely lost. 
Nevertheless by the time the second world war broke out, public opinion 
had been consolidated sufficiently to ensure that something would be done 
as soon as opportunity permitted. 

When planning for postwar reconstruction began in 1943, housing and town 
planning were well to the fore. A number of social and economic surveys, 
financed by research grants made available by the federal government, were 
undertaken by the universities. This work included sample surveys of housing 
in Melbourne, Adelaide and Hobart, studies of the inner areas of Sydney, and 
social and economic surveys of a number of provincial towns. Most of the 
work was experimental and was of little direct use in planning but it provided 
useful training in sampling and other survey techniques. 

Throughout this period there was widespread public interest in housing, 
the development of community centres and similar facilities, decentralization 
and regional planning. The Ministry of Postwar Reconstruction and various 
state government agencies carried out nation-wide housing surveys, studies 
of community facilities in selected towns and resources surveys in many 
regions in which postwar development was likely to occur. The latter work 
was part of a comprehensive stocktaking of social conditions and economic 
and physical resources which is still going on. But perhaps the most signifi- 
cant work, from the social scientist’s point of view—and which could have 
had an important bearing on town planning—was the surveys undertaken 
throughout the services just prior to demobilization. These included 
sections concerned with housing, which were intended to show the ex- 
service men and women’s views on types and standards of housing required in 
the postwar period. 

As in many other countries, housing needs overshadowed all else at the end 
of hostilities. In the efforts made to overtake the wartime housing shortage 
and cope with the increased demand for accommodation stemming from 
buoyant economic conditions and an influx of migrants on an unprecedented 
scale, the broader aspects of planning which could have been achieved so 
painlessly through well-planned housing programmes, were often overlooked. 
Three out of every four houses built in the postwar period were located in 
the suburbs of, or towns on the outskirts of, the capital cities or in a handful 
of towns where major industrial plants were being located. The opportunity 
for decentralization of population and industry was lost. 
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Today, half the population of Australia is concentrated in the capital cities, 
a quarter lives in other towns and only the remainder in rural areas. In a 
country of 3 million square miles with a population of g millions, there are two 
cities each with a population well over a million. In the urban hierarchy the 
middle-size town is singularly lacking. There are 5 towns of over 25,000 
population, 11 ranging from 25,000 to 250,000, 19 from 10,000 to 25,000, 
40 from 5,000 to 10,000 and 324 from 1,000 to 5,000. Between 1933 and 1947 
the fast growers were the towns over 250,000, supplementing their natural 
increase by the drift of population from provincial cities and rural areas. 
Since 1949, however, the capital cities, despite the large number of overseas 
migrants they have absorbed, have lost a little ground and the percentage of 
population living in provincial towns and rural areas has slightly increased. 
Nevertheless, it is still the metropolitan areas and the larger provincial centres 
where industrial development is taking place that present the major planning 
problems, 

For a number of the state capitals and other towns, planning schemes have 
been drawn up along the lines of the schemes prepared for British cities. The 
surveys on which they are based include an impressive array of facts of a social 
and economic nature but there appears to be a considerable gap between 
collation and presentation of the vital statistics and other social and economic 
data and the proposals embraced in the planning schemes. The most that could 
be claimed, in the majority of cases, is that demographic and economic studies 
are used to determine the extent of residential and other land use for which 
planning provision should be made, and the distribution of community 
facilities and other essential services. The dynamic elements in the plan are 
the proposals for improving traffic circulation. The planner does make other 
suggestions also; but in a country where speculation in land and location of 
private development are virtually uncontrolled, his main difficulty is to find 
the means for carrying out his proposals. In these circumstances, is it realistic 
to suggest that more use should be made of the social sciences? 

Although it is doubtful whether there is any immediate and widespread 
application for the social scientist’s special skills in town planning as practised, 
it is not difficult to distinguish the problems for which the more enlightened 
urban authorities will one day be seeking solutions. In the first instance, there 
are the fundamental or basic problems of human adjustment to the metro- 
politan environment. The relationship between urban security and its environ- 
ment are imperfectly understood. It is not known, for example, whether a 
different physical pattern, which would be within the means of the planner to 
provide, would produce different social attitudes or different forms of 
behaviour. Is there any validity in a neighbourhood theory, and would a 
traffic circulation and land use pattern which brought people together in 
small groups for their daily work and play produce a community with stronger 
social ties or a more developed sense of civic responsibility? 

The planner would be interested to know whether, from the social point of 
view, there are any advantages to be gained by variations in the location of the 
various functions for which the plan must provide. Would there be any 
advantage, for example, in locating schools in or near industrial areas to ease 
the transition from play to formal education and after life? Is it desirable to 
continue to segregate ‘work’ in an area classified as unfit for children? These 
and other problems which have a bearing on the size and spatial relationship 
of the different components of the towns, and which fall within what might 
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be termed the sociai and economic aspects of location, are urgently in need 
of study. Unfortunately, economists seem to prefer to study the balance of 
payments, convertibility and the like, while the social anthropologists are 
more attracted by the Stone Age tribes of Arnhemland and New Guinea! 

The second and more specific field in which the social sciences could be 
employed with advantage isin the survey of inner areas ripe for redevelopment. 
This can be illustrated by reference to a project carried out recently in Prahran, 
a suburb of Melbourne. 


In 1949 the City Engineer of Prahran asked the University of Melbourne if 
it could help in preparing a survey of his area, one of the oldest suburbs within 
the city of Melbourne. Its 60,000 people constitute 5 per cent of the total 
population of Melbourne. After one year and 10,000 man-hours of work, a 
Psychological, Sociological and Architectural Study in Town Planning was 
published by the University of Melbourne as a survey of the city of Prahran. 
Now, five years later, while the survey forms a useful statistical reference for 
the City Administrators, the recommendations contained in the report have 
not as yet been put into effect. 

The university undertook to provide the basic information for a com- 
prehensive town-planning scheme as a combined exercise in teaching and 
research. In later discussions the School of Social Studies was also invited to 
participate and to concentrate on a survey of community needs in maternal 
and pre-school services. 

‘At the University itself fairly close collaboration had developed between 
the School of Architecture and the Department of Psychology, both as regards 
methods of organizing teaching and research and in some of the specific 
projects that students and staff were interested in. In particular, collaborative 
project methods involving syndicates of students and staff had been developed. 

‘This is the first time that an enterprise of such magnitude has been carried 
out co-operatively by such a large number of people with such different 
training, outlook and interests. Much could be written about the methods 
and the effects of such co-operative enterprises. This in itself would be an 
interesting and important study in social psychology. Suffice it here to mention 
only the major institutions between which active collaboration was established. 
First, the Councillors of the city of Prahran: through the Council contact 
was established with the citizens as a whole. Apart from that, individual 
citizens who were interviewed collaborated in the most generous fashion. 
Many were interviewed for more than two hours and the proportion of refusals 
was extraordinarily small. The Municipal Library and the Prahran Chamber 
of Commerce placed all their facilities at the disposal of the investigators. 
Secondly, within the University the various departments concerned worked 
closely and harmoniously together. In the Departments of Architecture and 
Psychology in particular it was astonishing to see how closely students and 
staff of both departments worked together, and how well they got to know 
each other’s particular methodological approaches and theoretical interests.’ 

Most of the man-hours were contributed by undergraduate students working 
under the direction of the academic staff. 

At the outset, it had been decided that the survey should place equal 
emphasis on the social and the physical aspects of planning, or, in this case, 


I. Quotations in inverted commas are taken from this published report. 
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re-planning, as Prahran was 100 years old and fairly thoroughly built over, 

As students of architecture were to form a high percentage of the work. 
force, training in techniques outside their normal field became a prerequisite. 
Broadly, they were introduced into the structure and reasons for question- 
naires and field interview techniques. 

‘Seventy students of a senior psychology class were trained in various general 
aspects of interviewing for three months. This was followed by a study of the 
interview schedule. The value of this training, although extremely time- 
consuming, can be ascertained from the relatively small number of refusals 
received from residents and the tremendous amount of data collected.’ 

While students of psychology concerned themselves mainly with social 
aspects, students of architecture were surveying existing physical conditions. 
The survey collated both sets of information as facts and reasons, hopes and 
desires, and was able to sort out likes and prejudices with attitudes which 
could determine future action—with particular reference to replanning 
proposals. 

Typifying this process were the sections devoted to Housing. 

Under three chapter headings, it dealt with: Housing (the age, type and 
conditions of houses; high degree of blight; characteristics of the inhabitants) ; 
The Social Value of Housing (a mainly psychological interpretation of factors 
related to satisfaction with housing); Housing Aspirations (desires and 
aspirations for future housing; differences between sections of the population; 
strong prejudice against multi-storey building). 

Compared with the rest of Melbourne, Prahran has a high proportion of 
residential flat units—17 per cent as against 6 per cent for the rest of Melbourne, 
and, in the two years prior to the survey, 61 blocks of flats had been erected 
for rental in Prahran compared with 11 houses for private ownership, in spite 
of the strong individual preference for private ownership of a house. In the 
preface to his book Australia’s Home (Melbourne University Press, 1952), 
Robin Boyd states: ‘Australia is the country of the small house. Ownership 
of one in a fenced allotment is as inevitable and unquestionable a goal of the 
average Australian as marriage. Australia has more per head of population 
than other nations and has maintained a higher standard of living in a greater 
number of them. Collectively they are an achievement. Individually they are 
prey to thoughtless habits, snobberies and fickle sentiment.’ 

The survey of housing aspirations, excluding the variations in their 
particular groups, showed that 59 per cent of flat dwellers preferred to live 
in a detached and separate house, but 87 per cent of people who had not 
lived in a flat stated a preference not to live in a flat. This difference in attitude 
between home dwellers and flat dwellers showed that at least part of the pre- 

judice to flats arose through sheer lack of knowledge. Few had ever been in 
a modern flat—and there are very few modern flats in Melbourne. The strong 
desire for privacy is synonomous with single home ownership, a misconception 
for the typical Australian villa on a treeless fifty-foot wide allotment. Flat 
units giving greater privacy and better opportunities for family living than 
these individual villas are rare enough anywhere, and Prahran is no exception. 

But the social survey provided clear evidence that given the experience of 
living under different conditions, the deep rooted antagonism to flats would 
recede. 

The physical survey summarized the diversity of type and conditions of 
Prahran’s houses in these terms: 
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‘In contrast to the endless rows of detached houses which are characteristic 
of Melbourne’s new outer suburbs, dwelling designs of all types are found 
in Prahran—from the small terraces and houses and large mansions of the 
nineteenth century to the multi-storey flats and trim villas of today. The 
condition of the houses is just as varied as the design. Prahran has some of 
the best and some of the worst houses in Melbourne. Time has left a mixed 
legacy of fine buildings, mock grandeur ‘and slums.’ Similar details could 
be given of the other chapters in the published survey. The attitudes, habits 
and ideologies of the citizens were studied in considerable detail in the fields 
of employment, industry, education, recreation and religion. In each field 
it was shown how these attitudes could be expressed and developed through a 
better planned physical layout of houses, zones and community centres. 
Special attention was paid to the problem of communication between groups 
of people in an urbanized environment. What was needed was not more 
telephones, but more face-to-face communication and active debate on the 
needs and aspirations of different sections of the population. One of the final 
recommendations, therefore, was concerned with ways of strengthening the 
community by means of active participation in the whole survey, planning 
and legislative activities of the city. 

But Prahran has, as yet, been given no opportunity to put into effect the 
lessons and conclusions of this comprehensive social survey of its people. 
Within a few months of the publication of the survey of Prahran, Melbourne 
and its satellite suburban cities set up an overall planning authority for Greater 
Melbourne, details of the planning or re-planning for each individual area 
being wisely held in abeyance until the overall plan was completed. 

The planning proposal for Greater Melbourne has now been published 
and is about to receive official sanction. Strong on traffic, economics, 
engineering and the retention of the remnants of a green belt, in its present 
state it is weak in imagination and the application of the social sciences. 
Although a sociologist was included in the large and competent team which 
constituted the planners, at the official and political level the social sciences 
are not yet accepted as a factor for serious consideration in town planning. 

But town planning in Australia has only recently been rediscovered as a 
post-World War II need after it had been last seen in its native state near 
Adelaide a century ago, or grandly displayed as an imported product at 
Canberra half a century ago. The initiative shown more recently by the Mayor, 
Councillors and Officers of the city of Prahran and their awareness of the 
need for emphasis on social sciences in their survey for re-planning, gives 
evidence of the right sort of growing pains—reflected again in the current 
search for an experienced sociologist as the permanent administrative head of 
one of Australia’s largest public housing authorities. 
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A STUDY IN APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE: 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY IN AUSTRALIA 


O. A. O&SER 


PREFACE 


What is distinctive about psychology in Australia is not the output of research 
papers but the fact that there are approximately three times as many qualified 
psychologists in proportion to the population as there are in Great Britain, 
The majority are engaged in school counselling and in the vocational guidance 
of both adults and children—that is, they are practising psychologists who, 
after having finished their university training, find little time for reflection or 
research upon problems of fundamental theory. 

But where a certain social state of affairs exists, an explanation must be 
sought in terms of the history and present state of the wider social patterns 
in which it is imbedded and out of which it has grown. This paper, then, will 
in part be devoted to an exposition of some of the forces, physical and psycho- 
logical, which have moulded the Australian culture pattern. The forces are 
changing and so the state of psychology will in the future be different. We shall 
therefore also be concerned with trends and a forecast—though not, it is 
hoped, with crystal gazing. 


INTRODUCTION—-THE SETTING 


Like other intellectual culture products in Australia, psychology has hitherto 
been largely derivative. Neither in its theoretical foundations nor in its practical 
applications is it distinguishable from psychology in Britain or America. Nor 
have important contributions to psychological theory been made. Nevertheless 
Australia is giving to psychology a flavour and direction of its own; and it is 
likely that the latter half of this century will see psychology here achieving 
independence and maturity, and so contributing directly to the development 
of the science. A similar statement could be made about music, painting, 
literature and architecture; in other words, the development of psychology 
as an intellectual discipline is foliowing lines similar to those of other disciplines. 
It has to be seen as part of a wider growth pattern and studied in a social and 
historical context. 

Before describing what psychologists have done and are doing, therefore, 
we need to sketch briefly the social and intellectual climate of this continent. 

Australia is ‘the largest island in the world’, a continent of some 3 million 
square miles with g million inhabitants along its fringes, the majority along the 
south-eastern and southern seaboard. Except for the seaboard areas it is a 
hard continent, with huge areas of desert and uninhabitable arid mountainous 
scrub—two-thirds of the country gets less than 20 inches of rain per annum. 
The first settkement was made just over 150 years ago by convicts sent from 
Britain to ‘the last Sea-thing dredged by Sailor-Time from Space’. 

The aborigines, estimated to have numbered some 400,000, were nomadic 
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hunters, isolated from contact with other cultures for so long that they had 
remained a Stone Age people, who never achieved the transition to a settled 
agriculture. In the long course of centuries their imaginations had been 
confined within a pattern of social myths and observances of such complexity 
that the intellectual efforts of each generation appear to have been exhausted 
in the act of learning these patterns ai.d acting according to their demands [8].1 
The new settlers thus found little to stimulate them in their natural and social 
environments: the one, hard, with alien forms of flora and fauna; the other, 
totally unintelligible and even, according to the then current European 
religious tenets, evil. 

From the beginning, therefore, emphasis lay on mastery by the individual 
of the physical conditions of living. Here the Australians soon showed energy 
as well as initiative. They introduced the wheat, sheep and cattle on which 
Australia’s prosperity has rested for a century; improved the wheat and 
invented the first combine harvester; built the first long-distance telegraph and 
telephones; were pioneers in refrigeration and shipbuilding. 

As the Australians were pioneers in developments and inventions that helped 
to master a difficult natural environment, so they were pioneers in social 
reform—but they did not produce fundamental advances in knowledge of 
the physical, biological, or social sciences. 

The culture pattern was ‘outgoing’, practical, and heuristic—some have 
said materialistic. Yet behind the preoccupation with material advances in 
the standard of living lay, and still lies, an optimistic humanism that is both 
romantic and idealistic, and that to some extent explains the continued 
preoccupation with problems of social and political freedom. Its latest manifes- 
tations can be seen on the world stage in Australia’s championship at the 
United Nations of the causes of oppressed peoples, for instance, the Indo- 
nesians. Earlier there were the introduction of adult suffrage by the middle 
of last century; voting by secret ballot and compulsory voting; introduction 
of the 8-hour day (in the building industry, 1856) and 40-hour week (1948) ; 
trade unionism in the 1880’s, which preceded industrialization. 

The original control of the country was authoritarian, bureaucratic and 
centralized. Policy decisions had to be referred to London. The ‘frontier’ was 
occupied by large landholders—a pattern radically different from that of the 
early history of the U.S.A.—and finance was controlled from Britain [1]. It 
was not until the gold rushes of the 1850’s that strong radical groups emerged 
and fought for political freedom. But in spite of a large measure of political 
freedom, centralization remained dominant, and was firmly established once 
more when the federal Commonwealth was created in 1901. This centralized 
pattern can also be seen clearly in the distribution of social power. Big industry 
is controlled from one or two urban centres. Nearly all trades unions have 
Commonwealth-wide affiliations and membership, and almost all labour 
struggles take place at a national, not a local, level. 

On the other hand, it may be argued that this very ‘outgoingness’, this 
unconcern with theoretical clarifications, gave rise to problems and potential 
sources of social tension. Thus Bland [3, Ch. VIII], writing of the problems of 
a highly centralized public administration says, ‘with all the nation’s reputa- 
tion for social experiments, there is a singular indifference to social and political 
theories . . . nowhere in the British Commonwealth is local government 


1. Figures in brackets refer to the bibliography on p. 234. 
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so rudimentary as in Australia, nor do local institutions and local opinion 
exercise so little influence on the central organs of politics and administration’, 
This unconcern with theory is, however, diminishing, as we shall see later, 
Here let us note that it is the development of psychology as the core of the social 
sciences which is focusing attention on the facts as well as the theories of social 
change. 

Let us now look at the development of psychology in Australia. In the 
summing up we shall attempt to come back to the general socio-cultural 
problems and situations so briefly outlined above. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The Departments of Psychology in the Australian universities owe their 
beginnings very largely to men who had been ’schoolteachers, while in Ger- 
many, Britain and America, Psychology Departments had been founded more 
often by academic teachers of philosophy, or by physiologists who had changed 
their allegiance to philosophy. The history of education in Australia gives a 
clue to the reasons for this development. 

As early as 1826, only two years after the first political institutions had been 
added to the original government of New South Wales and when its popula- 
tion was some 50,000 (half of whom were convicts), the Church and Schools 
Corporation Act granted £20,000 per annum to the Anglican clergy for 
educational purposes. In 1848 a Secular Board was set up in addition to the 
Denominational Board, and by 1880 education had been made compulsory 
for the ages of 7 to 14. Even more rapid was the development in Victoria, 
which was proclaimed a separate colony in 1851 and in 1872 proclaimed 
an Act—the first in the British Empire—making education free, compulsory 
and secular between the ages of 5 and 15 (later lowered to 14). 

Education is an applied social science. Here we clearly see it applied to the 
practical problems which faced the early settlers: First, to found a society that 
would not be based on class privileges or religious differences; second, to mark 
its difference from the society of the homeland and yet maintain its attachment 
to the latter’s language and cultural values. 

Again, true to the practical, outgoing character of the Australian culture 
pattern, educational advance has been made in practice, while theory has 
remained dependent on Britain and America. Thus the development of mul- 
tilateral schools, especially in rural districts, began early, and the creation of 
a system of correspondence courses for children of widely scattered settlers 
and the ‘Kindergarten of the Air’ have been both remarkable and effective. 
In recent years, too, there has been a striking development of baby health 
centres and nursery schools. As early as 1872, Anthony Trollope [9], an English 
visitor with great powers of observation and vivid writing, commented on the 
—to an Englishman of that time—extraordinary development of educational 
institutions. 

To round off this picture and to anticipate, it can be said that this eminently 
practical attitude to education is now being transfused with a more theoretical 
outlook. The greatly increased sums being devoted by the Commonwealth 
Government to research in the social sciences, and the creation of a National 
University for postgraduate research in the physical, biological and social 
sciences are clear evidence of this trend. 
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The first independent Department of Psychology was started by H. T. Lovell 
at Sydney University in 1923; the second by the late Dr. H. L. Fowler at the 
University of Western Australia in 1933; and the third in 1946 in Melbourne, 
Victoria. In the remaining three states of Tasmania, South Australia and 
Queensland, the Departments of Psychology are still part of the Departments 
of Philosophy, though they have a considerable degree of independence. 
Teachers’ colleges in the six states have had small Departments of Psychology 
since the 1920s. 

During the first world war, the Australian armed forces did not make use of 
psychological services. But by the second world war the number of professional 
psychologists had greatly increased and the demand for their services grew 
rapidly. A later section will discuss the wartime use of psychologists. Here we 
note merely that the wartime use of trained psychologists in the armed forces 
and in industry has led to a rapidly growing demand for more trained psycholo- 
gists and for the extension of psychological services. But before we glance at the 
fields and organizations in which psychologists are employed, let us briefly 
review their training. 


THE TRAINING OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Though there are differences in detail at the three universities which award 
full honours degrees in psychology, the general principles are much the same. 
First-year studies are designed to give students a broad introduction to the 
fields and methods of psychology. Thereafter, professional training proper 
commences, and after a further two or three years leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts with Honours. Since the majority is employed in vocational 
and educational guidance, some emphasis is given to psychometrics training, 
combined with clinical practice. At all stages after the first, training in research 
is given, and higher degrees are almost wholly gained by research theses. 

Two aspects in which the training of psychologists differs from that in Britain 
and in the U.S.A. are worth emphasizing. The first is that Australian univer- 
sities do not split psychology into the many fragments which one finds in the 
handbooks of American universities. One result of this is that the average 
young Australian graduate is far more of an ‘all-rounder’ than his Ameri- 
can—and also British—counterpart. The division into various types of gra- 
duate ‘schools’, so familiar in Germany and America, is quite unknown. 

Secondly, compared with Britain, the undergraduate training of psycholo- 
gists is far more thorough, particularly in psychometric and diagnostic testing, 
in statistics and the design of experiments, and in field work. Among students 
there is, to be sure, some impatience with abstract and particularly with 
speculative theory, as might be expected from the preceding analysis of a 
predominantly empirical culture. Yet the trend towards concern with deeper 
intellectual aims and values in psychology has become strikingly evident 
during the past few years. 


EMPLOYMENT AND STATUS OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The Commonwealth Department of Labour and National Service has Voca- 
tional Guidance and Employment Service Divisions in each state, as well as 
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research branches. The Commonwealth also runs acoustic laboratories fo; 
deaf children and adult ex-service personnel (developed since the Rubella 
epidemics in 1940-41), in all of which one or more psychologists are employed, 

Each state education department has a psychology service, the oldest, most 
highly developed and most flexible being that of New South Wales. Its main 
functions are to give educational counselling throughout the school years and 
vocational advice on leaving. In addition, the backward, the retarded and the 
exceptionally gifted are screened out for remedial teaching or for special 
classes. Child guidance clinics are being developed. 

An interesting feature of the New South Wales system is the degree of its 
decentralization. Whereas in Victoria and Tasmania, for instance, the psycho. 
logical services of the education departments are centralized, in New South 
Wales each high school and each group of primary schools has its psychologists, 
Though they are all administered by the department, the psychologists never. 
theless have considerable autonomy and can therefore work closely with the 
school staffs. 

The mental health departments of the states also maintain child guidance 
clinics, and are developing psychological clinics at mental hospitals. The first 
of these was started in Tasmania. 

Thus the majority of professional psychologists outside the universities and 
teachers’ colleges have the status and pay of civil servants. This is in line with 
the general highly centralized tendency of Australian education and politics, 
It also illustrates the point made in the introduction that the dominant ten- 
dency in Australian education, as in other sciences, has hitherto been to apply 
scientific knowledge for the benefit of the community rather than to engage 
in long-term ‘academic’ research. The various psychology branches—includ- 
ing that of the Commonwealth Office of Education—have carried out much 
research, but it has been mainly in the field of psychometrics, the develop- 
ment and construction of new tests, and associated statistical techniques. Thus 
the Australian Council for Educational Research sells annually some three- 
quarters of a million tests and maintains its own test research division. No 
comparable organization exists in Britain. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN WORLD WAR II 


After the outbreak of war in 1939, most psychologists were absorbed into the 
armed forces, and assistant psychologists were trained on a large scale in many 
different social processes: the co-ordination of manpower and its selection for 
forces and industry; delinquency and crime; and, at the end, in the rehabilita- 
tion of wounded men and returned prisoners-of-war. 

Again it is characteristic of the Australian pattern that almost the whole 
emphasis lay on dealing effectively with individuals, giving as it were maximum 
aid to each individual in recognizing and using his capacities in the most 
directly useful ways. The wider social applications of psychological techniques 
were hardly touched upon. For instance, there was nothing comparable to 
the postwar British CRU (Civilian Rehabilitation Unit), in which men were 
gathered in groups and re-adapted to civil life not only through training or 
re-training of individual skills, but through a readjustment of the dynamics of 
their social fields, and re-orientation of their social perceptions. A high propor- 
tion of Australians were held prisoner for many years by the Germans (Greece, 
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es for # Crete) and the Japanese (Singapore, Burma, Malaya). For the rehabilitation 
Rubella of these men in terms of social dynamics nothing was done. Again, it was the 
loyed. § ;ndividual personality capacities and disabilities that were dealt with. The 
» Most # structure of social attitudes was left untouched, except in psychiatric cases 








‘Main § which of necessity called for psychotherapeutic treatment. 

rs and Here again we see an example of individualist egalitarianism. Each depart- 
id the ment dealing with soldiers or with prisoners-of-war functioned in relative isola- 
pecial & tion. Interdisciplinary relations were not established, partly because of the 






lack of more profound theoretical thinking about the basic concepts of the 
social sciences. Good as most of the work was, it lacked wider treatment 
because of the dominant preoccupation with practical applications. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN INDUSTRY 







Before World War II, psychology was hardly applied to industry in Australia, 
except by the Institute of Industrial Management in Sydney and the Sydney 
Technical College. Even there it was largely a matter of developing and 
applying vocational guidance procedures. No private organization employed 
a psychologist. The reasons for this can be briefly summarized: the majority 
(some 97 per cent) of firms was small; since 1888 industrial workers had been 
strongly unionized; the Commonwealth Government lays down a basic wage 
structure for the whole country, and wage disputes are subject to rulings by 
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pply & the Arbitration Courts; industry has been protected by high tariffs; and since 
° the depression the economy has been expanding, so that for many years now 
clud- 


there has been full employnfent. Of these factors, the most important psycholo- 
gically are no doubt the enduring tradition of active resistance to exploitation 
and its correlate, the Arbitration Courts. 

During the war, a major change was brought about by the rapid 
development of secondary and heavy industry. This state of affairs has become 
permanent, so that there are now many more large concerns and corporations, 
and the human problems of an industrial civilization are more obvious and 
more pressing. 

The success of applying psychological techniques within the armed forces 
soon made it possible to apply them to industry as well. In 1941 the Australian 
Council for Educational Research developed a test battery to select personnel 
for the engineering trades. Within a year the Commonwealth Government 
added an industrial psychology section to the Industrial Welfare Division of 
the Department of Labour and National Service. Thus psychologists in 
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Australia began studies in the fields of industrial psychology comparable 
to those being carried out in Britain and America. Results are published in the 
ole quarterly Bulletin of Industrial Psychology and Personnel Practice. 
_ It is interesting to note how this development conforms to the social patterns 
ost B already noted by Trollope in 1872: reliance on centralized government, and 
ues § concern with the abilities of the individual. 
to These developments are having further effects. Industrialists are coming 
cre @ to see more clearly that effective exercise of personnel functions in industry 
i requires considerable training in theoretical and applied psychology. Con- 
5 0 


sequently increasing numbers of personnel officers are now receiving such 
training at the universities; and this in turn means that industry and commerce 
will employ fully qualified psychologists. Another important effect is the 
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increasing awareness of social factors in human relations—factors which lie 
outside the field of individual skills. This will be touched on in the next section, 


PRESENT TRENDS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


In 1949 the first number of The Australian Journal of Psychology was issued, 
Up till then psychological articles appeared in The Australian Journal of 
Philosophy and Psychology, founded in 1923. The new publication shows that, 
while interest in experimental psychology and in psychometrics is maintained, 
the field of social psychology is attaining greater prominence. 

Some of the chief psychological researches at present being carried out in 
Australia are concerned with the analysis of class structure and of social 
tensions. One of the consequences of the historical development of the 
Australian culture pattern had been that the population was remarkably 
homogeneous as regards national origin, that more than half lived in cities 
on the fringes of an isolated continent, and that it had developed a homo- 
geneous ideology. 

This ideology was based on individualism strongly tinged with a kind of 
competitive egalitarianism. By the contradiction between the last two words 
is meant the following: superficially it might seem that Australia has some of 
the characteristics of the competitive ideology of success. Detailed field 
studies [10, 11], however, indicate that the competitive element is really only 
a secondary symptom of a profound desire for security. Money is valued, and 
therefore sought after, not for power nor in order to indulge in more con- 
spicuous consumption than one’s neighbours, but primarily for use and 
security. The struggle for status is only a minor accompaniment or by-product 
of the striving after security. Confirmation of this thesis is to be found in the 
substantial proportion of the population which might be labelled ‘socially 
apathetic’, in the sense that their values do not include social or financial 
advancement for themselves or their children. In the psychological world 
this shows itself in the weakness of the drive to produce research publications 
and the greater attractiveness of secure jobs in the public service as compared 
with the relative uncertainty of advancement in the academic sphere. Indi- 
vidualism and security, in other words, rank higher than success. 

Since the end of the war Australia has become active in the councils of the 
world and feels especially strongly its strategic position in the Pacific. Its 
isolation is therefore at an end. Moreover, government policy is to attract 
increasing numbers of immigrants. It is frequently stated that the aim is to 
increase the population from its present 9 millions to 20 millions within a 
generation. Immigration is being largely handled by central federal agencies, 
which select and draft immigrants from Europe. 

Already the various state governments are concerned about the psychological 
problems of culture contact and assimilation. Characteristically, the first 
psychological piece of research to be carried out for the federal government 
was the construction of a language aptitude test battery, for screening 
immigrants into homogeneous school units for the purpose of learning the 
English language and something about the Australian way of life. But already 
the social problems of assimilation are becoming apparent and are being 
actively studied by anthropological field workers and by social psychologists 
in the universities and in government departments. 
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Similarly the trend in applied psychology is towards social psychology: 
industry as a social system; the field forces operating in personnel management, 
and in matters such as labour turnover and absenteeism. 


CONCLUSION 


Up to the first third of the twentieth century Australia had no indigenous 
traditional culture. Except for differences contingent upon a different physical 
environment, the way of life as expressed conceptually was that of Great 
Britain. England had even been famous for its wool prior to the industrial 
revolution and the Napoleonic wars [4, p. 11]. However, the seeds of change 
were sown during and by the first settlement of 1778. 

Now, some 150 years later, it is clear that that phase is ended. The people 
of Australia think of themselves as Australians, and are building a distinctive 
culture pattern. The development of psychology consequently is also entering 
anew phase. Briefly, this may be characterized by stating that social psychology 
is receiving greater emphasis. This, in turn, is bringing about closer contact 
between the different social sciences. One sign is the establishment of the 
Social Science Research Council, which consists of representatives of all the 
social sciences. Another is that the problems of social anthropology are 
receiving more attention and that the training of field anthropologists includes 
a considerable element of psychology. Since Porteus’s pioneering work in the 
psychology of the Australian aborigine [6] little further work has been done 
in that field. During World War II, however, the shortage of anthropologists 
soon made itself felt, and with it the need for basic psychological training of 
field workers. New research will undoubtedly take place in the near future. 


This expansion of the sphere of psychological studies is itself to some extent 
a reflection of the broadening political vision of Australia. Australians are very 
active participants in the United Nations and Unesco. It is understandable, 
therefore, that social tensions in general and international tensions in 
particular should provide fields of study for psychologists and other social 
scientists. The basis is still empirical; but the methods and results are 
reaching a far higher level of theoretical sophistication [10,11]. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY: ITS STUDY 
AND USE IN AUSTRALIA 


A. P. ELKIN 


By about the middle of the nineteenth century, anthropology in its various 
aspects came to be recognized as a separate discipline. A number of 
anthropological societies were formed and much writing and thinking on the 
subject went on in Europe, Great Britain and the United States. The anthro- 
pologists did not themselves undertake field work, except in prehistory and 
some physical anthropology. The chief exception was Lewis Morgan, who 
studied the Iroquois. 

The work of such anthropological scholars as Morgan, Tyler, James Frazer, 
McLennan, Bachofen and others, however, proved an incentive to missionaries, 
government officers and settlers living amongst peoples of primitive culture. 
Indeed, some of them had written articles and books in earlier days, but now 
the scholars were in touch with them and suggested lines of observation, and 
also theories to be tested in the field. 
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This was true of the Australian region. A. W. Howitt and L. Fison published 
a work, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, under the guidance of Morgan; Spencer and 
Gillen’s classical books, The Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899) and The 
Northern Tribes of Central Australia (1904), were influenced by Tyler and Frazer, 
and also showed awareness of the views of the great French sociologist, 
E. Durkheim. Howitt’s later work, The Native Tribes of South-east Australia (1906), 
was an attempt to collect all the available information from that region—a 
region quite distinct from Central Australia. His material was used by scholars 
abroad, and although some of it was gathered by correspondence with settlers 
and officials, his work was a great improvement on two earlier books which 
had been prepared mainly by correspondence: R. Brough Smyth’s The 
Aborigines of Victoria, two volumes (1778), and E. M. Curr’s The Australian Race, 
three volumes (1886). 

In the first decade of this century a few more books appeared which are of 
interest, though they vary in scientific value: W. E. Roth’s Ethnological Studies 
among the Aborigines of North-west Central Queensland (1897) describes in catalogue 
style the social structure and culture of the area. In a number of Ethnographical 
Bulletins published by the Queensland Government, he mostly followed the 
same dry, summarizing method with regard to east-coastal tribes, seldom 
relating one aspect of the culture to another. Then John Mathew published 
a brief account of two tribes on the Mary and Burnett Rivers in 1g10— 
somewhat incorrectly calling the book Two Representative Tribes of Queensland. 
A quite pleasant work was published by Mrs. Langloh Parker in 1905 on the 
Euahlayi tribe in the north-west of New South Wales, which was followed 
by two small books of the legends of the same tribe. In addition, R. H. Mathews, 
a New South Wales government surveyor, wrote a long series of articles during 
this decade, mainly on aspects of the social structure of aboriginal tribes, 
particularly in New South Wales, where he personally knew many groups. 
He also gathered material through correspondence from Queensland and the 
Northern Territory. His contribution to the analysis of the structure of the 
moiety, section and subsection system in relation to kinship and marriage 
was very valuable. 

The first full-time field work after that of Spencer and Gillen was carried 
out by A. R. Brown (later A. R. Radcliffe-Brown) in 1913 amongst tribal 
remnants on the lower De Grey River and along the coastal region south of 
the De Grey in Western Australia. He followed this a few years later with 
similar inquiries into the social structure of tribes along the lower Murray and 
lower Darling rivers, again working amongst tribal remnants in long settled 
regions. 

The record of New Guinea and Melanesia was similar, though, in the 
nineteenth century, these regions had no workers like Spencer and Gillen. 
Only books by explorers, travellers and missionaries had appeared. The 
Cambridge Expedition to Torres Strait in 1898 marked the change from 
‘armchair’ anthropology to planned field work. This was followed by 
Dr. C. G. Seligman’s field work, which was published in The Melanesians of 
British New Guinea (1910), and by W. H. R. Rivers’ The History of Melanesian 
Society (1914). A little later, anthropologists such as Felix Speiser in the Solomon 
Islands, Richard Thrunwald in the Solomon Islands and New Guinea, and 
D. Jenness in the D’Entrecasteaux, made useful contributions. 

The most important work, and one which gave a great impetus to field 
research, was carried out by B. Malinowski in the Trobriand Islands during 
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the years of the first world war. This intensive functional study of a culture 
demonstrated the value of working in the native language and of spending 
several periods in one field. 


AUSTRALIA AND ORGANIZATION OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


At the end of the first world war, conferences of representatives of leading 
scientific institutions held in London, Paris and Brussels formed an 
International Research Council and invited certain countries, including 
Australia, to affiliate with that Council through their own Research Council 
or Academy. In response, leading Australian scientists formed the Australian 
National Research Council in 1919, which linked up with both the Inter- 
national Council and the Pacific Science Association. The foundations of the 
Association were laid in 1920 at a conference in Honolulu. In 1923 the second 
Pan-Pacific Science Congress was held in Australia—at Melbourne and 
Sydney. At that meeting the Congress, on the recommendation of the Anthro- 
pological Division, urged university and government authorities in Australia 
to establish a University Department of Anthropology for the purpose of 
(a) training anthropological research workers and supervising research projects 
in Australia, New Guinea and Melanesia; (b) giving administrative officers 
and missionaries such training in anthropology as would assist them in their 
work amongst the native peoples of the region; and (c) providing for under- 
graduate and graduate students of the university. 

The implementation of these resolutions was entrusted to the Australian 
National Research Council, which was successful in its endeavours. The 
Commonwealth and state governments provided sufficient money to establish 
the Department of Anthropology in the University of Sydney in 1925. Lectures 
began in the following year. At the same time the Research Council obtained 
a verv generous grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, to be spent in the 
general sphere of human biology. The Council set up an Anthropological 
Research Committee under the chairmanship of the Professor of Anthropology, 
with members drawn from all the states. A further recommendation of the 
second Pacific Science Congress was followed, namely that Australia should 
be mainly responsible for anthropological research amongst the native peoples 
of Australia, Papua and Australian New Guinea and, along with Great 
Britain, for work in the British Solomon Islands Protectorate. Great Britain 
and France were asked to concentrate mainly on the New Hebrides; the 
Netherlands, on Dutch New Guinea, the Bishop Museum in Honolulu, on 
Polynesian territories for which it held political responsibility. There were, 
of course, to be no hard and fast rules, and co-operation was to be—and has 
been—practised. 

The courses in anthropology in the University of Sydney form part of those 
leading to the degrees of B.A., M.A., and B.Sc. and to the Diploma of Anthro- 
pology. Special courses are given for administrative officers and missionaries. 
Social and cultural anthropology, as well as linguistics and some physical 
anthropology and archaeology, are included in the curriculum. Students in 
the fourth year of the honours school, and also postgraduate students, are 
instructed in research methods. Sociology has also been developed, and some 
final year honours students specialize in this section of the work, and for their 
higher degree do appropriate field work. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES AND ACTION IN AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITIES AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH PLAN 


The Committee for Anthropological Research, through the Professor of 
Anthropology, directed research in the earlier years, firstly into as many 
Australian tribes as possible whose social structure had been either undisturbed 
or only slightly modified; secondly, into de-tribalized aboriginal groups, 
particularly their social structure; and thirdly, into New Guinea and Melan- 
esian communities. This general policy has been continued, but in recent years 
special attention has also been given to the process and problems of social and 
cultural change, and emphasis has increasingly been laid on intensive work 
both in Australia and New Guinea. During the decade 1926-36 a dozen workers 
from the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, were occupied 
on field work in various parts of Northern Australia, and in all but one case 
they spent two periods in the same tribe. Since then, other workers have been 
extending research into neighbouring tribes and deepening our understanding 
of those previously studied. 

About the same time as the Department of Anthropology was founded in 
Sydney, a Board of Anthropological Research was set up in the University of 
Adelaide to organize research, especially amongst the aborigines of South and 
Central Australia. It was mainly interested in physical anthropology and 
archeology, though some attention has also been paid to social anthropology 
and linguistics. The research expeditions usually last a few weeks, during 
which a team of workers address themselves to different aspects of the project 
in hand. For the first ten years most of these expeditions were financed by the 
Australian National Research Council. 

The University of Melbourne has for many years employed a Research 
Fellow in Anthropology, who began as a field worker for the Australian 
National Research Council. Occasional grants from various sources have 
enabled him to continue his field research in parts of North Australia. 

When the Australian National University was founded in 1946, a Depart- 
ment of Anthropology was established within its School of Pacific Studies. 
It provides training for postgraduates, and awards scholarships, fellowships 
and grants which enable postgraduate students as well as members of staff to 
engage in field work. Although one student and one member of the staff are 
carrying out research in North Australia, the attention of the Department is 
centred on Papua and New Guinea. 

Training for anthropological research and field work in anthropology are 
at present directed from the Departments of Anthropology in the University 
of Sydney and the Australian National University; from time to time expedi- 
tions are sent out from the University of Adelaide and, much more occasionally, 
from the University of Melbourne. Undergraduate teaching in anthropology 
is only provided by Sydney; postgraduate training is provided by both Sydney 
and Canberra. Some teaching at the undergraduate level is to begin soon at the 
University of Western Australia, Perth, and the universities of Melbourne and 
Queensland are contemplating similar courses. 


COLLABORATION 


In addition to direct research done by and from these universities and the 
Australian National Research Council, there has been much collaboration 
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with workers from institutions abroad. The National Research Council and the 
Professor of Anthropology at Sydney, from 1926 on, have given all possible 
help to field workers from Great Britain, Europe and America. Such workers 
have come from the Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, London, Chicago, 
Pennsylvania, Washington (St. Louis), Wisconsin and others, and from 
museums in New York (The American Museum of Natural History), Oslo, 
Frankfurt and Paris (Musée de Homme). The areas and fields of research 
have been fitted in to the general scheme planned for Australia and Melanesia, 
This collaboration is continuing. In recent years, the Fulbright grants have 
enabled anthropologists to come to these regions to work in collaboration with 
the University of Sydney, the Australian National University (Canberra), 
and the Board of Anthropological Research (Adelaide). This Board also colla- 
borated with two expeditions sent out from Harvard University to study the 
physical anthropology of the aborigines. 

In addition, research was carried out in the early 1920’s in Papua and New 
Guinea by government anthropologists, in particular F. E. Williams and 
E. W. P. Chinnery, and at the present time there is a government anthropo- 
logist in the Territory of Papua and New Guinea. These anthropologists, while 
tackling specific problems, have made important contributions to the stock 
of factual data. In recent years, New Caledonia has had a full-time anthropo- 
logist (Dr. J. Guiart, ethnologue de I’Institut Frangais d’Océanie). 

Finally, several of the museums in Australia have taken an active part in 
anthropological field work. The National Museum, Melbourne, became 
associated with the researches of Professor Sir Balwin Spencer in the Northern 
Territory, and its officers have carried out valuable research into the physical 
anthropology, early history and stone culture of the aborigines of Victoria. 
The South Australian Museum, Adelaide, has likewise shown much activity 
with regard to the material culture, prehistory and physical anthropology of 
the aborigines, especially of South Australia. Very careful archeological 
studies have been done under its auspices. The Australian Museum, Sydney, 
has paid special attention through its curators of anthropology to the stone 
implement industry, kitchen middens, cave paintings and, in particular, to 
the rock engravings of New South Wales. It also collaborated with the Ameri- 
can and Australian Scientific Expedition to the coastal region of Arnhem 
Land in 1948. In Queensland, similar work has been undertaken, mainly by 
the Anthropological Society—which has its headquarters at the University 
of Queensland—in collaboration with the Queensland Museum. 


LINGUISTICS 


By far the greater part of the anthropological research conducted in Australia 
and from Australian institutions has been concerned with social structure and 
the culture of the native peoples. This field research has in most cases necessi- 
tated at least some degree of study of the native language concerned, even 
though much work could be done with English or ‘pidgin’. Most field workers, 
therefore, have studied the language of the people with whom they were 
working and recorded mythology in the native texts, even though they have 
not become sufficiently skilled in the language to use it for all their work. 
Some have been able to gain a sufficient mastery of the language to enable 
them to enter more deeply into native thought as well as to produce linguistic 
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studies. In addition, a few linguistic specialists have worked in the areas, 
notably Dr. A. Capell (Reader in Oceanic Languages, Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Sydney), who has made linguistic surveys of the native 
languages of Melanesia, New Guinea and Australia, as well as making detailed 
studies of a few of the languages. Monographs on particular languages in 
Australia have been written by T. G. H. Strehlow and W. E. Smythe. In 
recent years, too, several immediate postgraduate students of the University 
of Sydney, who had received their basic linguistic training at the Wycliffe 
School of Linguistics, have made valuable studies of languages in North 
Australia and Papua. For the rest, linguistic contributions have been made 
mainly by missionaries. 


THE OVERALL PICTURE 


The overall picture reveals that a great deal of planned work in social and cul- 
tural anthropology and in linguistics has been carried out in the Australian 
and Melanesian regions since 1926. In addition, an increasing amount has 
been done in the fields of physical anthropology and archeology. Workers from 
Australian institutions and oversea ones which have worked in collaboration 
with them amount to more than two score. The number of expeditions is even 
greater, since many have been in the field twice, and at least seven, more 
than twice. 

As a result, we have now a very good record of the social organization, the 
economic life, ritual, mythology and magic of the Australian aborigines, and a 
no less valuable record of their art. Nearly all the significant areas for work have 
been centres of research at least once. The plan which is now being followed 
is to send the same or, if necessary, other workers into those areas of which we 
already possess basic understanding, so that our knowledge may be deepened, 
and changes in culture and organization, and in attitudes and reactions 
towards European culture, may be studied and measured. 

The same cannot yet be said for the immense field in New Guinea and 
Melanesia, but the number of samples has been increasing rapidly. The most 
startling example is in the highlands of Australian New Guinea, At the begin- 
ning of the 1930’s this region was not known to be inhabited. The first contacts 
with the more than half a million natives in it were made in about 1933-34, 
and there are still parts where almost no contact has been made by govern- 
ment patrols or any other Europeans. However, the whole region has been 
divided up into administrative sub-districts, with missionary organizations 
working in many places. Very little serious anthropology was done until 
after the second world war, but since then almost a dozen trained anthropo- 
logists have worked in selected areas, several of them returning to their fields 
for a second period. The most intensive work has been carried out in the 
eastern half of the region. Some work has already been done in the western 
half, which was the latest to be brought under control. In the eastern half, 
the people of each linguistic group are being studied in regular order, with the 
result that a fairly complete coverage will be gained. It will, of course, have 
to be studied again later on, at least in sample communities. 

The field work at present in progress in the coastal areas of the mainland 
of Australian New Guinea, added to the results of earlier work at different 
centres, should provide adequate knowledge of the social structure and culture 
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of the region, and not least about the Cargo Cults, which are a marked feature 
of contact between natives and Europeans in many of the communities. Only 
a few parts of New Britain and New Ireland have been anything like ade- 
quately studied, but research is being extended in them. The same applies to 
the Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides, and indeed also to Dutch New 
Guinea. 

Papua had the advantage of a full-time government anthropologist for many 
years in the person of F. E. Williams, who published works on several of the 
tribes. Trained anthropologists also made valuable studies of a number of 
communities, particularly along the coast and in the islands of the archipelago 
off the north-eastern tip of Papua. Recently, too, a sound sociological study was 
made by Dr. C. Belshaw of the large suburb-like village of Hanuabada, whose 
inhabitants are an integral part of the economic life of Port Moresby, the 
capital of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea. This is the first study of 
an urbanized native people in this territory, though the study by Dr. H. I. 
Hogbin of the Busama people across the harbour from Lae is also of a sophis- 
ticated people who have adapted themselves to the modern situation. They do 
not, however, provide the labour force for Lae, as the Hanuabadans do for 
Port Moresby. 

Emphasis is being placed now on studying the stages and processes of social 
and cultural change, and of adjustment to new economic, political, social and 
religious institutions. Communities in different stages of contact and modifica- 
tion are being selected for this type of study. 

Population problems have not been overlooked. The social anthropologist 
can only deal with one aspect of them, but the medical services in Papua and 
New Guinea are also working on them. 

The population problems of the Australian aborigines are not being neg- 
lected. Workers endeavour to obtain exact vital statistics and to relate these 
to other factors in the situation. Thanks to better attention to health, diet and 
the care of children—made possible by Commonwealth policy—there are 
indications, that the aboriginal population will hold its own, and indeed 
increase. A similar trend is also apparent in parts of New Guinea and Mela- 
nesia. This may raise another problem for the anthropologist, namely the 
native’s own adjustment to an increasing population, and in some places, 
e.g. Tikopia, over-population and emigration. 


THE DELAYED-RETURN TYPE OF PROJECT 


Nearly thirty years have passed since organized research was begun in these 
Australian and Melanesian regions, and a limited amount of sound work 
was done previously. The passing of such a period, a generation in length, 
provides a unique opportunity for studying the process of change. By observing, 
describing, analysing and comparing changes in structure and culture which 
have occurred, we might well isolate factors of change in particular and in 
general, and possibly too, principles inherent in their operation. A base line 
is provided by earlier functional study, and ifthe same anthropologist returns 
to the field after a lapse of twenty or more years, he will not only ascertain 
the changes, if any, but also be able to reconstruct the probable sequence of 
events. If the original worker cannot return to his field, then someone who 
has familiarized himself with the earlier situation should take up the task. 
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Such a ‘delayed-return’ method might well lead to the establishment of at 
least tentative principles of social and cultural change under given conditions. 
This is important for theory; but it is also of practical significance for adminis- 
trators and missionaries. They have to know the effects of culture contact, 
and of their own activity. In particular, they need to know which sorts of 
action, influence and interference lead only to modification of custom and 
behaviour, and which may cause such serious disturbance of the social struc- 
ture that confusion, lawlessness and disintegration result. This, in turn, may 
be associated with population decline. 

A related problem, on which the delayed-return method could throw light, 
is that of readjustment and recovery. Numbers of peoples of primitive culture 
who twenty years or more ago were steadily decreasing have since begun either 
to stabilize their population or to increase. Several factors are to be considered: 
these include biological readjustment through increasing immunity to 
introduced diseases and to the effects of clothes and European foods; cultural 
re-adaptation; the provision of improved medical services by the administering 
powers; and an increasing use of indigenous social or political ‘machinery’ 
and of native personnel in administration. To determine the absolute and 
relative values of these factors in recovery is of great practical importance as 
well as of scientific interest. 

The same ‘delayed-return’ method will throw light on the critical 
psychological phases through which, for example, many Melanesian peoples 
pass. Those which are expressed in Cargo Cults are in part symptomatic 
of the people’s failure to appreciate the background and implications of the 
European economic system, and of a feeling that fundamental knowledge 
(secret or ritual) is being withheld. This feeling, arising from the indigenous 
view that magic and ritual are essential to the production of food and articles 
can lead to a sense of deprivation and injustice. The Cargo Cults are a ritual 
attempt to obtain the desired European goods. But in addition, they express 
a desire for self-determination, and in some cases an incipient nationalism. 

A related problem is that of the ‘double life’, or two-fold adaptation which 
is consciously but gradually assumed by native peoples. Outwardly they 
appear satisfactorily adjusted to the white man and his demands—government 
officer, missionary, or employer. They have accepted him, partly because 
there is no practical alternative. Inwardly, however, they find meaning, 
psychological assurance and cultural continuity only in indigenous customs, 
beliefs and ritual. The significance and effect of this ‘double life’ can only be 
measured after a period of time has elapsed. Moreover, the study of the 
problem would be more effective if made by the same anthropologist on two 
or more occasions. The earlier personal contacts should contribute to that 
confidence which is essential if the depth of the ‘double life’ is to be revealed. 

Several ‘delayed-return’ projects have been undertaken during the past 
three years, and we await the results. They concern North Australia, Eastern 
Papua, Manus (Admiralty Islands), Lesu (New Ireland), the Trobriands and 
Tikopia. Earlier still, in the 1930’s, the late Richard Thurnwald returned to 
Buin (Bougainville), where he had first carried out researcli in 1908.1 


1. For a discussion of the delayed-return and ’critical’ projects, see A. P. Elkin, Social Anthropology in Melanesia, 
Oxford, 1953, p. 147-57. 
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In Australia an increasing amount of research is being done into mixed-blood 
aborigines—partly from the standpoint of physical anthropology, but mainly 
from that of social anthropology—and into the trends towards assimilation, 
amalgamation, or the development of a dual society. This work is carried 
out systematically in New South Wales by the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney. Workers from that Department have also studied these 
problems in other parts of Australia. This subject is not only of theoretical 
interest; it is of great importance for Australian national life. No specific study 
of mixed-blood communities has been undertaken in Melanesia and New 
Guinea. Indeed, up to the present there has been no problem. 


USES MADE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


As stated above, the Department of Anthropology in the University of Sydney 
was founded partly to provide courses for government officers and mission- 
aries, which would assist them in their practical work, and partly to supervise 
research, the results of which would be of value in administration. Until the 
outbreak of the second world war, the administrative officers for Australia 
and New Guinea received anthropological training in that department. 
Since the war, they receive such training, along with instruction in other 
subjects, at a special School of Pacific Administration, Sydney. But patrol 
officers for the Northern Territory, teachers for aboriginal schools in the same 
territory, and welfare, officers for the Aborigines’ Welfare Department of 
New South Wales, receive special training in anthropology in the University 
of Sydney, as do missionaries from a number of missionary societies. 

In addition to the work done by government anthropologists in Papua and 
New Guinea, anthropologists have frequently had the opportunity to advise 
administrators on the problems confronting them in their work amongst 
native peoples. They have also been asked both by administrations and by 
missionary authorities to report and advise on special problems. 

During the war, research work done by anthropologists in preceding years 
was found to be of great value when contact was established between members 
of the services and the natives, and when the most effective ways of enabling 
the natives to understand the issues at stake had to be determined. Research 
workers’ reports on the regions were also found to be of use for military pur- 
poses. When peace came, an anthropologist was employed to assist in the 
assessment of war damage to native property and the establishment of Native 
Courts in New Guinea. In Australia, anthropologists have been used to help 
establish schools for full-blood aborigines and commissions of inquiry into 
problems of administration and justice, and are employed in the administra- 
tion. 

Anthropology has come to be recognized in Australia as a means to 
understanding native peoples and the problems arising out of contact with 
them. In addition, the increasing number of anthropological departments 
in the universities and the growing strength of anthropological societies bear 
witness to the role being played by anthropology in Australian science and 
life. 
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For over 15 years, the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, 
has dealt with modern society, both in its teaching and in its research activity, 
and as there have been no university departments of sociology in Australia, 
Sydney has been meeting a definite need. Final year honours students as 
well as postgraduates may specialize in this aspect of the department’s 
activities. 

Anthropology’s special contribution in this field is to approach the study 
of communities in a holistic manner, that is, to regard them as functioning 
units of the various elements and institutions which constitute community 
structure and life. This is especially applicable to country towns and districts. 
A number of such studies have been made, and it is hoped that eventually 
general principles will emerge. 

Large cities cannot be studied in the same manner, though valuable 
understanding is gained by adopting the anthropological holistic approach 
in the study of a suburb, or a section of one. This has been specially rewarding 
in the study of comparatively small areas in the densely populated inner 
suburbs. A study of the operation of principles of kinship, contiguity, continuity 
and communal life in such parts has not only been of academic interest; it 
has thrown light on the context of attitudes—for ‘example, towards moving 
to housing settlements in the outer suburbs. 

Research has also been carried out in the spheres of industrial and rural 
sociology. Possibly, however, some of the most valuable work done has been 
on problems connected with the assimilation of immigrants in Australia, 
for here the anthropological aspect of culture plays an important part—the 
more general problems of the effect of culture contact, familiar in aboriginal, 
New Guinea and Melanesian fields, are ones with which anthropology should 
be especially fitted to deal. It is the anthropologist’s business to know the 
cultural |background of the various groups and their social structure, and to 
observe the interaction of that structure and culture and those prevailing in 
Australia. Australia is an ideal region for this study for since the 1850’s, fairly 
compact immigrant groups have successively settled there. The degree of 
assimilation, or amalgamation, or of separateness, can therefore be studied 
against different durational as well as different cultural backgrounds. Moreover, 
the problem can be examined in quite different Australian environments, 
ranging from the sugar cane areas of North Queensland to the industrial areas 
of the south-east; and from the vine-growing districts of the lower Murray 
River to the farming and fishing communities of the south-west corner of the 
continent. Studies made into various aspects of this problem under the auspices 
of the University of Sydney have been used by the Commonwealth Department 
of Immigration. 

The University of Melbourne (particularly the Department of Agriculture), 
the University of Perth (Department of Economics), and more recently the 
new Department of Anthropology and Sociology in the Australian National 
University, have carried out some research projects within the wide field of 
sociology. At Sydney—and to a certain extent at Melbourne—the Depart- 
ments of Town and Country Planning and of Agriculture, and the Board of 
Studies responsible for providing the course for those preparing to qualify 
as social workers, seek the co-operation of anthropological and sociological 
disciplines. 
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This teaching and research is closely related to the work done in the sphere 
of social psychology, and it is normal for students of social anthropology, 
especially those who follow the courses leading to an honours degree and 
research, to have received training in psychology also. 

To conclude, anthropological research is dealing more and more with 
problems of Australian society and culture. 
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II. TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AT AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITIES 


P. H. PARTRIDGE 


In this article I shall describe broadly the sort of teaching in the social sciences 
that is now carried on in Australian universities and deal with some of the 
trends in social science research in the past ten years or so. But it may be useful 
to say something first about the universities themselves. 

Until the end of the second world war, there were six Australian universities, 
one in each of the state capitals. They are usually referred to as the ‘state 
universities’, because each was founded by an Act of the state legislature, and 
each has always derived a large part of its funds from the state government. 
Since the end of the war, a number of new universities have come into existence. 
In 1948 the present New South Wales government established at Sydney 
the N.S.W. University of Technology. Its name suggests its function, but it 
also contains a Department of Humanities and Social Sciences, and all 
students of technological subjects are required to take courses in the humanities 
and the social sciences as part of their degree course. The same government 
has pursued a policy of decentralizing university education, and has established 
a University of New England at Armidale in the northern part of the State. 
This university began as a college of the University of Sydney in 1939, but 
achieved autonomy as a new university in 1954. A University College was also 
opened at Newcastle—a large industrial city about a hundred miles north of 
Sydney—at the beginning of 1954. Under the Australian federal constitution, 
education is a matter reserved for the states; and most of the money for 
education, including university education, has hitherto been provided by 
state governments. But since the end of the war, the Commonwealth (federal) 
Government has been heavily subsidizing the state universities. Another 
instance of the Commonwealth government’s interest in university education 
was the foundation in 1946 of the Australian National University at Canberra, 
the seat of the federal government. The Australian National University is a 
research university. Its main function is to prosecute research in four main 
fields: physical science, medical science, social science and Pacific studies. 
It has, and is intended to have, only a small body of graduate students, most 
of them proceeding to the Ph.D. degree. There are no undergraduates. The 
new university has been in operation for about five years, and it is already 
evident that the two Research Schools of Social Science and Pacific Studies 
will make a considerable contribution both to the quantity and the quality 
of research carried on in Australia in these two broad fields. 

In the state universities, the social sciences are taught to undergraduates 
in three faculties: Arts, Economics (or Commerce) and Law. Usually the pass 
course for the B.A. and the B.Ec. degrees is of three years, the honours degree, 
four years. In these universities there are no graduate schools comparable to 
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the American graduate schools, but there are some postgraduate students 
working for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Economics or Master 
of Law and, in some of the universities, for the degree of Ph.D. Many teachers 
in the state universities, in spite of the burden of teaching undergraduates, 
have made notable contributions to knowledge in the social sciences. By 
American, and even by British standards, the staffs of the departments have 
been rather small; but since the war, there has been a considerable expansion 
in many of the social science departments of most of the universities, and 
original research has come to occupy a much more important place in the 
activities of many of the departments. In some fields especially, which I shall 
particularize later on, there has been very great activity within the past ten 
years. In these fields there has arisen a new generation of young scholars, who 
have set new standards in productivity, and often in thoroughness of 
scholarship, for Australia. 

In one group of the social sciences—history, economics, political science, 
international relations—perhaps the most notable change that has occurred 
within the last two decades both in teaching and research has been the growing 
concentration on the study of Australia itself, and of regions which, because 
of geographical proximity or other factors, are of great political, economic 
or strategic importance to Australia. For this change there have been two main 
reasons. The first is the decline of Europe’s political influence throughout the 
world and the growing importance of Asia and the United States. The fading 
of Britain’s power in East Asia and the Pacific has thrown upon the Australians 
a much greater responsibility than they ever had before of providing for their 
own security and defining and protecting their own interests in this region, 
especially in relation to the peoples of Asia and of the Pacific, whose development 
may affect the future of Australia. The outcome of the war has meant that 
Australia can no longer follow the initiative or rely upon the power of Britain 
as it did throughout the whole of its history. This new responsibility and the 
very vivid awareness of Australia’s position and its problems in relation to the 
emerging nationalities of East and South Asia have influenced teaching and 
research in several of the social sciences. 

The other main cause is simply the growing maturity of Australian social 
scientists. Historians, political scientists, economists and others are no longer 
willing merely to follow and to teach the work of British, European or American 
scholars. They are themselves productive and determined to produce important 
original work. And, for many social scientists, original work is naturally work 
on Australian problems, Australian materials, or on the history and social 
problems of countries which are not remote from Australia, and where 
Australian scholars may hope to produce work worthy to compare with that 
of scholars from other countries. I do not want to suggest that it is only during 
the past two or three decades that Australian historians or other social scientists 
have turned their thought to original scholarship. After all, there is Coghlan’s 
work on Labour and Industry in Australia and Shann’s on Australian economic 
history, and that of Wood and Scott on other aspects of Australian history. 
Yet there has been a change in the last couple of decades. A much larger body 
of scholars is engaged on research in all the social sciences. And contemporary 
historians and political scientists are, on the whole, less inclined than their 
predecessors to assume that an understanding of British and European civiliz- 
ation is the highest form of intellectual cultivation; they are more willing to 
believe that an intensive study of the history and social life of their own country 
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and of the peoples of Asia and the Pacific is both appropriate education for 
undergraduates and a respectable field for individual research. 

Thus in teaching, the history departments of the Australian state universities 
are placing more and more emphasis on Australian history and Asian and 
Pacific history. Probably the great majority of honours students in departments 
of history are writing theses on some aspect of Australian history; and many 
are written on the history of Pacific peoples. A vast amount of very intensive 
monographic work is being done on many periods and aspects of Australian 
history, but especially on the history of the nineteenth century. The develop- 
ment of the Schools of Social Science and of Pacific Studies in the Australian 
National University is typical of what has been happening in Australian 
universities generally. In the School of Pacific Studies, the research work 
of the main departments—Anthropology, Pacific History, Far Eastern 
History, Geography and International Relations—is, of course, focused 
especially on East Asia and the Western Pacific. The Research School of Social 
Sciences is concentrating largely on Australian studies—constitutional law, 
political institutions and movements, Australian economic and political history, 
problems of the Australian economy, the assimilation of migrants, and so on. 
In this university, there is, of course, a much greater emphasis on Australian, 
Western Pacific and East Asian problems than there can be in the state 
universities, which in the education of undergraduates necessarily devote a 
great deal of time to teaching the history of British and European institutions 
and civilization. But the research of the better scholars of the state universities 
is for the most part of the same character. 

Thus, to mention a few examples, intensive work is being done now in the 
state universities and in the National University on Australian economic 
history—on such problems as the history of capital formation, the history 
of tariff policy, the history of particular industries and businesses. (A major 
work on the history of the Australian monetary system has recently appeared 
from the University of Sydney.) Some young economic historians have been 
influenced by American work on the application of economic theory to the 
study of the cyclic fluctuations of the last century. The political history of the 
several states is being studied more carefully than before; and a great deal of 
regional history is being written. The Department of Political Science in 
Melbourne has developed a special interest in the character of nationalist 
movements in Indonesia and East Asia. In the National University and some 
of the state universities a great deal of work is being done on problems con- 
nected with the assimilation of migrants—work directly inspired, of course, 
by the Commonwealth Government’s great postwar migration scheme. But 
it is impossible in a short article to particularize; we can only say in general 
terms that there has been in all the universities a very impressive growth of 
research, which has been chiefly inspired by this lively interest in Australian 
problems and in the problems of Asia and the Pacific. Of the social sciences, 
history, economics and law have been longest established in the universities 
as independent disciplines. It is only within the past ten years or so that 
political science has come to be recognized as a subject in its own right: in 
former times, politics was taught as part of other subjects—philosophy, 
history or law. However, separate departments have appeared and have grown 
rapidly in almost all the universities. The result is that intensive and extensive 
work on Australian political institutions is still in its infancy. 

Until quite recently, problems connected with the federal system received 
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most attention from political scientists or from lawyers or historians interested 
in politics. The emphasis is now changing. The young departments in the 
state universities and the Australian National University are concentrating 
rather on research into the institutions of government, federal and state, the 
political parties, the electoral system, the operation of pressure groups, the 
structure and problems of public administration. These are the subjects on 
which the most interesting work is now beginning to appear in published 
form. Much of this work, of course, is directly inspired and influenced by 
contemporary work in the United States, and by such British work as the 
Nuffield studies of British general elections. Within the next ten years it js 
certain that Australians will produce a great deal of work comparable to the 
detailed studies of political institutions and processes which American political 
scientists have been producing for a very long time. No subject has been more 
influenced by the upsurge of interest in the local scene than political science, 
On the other hand, its recent emancipation from the parent subjects of 
philosophy and history has not encouraged any fondness for the exploration 
of political ideas; Australian political science is entering its empirical and 
scientific phase; and it cannot be said that Australian universities at present 
boast any political thinker of force or originality. As I have suggested, the 
originality of present work comes from the fact that it is dealing with Australian 
problems; it is derivative in that its intellectual content and methods are very 
strongly influenced by similar American work. 

Like political science, psychology has only recently appeared as an 
independent subject and department in most of the universities. In Sydney, 
a separate department of psychology was set up in the early twenties; Mel- 
bourne, the second oldest and largest university, had no chair until 1946, 
and there is still none in Adelaide or Queensland, although that university 
is just about to appoint its first professor. Before the establishment of chairs 
and departments, the subject was taught in departments of philosophy. 
However, in almost all the universities, whether there is a chair or not, the 
department of psychology has become, along with history and economics, 
one of the most important of the social science departments. Among other 
reasons, because it serves to introduce arts and humanities students to scientific 
method in the study of human relations, and has been made an essential 
subject in other courses of study such as social work, criminology, and 
psychological medicine. 

The teaching of psychology in Australian universities has developed pari 
passu with the increasing employment of psychologists in various walks of life 
—1in vocational guidance, as school counsellors, in government departments, 
such as those of Labour and Industry or Mental Health, in social service 
agencies, and in industry. The highest theoretical and technical standards 
have been achieved in the teaching of the subject during the past twenty years. 
In Australia, as in other countries, both teaching and research have been 
strongly influenced by developments in the United States. The size of Austra- 
lian departments, with the possible exception of the Melbourne department, 
does not make possible the degree of specialization, and consequently the 
continuous concentration on large research projects, which are possible in 
many American universities. Accordingly, teachers are forced to concentrate 
mainly on giving a large body of undergraduates an adequate training in 
the theory of the main branches of psychology and—especially the honours 
students—a training in the mathematical and other techniques required for 
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contemporary experimental work. Subject to these qualifications, teaching 
does not differ substantially from that of British or American universities, 
except in so far as practical work in psychology begins earlier. 

There is probably no particular trend in Australian psychological research 
that requires to be remarked upon. In the twenties and thirties the Sydney 
department pioneered the study of industrial psychology and the use of 
vocational guidance. During the past few years, the Melbourne department 
has been doing a great deal of research into social psychology, and the recently 
published work entitled Social Structure and Personality (which was produced 
as part of the Unesco ‘Tensions Project’) is no doubt the most substantial 
and important piece of original work so far to be produced by an Australian 
university in the subject. With this outstanding exception, the conditions 
which have prevailed in the universities—comparatively small staffs, 
large numbers of undergraduates, a very wide field to be covered by each 
teacher in his undergraduate courses—have not favoured large-scale work, 
and most of the original work that has been published in this country has been 
the product of the spare-time investigations of overburdened teachers. Indeed, 
it may be said that Australian universities’ record in research has been much 
more impressive in subjects such as history or political science, where scholars 
have been using documentary or other local materials and dealing with 
Australian problems, than in highly theoretical or experimental subjects 
such as psychology or theoretical economics, where social scientists are faced 
with the same problems and materials as leading social scientists in other 
countries. It is in these fields that the smallness of most university staffs, and 
the consequent heavy load of teaching and lack of opportunities for 
specialization and for continuous absorption in a problem, take their toll. 
And it is possible that men working on highly theoretical or experimental 
subjects are handicapped by the isolation from the world’s leading centres of 
research and from people working along similar lines. Nevertheless the 
impulse towards original work, of which I have spoken and which is so markedly 
affecting historians, political scientists, lawyers, economic historians and others, 
seems to be extending to economic theorists and psychologists. 

The faculties of law, of course, are mainly concerned with professional 
training. But they all teach subjects, such as constitutional law (British and 
Australian), legal history, international law and jurisprudence, which are of 
general interest as social sciences, as well as the more technical subjects of 
common law or of Australian criminal and other law. With regard to the teaching 
of law as a social science, it has been one of the weaknesses of some of the 
universities that the law schools have not been very closely associated with 
faculties in which other social sciences are studied. (In the largest and oldest of 
the Australian universities, the University of Sydney, the Law School is 
miles away from the rest of the university.) This has meant, perhaps in most of 
the universities, that subjects like constitutional law or jurisprudence have been 
regarded as part of the training of lawyers and have not often been studied by non- 
lawyers (e.g. by students of economics or political science) as being relevant 
to their own problems. On the other hand, it is not common in Australia 
for students training for a legal career to combine with the study of law a 
prolonged study of economics, politics or any other social science. 

In spite of this, and in spite of the fact that the great majority of undergra- 
duates in the faculties of law are dominated by the desire for a purely practical 
or vocational training, the Australian law faculties have produced a great 
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deal of work in some fields, such as federalism. The Australian federal consti- 
tution—on the one hand very different from the British unitary system, and 
on the other, from the American federal system—has given rise to many 
unique constitutional problems which Australian lawyers have studied fruitfully, 
Historians, economists and political scientists, as well as lawyers, have 
contributed a great deal to the literature of federalism. Within the past ten 
years works on jurisprudence which have achieved a considerable international 
reputation have come from the law schools of Sydney and Melbourne; and 
work of considerable importance on international law is being done in 
Sydney. 

Of the rest of the social sciences, I want to mention only anthropology and 
sociology. The former has already been discussed by A. P. Elkin. Except for 
its partial recognition in the Australian National University Department of 
Anthropology and Sociology, sociology has not been admitted as a distinct 
department in any Australian university. Its introduction has sometimes been 
canvassed, but more strongly opposed. There are several reasons for Australian 
universities having failed to follow the lead of American, and some British 
universities, in this respect. Many Australian social scientists judge sociology 
by the very inferior work that has been produced by some sociologists in 
other countries, and they regard sociology as a synonym for woolliness and 
pretentiousness. And there are many others who are not convinced that there 
is any separate discipline of sdciology ; {they argue that all the important 
problems dealt with by sociologists can be more minutely and rigorously 
studied by one or other of the existing social sciences. These are perhaps the 
main reasons that no Australian university offers courses under the name of 
sociology. 

Naturally this does not mean that the problems studied by sociologists in 
other universities are completely neglected in Australia. In the several depart- 
ments of psychology (and especially in courses on social psychology), in the 
Sydney department of anthropology, in some of the departments of political 
science, and even in some history departments, material of a sociological 
character is dealt with in undergraduate courses. A certain amount of research 
into social groups and their relations to one another, the social attitudes in 
various contexts, social stratification and mobility, changing family struc- 
ture, etc., is going on. It is not very easy to say whether the introduction of 
courses called sociology into the existing family of social science subjects 
would draw attention to important problems in the study of society, would 
acquaint Australian students with new techniques of social research, or would 
open up fields of research into aspects of Australian social structure. I am 
inclined to think that the absence of sociology under that name is not serious 
in the present organization of social science teaching and research in Australia. 
As I have suggested, many psychologists, political scientists and anthropologists 
follow the work of contemporary sociologists in other countries, and their own 
work is influenced by the theories and techniques they find there. Much 
would, of course, depend on the type of sociological teaching which might 
develop in the universities. There is not a great deal of work on social function 
and structure of a more abstract or formal theoretical kind being done in 
Australia; and this sort of work might gain some momentum from the intro- 
duction of a formal discipline of sociology. But I do not want to put much 
weight on the point; and I doubt whether the direction or quality of present 
research in the social sciences would be very different from what it is now if 
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sociology had been for the last twenty years or so a standard course in the 
universities. 

In conclusion, it can be said, I think, that the prospects for social science 
research in Australia are better now than they have ever been. Provision for 
both teaching and research has greatly increased in the past twenty years, 
and especially since the end of the war. And the social sciences are gaining 
greater official and public recognition: history, of course, has for a long time 
been of high academic repute, and, for the past twenty-five years at least, 
academic economists have from time totime had not a little influence over 
policy. The influx of social scientists into the civil service during the war, the 
part played by psychologists in the army in connexion with such problems 
as officer selection, etc., have helped to raise the prestige of the social sciences. 
In many different fields—law, economics, political science, public administra- 
tion, anthropology, psychology, demography, and so on—there is now much 
more communication between academic social scientists and officials of 
government departments and of public instrumentalities than there was before 
the war. This, together with the other changes which have been referred to 
in this article, has given a new vitality and freshness to teaching and research 
in the social sciences in Australia. 


A NOTE ON AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH CENTRES 


UNIVERSITIES 


Each of the six states of the Commonwealth has a university in its capital city. 
In addition, at the federal capital, Canberra, there are a National University 
which is a purely postgraduate and research institution and a University 
College in which both undergraduate teaching and research go on; and New 
South Wales has the University of Armidale, a University College at New- 
castle, and a recently created University of Technology. 

These are virtually the only centres of ‘pure’ social science research (except 
for the Australian Council for Educational Research). 


GOVERNMENTS 


Mainly ‘applied’ research is carried out, especially by the Treasury, the Bureau 
of Census and Statistics, the Prime Minister’s Department, the Common- 
wealth Bank, the Departments of Agriculture (both State and Common- 
wealth), and the Department of Labour and National Service. The last named 
has a number of divisions in which research of various kinds is carried out, 
and maintains three divisions mainly concerned with research: (a) Industrial 
Relations; (b) Industrial Welfare, conditions and training; (c) Employment 
and Vocational Guidance. 
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Included in the functions of the Commonwealth Office of Education, 
established in 1945, are ‘to conduct research relating to education’, ‘to provide 
statistics and information relating to education required by any Common- 
wealth authority’ and ‘to advise the minister concerning the grant of assist. 
ance to the states and to other authorities for educational purposes’. 

The research activities of the Office fall into two broad classes—experi- 
mental research related to specific Office activities and normative surveys 
concerned with the second of the functions quoted above. Experimental 
research has included: 

1. Work on the prediction of university failure and success as related to several 
schemes of Commonwealth assistance to universities and university students, 

. Studies of methods of selection for university work. 

. Development of methods of instruction for cerebral palsied children and 
those deaf as a result of pre-natal maternal rubella. 

. Studies of methods of instruction designed for use in native schools conduct- 
ed by the Office in the Northern Territory. To date this research has been 
principally concerned with the teaching of reading and the preparation 
of primers for this purpose. 

5. Development of methods for teaching English as a foreign language and the 
preparation of teaching materials for this. 

Normative surveys have been made of many aspects of Australian education 

and a large body of information in this field now exists. The studies have 

included prediction work on school and university populations. 


AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The Australian Council for Educational Research was established in 1930 to 

serve four main purposes: 

1. To promote research and investigation in education in Australia. 

2. To make grants to assist in carrying out approved research and investiga- 
tion. ; 

3. To publish the results of approved work in suitable form. 

4. To take appropriate action to assist approved educational experiment or 
development. 

Its first Director, Dr. K. S. Cunningham, retired at the end of 1954 after 

nearly twenty-five years as Executive Officer and Director. 

Its work from 1930 to 1943 was entirely financed by generous endowment 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Its annual income is now derived 
from grants made by all! Australian governments, from the proceeds of part 
of the original endowment which was invested and not expended at the time, 
and from the income from the sale of educational and psychological tests, 
of which the Council is the major supplier in Australia. 

Its governing body, the Council, consists of nine members. Six of these 
come from the six states; each state has an Institute for Educational Research 
which nominates a member for a three-year term. The three additional 
members are co-opted by the Council for a similar term. All members are 
eligible for re-appointment. The Institutes are autonomous bodies, consisting 
of individuals in each state interested in educational inquiry. They are not 
branches of the Council. 

The Council itself is independent; it is not controlled by any government 
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or university, but co-operates closely, with the relevant government depart- 
ments and with universities in furthering educational inquiry and develop- 
ments. Its research policy is decided periodically by the Council in the light 
of the recommendations and reports it receives from the Director, and its 
own collective experience. 

Since it began it has published nearly seventy monographs in its research 
series, as well as a number of general books dealing with education in Australia. 
Its aim is, as far as possible, to publish materials with relevance to Australian 
conditions rather than to a particular state, although so far as its historical 
publications are concerned, state development is still the predominant theme. 

From the beginning it has been concerned to prepare tools for evaluation 
purposes which would be useful in guidance, diagnosis and general educational 
appraisal. Many of the tests of attainment and ability so prepared are now 
used as part of standard guidance procedures, and are being increasingly used 
by classroom teachers in their efforts to adjust instruction to individual 
differences. 

One of the most useful activities of the Council has been that of training 
selected teachers in research procedures through a period (usually two years) 
of secondment to its headquarters in Melbourne. Most of the teachers so trained 
now occupy important positions on research or administrative staffs of educa- 
tion departments. 

Some of the more significant of its recent studies, completed or nearing 
completion, are: The Prediction of Academic Success in the University of Melbourne; 
Studies in the Vocabulary of Australian Children; A Statistical and Descriptive Survey 
of Non-Government Schools in Australia; Review of Education in Australia 1948-54. 
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I. ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ACADEMY OF LAHORE 
AND THE TRAINING OF MEMBERS 
OF THE CIVIL SERVICE OF PAKISTAN 


A. BERTRAND 


On 15 August 1947, when India was partitioned, there were born two 
independent states, India and Pakistan, both members of the Commonwealth. 
Less than sixteen months later, 15 young civil servants of the Civil Service of 
Pakistan which had been set up in the meantime, were already following a 
course of professional training at Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, in a school 
of administration known as the Civil Service Academy, which the Government 
of Pakistan had just decided to establish. 

The speed with which this new institution was set on foot is to be explained 
by the urgency of the tasks the young Moslem state had to face. On 
15 August 1947, practically everything had to be created if the new state were 
to be equipped with its essential organs. The Federal Government and its 
administration lacked both staff and buildings. The latter were hastily 
constructed at Karachi, which had been made the capital mainly for strategic 
reasons, since Lahore was too near the Indian frontier. The administrative 
staff had to be built up almost from scratch. The body of civil servants who for 
more than a century had run the British Empire in India, the famous Indian 
Civil Service, was mainly composed of Britishers, and the minority included 
more Hindus than Moslems. It was in these circumstances that the Pakistan 
Government decided, in 1948, to recruit by competitive examination the 
young members it needed for the Central Superior Services. This task of 
recruitment was entrusted to a Public Service Commission closely modelled 
on the British Civil Service Commission. At the same time the government 
thought it essential to give a special professional training, in a suitable 
establishment, to a certain number of these officials, namely, those destined to 
constitute the Civil Service of Pakistan in the strict sense of the term.? 

Thus, in six years, 90 members of the Civil Service of Pakistan have passed 
through this Academy, at the rate of 15 a year, and at the end of October 1954 
this number was stepped up to 25. 

The Academy is installed in the immediate vicinity of Lahore, and is in the 
English style, with a magnificent park and country setting. It is attached 
administratively to the Cabinet Secretariat of the Federal Government, and 
in particular to its Establishment Division. Its administrative structure is 
simple, indeed modest—merely a Director, Assistant Director, two Professors 
of Law and two Professors of Languages. 

The probationers admitted to the Academy, after having successfully passed 
an entrance competition for the Public Service, spend nine months there as 


1. The Civil Service of Pakistan is one of the administrative services making up the Central Superior Services, 
which comprise, besides the Civil Service, the Foreign Service, the Police Service, the Audit and Accounts 
Service, the Customs Service, the Postal Service, the Income Tax Service, etc. 
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boarders. In order to understand the course of instruction and study, one 
must first examine the exact position the Academy holds, taking into account 
what precedes and what follows it. One must begin with the competitive 
examination run by the Public Service Commission and then consider the kind 
of functions the members of the Civil Service of Pakistan will be called upon to 
assume from the outset of their careers, 

The competitive entrance examinations (which are held in both sections 
of Pakistan, both at Karachi and Lahore, and at Dacca, and also 
simultaneously in London and Washington, since some of the candidates hold 
university scholarships in Great Britain and the United States of America) 
closely resemble those organized in London by the Civil Service Commission, 

The compulsory tests, which are written, are few in number and in no way 
specialized. They include a general knowledge paper, dealing in particular 
with contemporary scientific ideas and current questions of a very varied 
character (150 marks), an essay in English on one of 10 very different subjects 
(150 marks), and a test of the candidate’s knowledge of English, which remains 
the official administrative language of the country (150 marks). These com- 
pulsory tests are followed by optional tests, also written, and selected by the 
candidates from a wide variety of subjects: modern languages and literatures, 
history, mathematics, physics and natural science, social science and law. 
Candidates are merely required to take enough papers to obtain a possible 
maximum of 600 marks, corresponding in general to three subjects, each 
carrying a maximum of 200 marks. Finally, the candidates are required to 
appear for an oral examination by an Interview Board composed of members 
of the Public Service Commission, high-grade civil servants and one or two 
university professors. This interview not only plays an important part in the 
final result, carrying a maximum of 300 marks out of a total of 1,350, but is 
also in the nature of an eliminating test, since, however brilliantly candidates 
may have done in the other tests, they cannot pass unless they get at least 
100 marks in the oral examination. 

The previous training of the candidates is extremely heterogeneous and there 
is not always an opportunity to test their knowledge of subjects like political 
economy, politics and law. However, when the young members of the Civil 
Service of Pakistan begin their careers as civil servants they must have technical 
knowledge of a very specialized kind, to deal with the tasks they must at once 
undertake. A young civil servant begins as an Assistant to the District Com- 
missioner. The dividing up of the country into districts is a very old feature 
of the administrative organization of the Asiatic sub-continent. It was carried 
out in a very complete and rational manner by the Mogul Emperors, especially 
Akbar (1556-1605) and the system was revived by the British during their rule 
in India. It has been retained today both by the Government of India and by 
the Government of Pakistan. 

At the head of each district (80 in Pakistan altogether), there is a high-grade 
civil servant analogous in some respects to the French Préfet, but who also 
holds jurisdictional responsibility in both Criminal and Revenue Law: 
These high officials are assisted in their work by Assistant Commissioners, 
whose knowledge must therefore be threefold, covering general administration, 
minor criminal cases, and taxation. These are the posts entrusted to members 


1. In other words, the separation of the administrative and judicial authorities is not at present effected in 
Pakistan on the district level. The same is true of India. 
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etitive It is thus evident that there is a marked difference between the academic 
e king @ and eclectic character of the competitive entrance examination and the tasks 
pon to & ater devolving upon candidates who successfully pass that test. Hence the 


need for the directors of the Civil Service Academy at Lahore to concentrate, 
-ctions meanwhile, on giving the student civil servants attending their courses the 
d also technical knowledge they generally lack. 

The curriculum varies slightly during the three terms of its duration. 


me Throughout the nine months, the morning programme remains unchanged. 
ission, After a compulsory hour on horseback—since the work undertaken by Assistant 
O way Commissioners and the local transport conditions make it necessary for them to 
icular § know how to ride—the students are given an intensive course of formal lectures, 
varied Which occupies 23 Y hours a week. Of these, 13 Y are devoted to the most 
bjects technical matters; 9 hours to the study of the criminal code, civil proceedings 
mains | and criminal proceedings, as well as the Evidence Act, and 4 % hours to 
com. § Revenue Law and Administration. The teaching of languages also takes up 
yy the FS hours every week. Indeed, all these officials must eventually be able to 
tures, | express themselves equally well in Urdu, the dominant language of western 
| Sia Pakistan, and Bengali, which is practically the only language spoken by the 
ssible | imhabitants of eastern Pakistan. Most of the student civil servants coming from 
each § western Pakistan are ill-acquainted with Bengali when they arrive in Lahore 
ed to 2nd most of those from eastern Bengal know very little Urdu. And these two 
shies languages are, of course, very different, since Urdu derives from Persian and 
meres Bengali from Sanskrit. It is therefore essential, for the efficient administration 
nthe | of Pakistan, that all these student civil servants, on leaving the Lahore 
but js | Academy, should have made considerable progress in whichever of the two 
dates local languages they knew least when they arrived. ; 
loos In these circumstances, the amount of time available for instruction of a 
general character is extremely limited; every week rather less than three 
iain hours are devoted to the administrative and constitutional structure of Pakistan 


eteal and related problems, and two hours to the courses on history, the legal 
Civil | system and Moslem philosophy. 
The afternoon programme varies with each term. In the first term, which 


seh lasts until the end of December, only one task is set, of an essentially practical 
ee character. All the students learn to type. This accomplishment will be 
shee indispensable once they start on their job, since it is often impossible to recruit 
veil shorthand-typists locally. The rest of the afternoon is left free for general 
ially knowledge lectures and for team games and sport. 

weil A word about the general knowledge lectures. As there is not enough time 


dw for comprehensive courses of this kind, the Academy has initiated an ingenious 
‘ system whereby the students are expected, by the end of their nine months’ 
course, to have read, very thoroughly, eight books of very different kinds. 





- The list is drawn up by the Director of the Academy and may be changed 

aw. from one year to another. The present list includes the memoirs of Sir Winston 

ners, Churchill, a work on the government and politics of America, a book on Stalin, 

tion, a survey of British rule in India, etc. A small test included in the final 

Raita examination of the course enables the staff to discover what profit the students 
have derived from this course of reading. 

ted in 


1. There is, therefore, a single recruitment for what in France are called services centraux and services extérieurs. 
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In the second term—the longest of the three, from January to April—the 
typewriter is abandoned and the students spend an hour-and-a-half every 
afternoon in practical exercises directly connected with their instruction in 
Revenue Law (Practical Revenue Field Work). This enables them to learn, 
in a concrete way, the basic revenue procedures in the various provinces of 
Pakistan. For the rest, reading and sport continue in the same way as before, 

The normal work of this period is also interrupted by various activities 
which keep the students out of Lahore for rather more than a month at a time. 
They spend a brief period in the Pakistan Army, going to a district in the 
Punjab, and this gives them their first opportunity of seeing on the spot how 
district administration is carried out. Finally, special visits are arranged for 
them to see various development plans in agriculture and industry. 

The last term, which is also the shortest, covering only the months of May 
and June, is devoted to the last part of the formal lecture course and in pre- 
paration for the final examination which takes place after 15 June. No com- 
pulsory courses take place in the afternoons during this term, because of the 
extreme heat in Lahore at this time of year, when the thermometer often 
registers 113°F. in the shade. 

The final examination is arranged as follows: out of a total of 500 marks, 
270 are awarded for various legal and technical subjects including, in 
particular, 80 marks for a paper in the Revenue Law of the Punjab and Bengal 
and 30 to a practical test in surveying and measurement; 120 to general 
knowledge (Moslem studies, questions on the obligatory reading list, questions 
on current affairs) ; 60 to languages and 50 to horsemanship. 

That, briefly, is the way the students spend their time—their very busy time— 
at Lahore. But the advantage they gain from their passage through the 
Academy is not limited to the subjects they are taught or to the tests of the 
final examination. Thanks to the hostels and the communal life led by students 
and staff, the Director of the Academy (at present an Englishman, formerly 
a member of the Indian Civil Service) and his deputy, are able at any moment, 
in informal conversation, to develop in these young civil servants a sense of 
public service, to dwell on the essential qualities of objectivity and integrity 
they will have to display, and to place them on their guard against the dangers 
and temptations with which they may be assailed later in their career. In our 
view, this aspect of the training given at Lahore is, perhaps, the most important 
of all. 

The preparation of the students for the exercise of their profession is not, 
moreover, limited to these nine months of schooling, which are supplemented 
by a six-month probationary period in eastern Bengal, followed by a stay of 
the same duration in Great Britain. 

The probation in Bengal fulfils several purposes. On the political level, it 
enables the future members of the Civil Service, irrespective of their ultimate 
assignment, to know eastern Pakistan better. This in itself is fundamental, 
eastern Bengal being separated from western Pakistan by 1,250 miles of 
Indian territory. The unity of the new state will be preserved to the extent 
that its officials have fully familiarized themselves with the human and 
sociological characteristics of the inhabitants of these various provinces. 
Technically, thanks to this probationary period, the young civil servants can 
check by actual administrative experience the knowledge they gained at 
Lahore and can begin to make use of it. For this purpose they are split up 
among different districts of eastern Pakistan, each one being placed under the 
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control of a District Commissioner, under whose authority they are initiated 
into the handling of public affairs. 

During these months of probation, each probationer is expected to keep a 
diary in which he notes the results of his experiments, with comments. This 
diary is forwarded by the District Commissioner to the Director of the Civil 
Service Academy, who subsequently returns it to the author, with appropriate 
remarks. The Director of the Academy also pays an annual visit to Bengal, 
to see on the spot how his pupils are faring during their probation. 

No performance report is made on the work of the students during the 
probationary period. Instead, at the end of the six months, they sit for a special 
confirmatory examination at Dacca, at which one or two papers are set 
specifically on the administrative work done during the probationary period. 

Finally, the order of entry of the students into the various government 
offices is established on the basis of the results obtained in the competitive 
entrance examination (1,350 marks), the final examination at Lahore 
(500 marks) and the confirmatory examination at Dacca (1,000 marks). So 
far as the needs of the service permit, this final classification may be taken 
into account in fixing the posts in the various districts which will be assigned 
to the student civil servants upon their return from abroad. 

For, before they start their career as civil servants, these young probationers 
are sent by the Government of Karachi on a six-month information tour to 
Great Britain, so that they may acquaint themselves with the working methods 
and techniques of an administration that is both modern and based on long- 
established tradition. They spend a month in London, learning how British 
government offices are run, and the techniques of inter-departmental co- 
ordination. Two months are reserved for a study of local government on the 
spot, in collaboration with a selected County Council. A further month is 
spent at Nuffield College, Oxford, attending a course in public administration. 
The remainder of the time is occupied in paying a series of visits to the various 
regions of Great Britain so as to enable the young Pakistani officials to get a 
bird’s eye view of certain economic and social problems in the United Kingdom. 

Taking into account the inevitable slack periods and travel delays, this 
cycle of training organized by the Government of Pakistan for the benefit 
of members of its Civil Service at the outset of their careers extends over nearly 
two years—a very long period for a country which has not yet been able to 
recruit all the personnel it needs. This may be seen from the fact that since 1947 
the number of posts offered by the Pakistan Public Service Commission in the 
competitive examinations for the Central Superior Services has regularly 
increased.} 

A certain number of improvements could be made in the scheme of training. 
We think it would be preferable, for instance, not to take the results of the 
competitive entrance examination into account when making the final clas- 
sification of probationers. In the first place, these results refer to tests of a 
purely academic character, and the professional competence of the future civil 
servant may well have little relation to them.? Secondly, the present procedure 


1. To mention only the most recent years, for the Central Superior Services as a whole, 59 places were offered in 
the 1953 competition, 76 in 1954 and 80 in 1955. 

2. For the sake of comparison, it may be pointed out that the final classification of students of the Ecole fran- 
gaise d’administration, made at the end of a two-year course, is made on the basis of progress reports in the 
first year, the marking of exercises in the second year, and the examination marks in the strict sense; marks 
obtained in the entrance examination to the school are not reckoned. 
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may encourage those who have done best in the competitive examination to 
slacken their efforts and rest on their laurels. 

Similarly, it might be useful to give a higher rating to the work done at the 
Civil Service Academy and to make special arrangements for this work to be 
evaluated throughout the months of study and not merely on the basis of a final 
examination. If the time spent at Lahore could be increased by at least a term, 
the directors of the school, who would probably welcome the arrangement, 
would be better able to pay more attention to the teaching of general adminis. 
trative subjects (applied economics, demography, public administration, etc.), 

Again, the confirmatory examination held at Dacca would probably be 
still more effective if it were more closely linked with the period of probation 
itself; an evaluation, by a system of marks, of the work done by each student in 
the districts might be introduced. 


Nevertheless, the effort being made by the Government of Pakistan to train 
the most important classes of higher civil servants is indeed remarkable, 
especially when one considers what weighty problems of all kinds the govern- 
ment has simultaneously to solve. Of course, the future success of the Pakistan 
Administration does not depend solely on the establishment of an efficient 
training system for its young civil servants. It depends also, as in so many 
countries, on the question of salaries. It also depends—an important point in 
Pakistan—on the progressive weakening of provincialism, which at present 
cbliges the government to ensure that in the competitive entrance examination 
only 20 per cent of the places are awarded on merit alone, whereas the other 
80 per cent are awarded partly on merit but also follow a quota system based 
on the provincial origin of the candidates and the numerical importance of the 
administrative class in each province. It is certain that if the recruitment of 
officials is to be improved in the years ahead, this 80 per cent must somehow 
be progressively reduced. Finally, it is clear that these problems of public 
administration are closely connected with the problem of university education 
and that the development of the teaching of social science in the Pakistan 
universities would provide the Pakistan Public Service Commission with 
candidates better prepared for their future administrative tasks. 

In the main, however, among states which have recently achieved their 
independence, Pakistan is showing itself, as the foundation of the Civil Service 
Academy proves, one of those which have best understood the importance for 
their country of recruiting able and suitably trained civil servants. From the 
effort it is making in this direction, there can be no doubt that Pakistan will 
derive, now and in the near future, considerable and deserved benefit. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TEACHING 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
IN WESTERN GERMANY AND BERLIN 


L. von WIESE 


It is not possible to give here a completely satisfactory definition of the term 
‘social sciences’, although our statistics will naturally differ according as we 
define it fairly widely—to include, for instance, economics and jurisprudence— 
or more narrowly but without excluding social pedagogy, social politics, social 
psychology, social history and the study of national characteristics (Volks- 
kunde), or even more narrowly so as to include only sociology and political 
science. 

As regards the widest definition, it should be remembered that for centuries 
the main attention has been paid to legal and economic studies, which, on 
account of their ancient tradition, seem richer in content than the more 
recent disciplines. They have not been taken into account in the following 
statistics. However, many political economists and jurists are university 
teachers, who also give lectures and practical training in sociology. In Germany 
at the present time, sociology is very closely related to political economy on the 
one hand and to jurisprudence on the other. If we could enumerate here all 
the social science lectures given at our universities and other institutions of 
higher education (Hochschulen), they would make a formidable list; but the 
situation at the various Hochschulen' differs; some, such as those in Berlin, 
Cologne, Frankfort and Hamburg, offer numerous lectures; others provide no 
more than four. If the social sciences are deemed to include sociology, social 
politics, political science (also called ‘politology’) and, in one case, social 
law, the number of social science teachers at the universities of Western Ger- 
many (excluding Berlin) in 1953? was as follows: 23 professors in ordinary, 
16 lecturers and Privatdozenten (unsalaried lecturers), 14 honorary professors, 
13 assistant lecturers, 3 visiting professors, i.e. a total of 69 teachers. (There 
have since been few changes in these figures.) 

For teacher training and research there were 14 institutes and 15 seminars. 

However, it is difficult to estimate the number of teachers of sociology, as 
many Dozenten teach this subject in conjunction with another (particularly 
philosophy or economics). The statistics given below do not include emeritus 
professors who may still be teaching, nor persons designated in the syllabus not 
as teachers of sociology but as Dozenten for related subjects. They include, 
however, research workers and teachers unmistakably belonging to that disci- 
pline, but these are not described as ‘active professors of sociology’, since that 
would give a false idea of the situation. In Cologne, for instance, there is only 
one professor in ordinary for sociology, but in the faculty of political economy 
and social sciences alone, three other professors in ordinary and two Privat- 
dozenten regularly give lectures and practical training.? The author of this 


. The term Hochschulen is used in the present context to designate universities and similar educational institu- 


tions (technical schools, etc.). 

. See also the reports on the conference for the development of the teaching of the social sciences (6 to 8 March 
1953 at Cologne University}. The statistics are taken from the report of Privatdozent Dr. K. G. Specht. 

. This practical training comprises seminars and symposia other than seminars. 
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article, also (as emeritus professor) delivers a lecture on sociology (in the 
strictest sense of the term) each semester; he also lectures as visiting professor 
at Frankfort and Mainz, although he is not included in the following sta- 
tistics.1 Other well-known sociologists such as Jahn (Berlin), Sauermann 
(Frankfort) and Soltenberg (formerly Giessen) are also not included. Thus, 
this leaves as active professors: Berlin, 2; Frankfort, 3; Freiburg, 1; Heidel. 
berg, 1; Hamburg, 2; Kiel, 1; Cologne, 1; Mainz, 1; Géttingen, 1; Mar. 
burg, I. 

At the technological schools and academies, the situation is: Hanover, 1; 
Bamberg, 1; Speyer, 1; Wilhelmshaven, 1. 

Further, the following Privatdozenten are active teachers of sociology (in 
the strictest sense of the term): Berlin, 2; Bonn, 1; Cologne, 2; Marburg, 1. 

With regard to this list of 24 ‘active’ teachers, again it must not be forgotten 
that it does not include many who also teach other subjects and likewise that 
many of those included (in Frankfort, Géttingen and Mainz) are also well- 
known teachers of other subjects (philosophy, ethnology and political science), 

The relation between sociology and politology also makes it difficult to 
give accurate statistics. In Berlin, even before the first world war, political 
science was taught at a special Hochschule; the extension of this teaching is 
only of recent date. It calls to mind the separation between the Department 
of Sociology and the Department of Political Science in the United States of 
America. As Dr. Specht has pointed out, by 1953 there were more chairs of 
political science than of sociology. Those who, like the author of the present 
article, regard sociology as the foundation of the social sciences, and politology 
as a branch of sociology, can only deplore this separation. 

Another danger for the development of sociology as a special branch of 
teaching is the fact that, at two universities, the chairs of sociology have been 
or are to be transformed into chairs of some other subject after the death or 
retirement of their present occupants. The former Dozenten were sociologists 
as well as political economists; their successors cannot be regarded as socio- 
logists. 

The great obstacle to the extension of the teaching of sociology is still the 
vicious circle whereby not enough scholars are exclusively sociologists, because 
there are not enough chairs exclusively for sociology. If new chairs of sociology 
were to be established, it would be difficult to find persons qualified to fill 
them. However, this lack of suitable candidates is simply a consequence of the 
fact that young people rightly see very little chance of becoming professors 
and, despite their inclination towards sociology and their suitability for 
becoming teachers of that discipline, prefer to teach a related subject or find 
some kind of practical employment. Many former seminar students, regarded 
by their teachers as qualified to take up sociology as a career, transfer after a 
few years to other (sometimes related) fields of work. 


1. In order to show the varied character of university teaching, for instance, in Cologne, we have taken the follow- 
ing particulars from the syllabus for the summer semester 1955. The data given relate to sociology only and 
not to social politics and other related subjects: mass sociology, 2 lessons (Kénig); the social system, 1 lesson 
(v. Wiese); the social structure of industrial society, x lesson (Specht); sociology of knowledge, 2 lessons (Specht); 
fundamental principles of social psychology, 2 lessons (Kénig); social psychology of racial, ethnic and social 
prejudices, x lesson (Heintz); practical work relating to the latter, 1 lesson (Heintz); practical work relating 
to ‘authoritarian personality’, 1 lesson (Heintz); practical work relating to the social structure of industrial 
society, 2 lessons (Specht); symposium on present-day questions concerning research in industrial sociology, 
2 lessons (Specht); sociological pro-seminar: methodological analysis of important research in Germany since 
1945, 2 lessons (Kénig); sociological seminar: idea and analysis of the ‘American soldier’, 2 lessons (Kénig); 
symposium for candidates for the doctor’s degree (Kénig). 
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Nevertheless, each year fresh progress is made not only at the universities 
of Western Germany but also at the Hochschulen of Berlin and the technological 
iz sta- schools. This progress, however, chiefly concerns the social sciences in general, 
ii and it often happens that the accent is more placed on political science, social 
Thus, affairs, social psychology and other branches of this discipline. 
leidel- Teaching and studies at the Hochschulen, in the form of lectures and seminars, 
Mar. @ cannot be considered apart from the examination system and the collaboration 
of the older students in the research institutes. These two questions are extre- 
mely complicated and varied and cannot be dealt with summarily. As regards 
both, a good deal of progress is being made. With respect to the examinations, 
itis being widely discussed whether, in connexion with the granting of doc- 
Tg, 1. torates, an examination should not be instituted for a special diploma for socio- 
zotten logists, or whether the existing examinations in economics, etc., should not 
e that be extended by the inclusion of a special subject. The first of these solutions 
was recently adopted in the Faculty of Philosophy of Frankfort University. 
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ao The second is to be introduced in the Faculty of Political Economy and Social 
wir ts Sciences at Cologne. What should be required of candidates for these examina- 
litical tions is being much debated. a 
in g is In recent years, several research institutes have been reconstructed or 
enous enlarged. This has had an influence on teaching, since, in accordance with 
tes of g Cerman tradition, teaching and research are closely linked. Through the 
irs of § ‘team work’ of the institutes, students are acquainted with the techniques and 
beaiest results of empirical research, ' 
‘ology However, we must not limit our attention to the Hochschulen, but extend it 
to the higher and lower secondary schools, and to the vocational and ele- 
ch of | mentary schools. The position of the people’s universities is also of great 
ous importance. In this regard, a particularly interesting question is to what 
hie extent young people and unlearned workers should be made familiar with the 
ogists aims and achievements of the social sciences. Various experiments will be tried 
sae out. The first problem is how and where to train the teachers for these institutes. 


On the whole, it may be said that steady progress is being made. Nothing 
Il the could be more mistaken than to suppose that in Germany our field of interest 


eben is being neglected; but the task is a long-term one. 
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The Catholic Institute of Culture originated in the Courses of Catholic Coben 


nly and established in Buenos Aires in 1922. : 
t lesson The Institute comprises several schools and courses for the principal branches of 
_ culture. The following are now in operation: School of Philosophy, School of Advanced 
iia Economics, School of Social Sciences, Arts School, Institute of Legal Studies, and/ 
dustrial Teacher Training in Religion and Ethics. 

ciology, Despite difficulties of various kinds, the Institute of Catholic Culture is, whenever 
Konig) circumstances permit, continuing to create new schools and study courses covering 


other essential aspects of culture. 
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. . . . | 

One such new creation was the Institute’s School of Social Sciences, set up in 1952 
in the hope that it would make an effective contribution towards the solution of the 
crisis in social relationships, one of the most serious problems of the present age. } 


STUDY PLANS 


To achieve this a four-year course has been devised covering the following subjects : 


First Year 


Introduction to Social Science; Sociology; Social Philosophy; Social Theology; 
Papal Pronouncements on Social Questions, Part 1. 


Second Year 


Statistics and Sociography; Sociology of the Church; Social History; Legal and 
Political Philosophy; The Family; Papal Pronouncements on Social Questions, Part 2. 


Third Year 


History of Social Doctrines; Philosophy of Culture; Enterprise; Professional Societies; 
The Political Society; The International Society; Papal Pronouncements on Social 
Questions, Part 3. 


Fourth Year 


Social Psychology; Philosophy of Economics; Social Classes; Sociological Analysis 
of the Present Age; Sociological Analysis of Argentina; Theory of Social Structure; 
Practical Seminars. 


In addition to the foregoing, students are required to follow courses on two subjects 
of their choice—one theoretical and one practical—selected from among the following: 


Theoretical. Sociology of Military Service; Rural and Urban Sociology; Sociology of 
the University. 


Practical, Sociology of Publicity Media; Town Planning; Social Welfare and Security. 


The above subjects are taught by a specialist staff chosen for the soundness of their 
academic background and their ability as teachers. 


Admission 


The principal requirement for admission to the school is production of the Final 
Certificate of Secondary Studies of the Republic or an equivalent foreign qualification. 


Classes 


Attendance is compulsory and Finals can only be sat by students who have so 
attended. 

It is satisfactory to record that attendance by students—though they are still few in 
numbers—is regular and that, though it is not yet possible to point to other results 
(having regard to the newness of the school), the conscientiousness with which its 
members pursue their studies already foreshadows the effectiveness of the school’s 
contribution to culture. 
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Examinations 


At the date of writing, the school is preparing for the general examinations which 
will conclude the activities of the current year. The examining board for each subject 
will consist of instructors specializing in that subject. 


Lectures 


An additional activity of the School of Social Sciences is the organization of public 
lectures by staff or visiting instructors, Argentinian or foreign. The principal lectures 
given in 1954 were “The Family and Divorce’, by Professor Horacio Godoy; ‘Argentina 
in 1884’, by Professor Emilio F. Mignone; ‘Masses and Minorities in Present Day 
Revolutions’; and ‘The Tyranny of History’, by the Rumanian Professor George 
Uscatescu; and ‘What are Politics?’ by Professor Juan Pichon Riviere. 


Aims 


The ample information about its activities which the school regularly issues is 
enabling it to extend its influence progressively to all intellectual circles. At the same 
time it is constantly reviewing its study plans, syllabuses and teaching methods, with 
the fullest co-operation from staff and students; it is permissible to expect in the very 
near future a most satisfactory yield from all these endeavours, aimed at a steady 
improvement of the school’s work as a modest but genuine contribution to the building 
of a better world, 


PUBLICATIONS SPONSORED BY THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


La Economia Social en el Pensamiento de Pio XII (Pius XII and social economics). Papal 
Pronouncements selected and arranged by Cesar H. Belaunde. 


El Conocimiento de lo Social y Otros Ensayos (Knowledge of social factors and other 
essays). By José E. Miguens. 

Economia (Economics). By Amintore Fanfani. Translation and introduction by Fran- 
cisco Valsecchi. 

Por una Convivencia Internacional (Towards international coexistence). By Mario Amadeo. 

La Vida y el Tiempo (Life and time). By José M. Estrada. 


ASSOCIAZIONE ITALIANA 
PER LE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Via Piemonte 40, Rome 


The Italian Association for Public Relations, which was constituted in Rome in 
November 1954, was set up by Italian experts in public and human relations with 
the object of promoting in Italy a wider and deeper knowledge of the principles and 
techniques associated with these relations. 

Notable progress has been made in Italy, especially since the war, in the expansion 
of knowledge about human relations and, to a lesser extent, of knowledge about public 
relations. Few organizations or institutes, however, have concerned themselves with 
the problems connected with human relations from the didactic point of view, 
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independently of any partisan or religious influence. Investigations in the field of 
public relations have remained very superficial. 

The aim of the Italian Association for Public Relations is to concentrate the efforts 
of people in Italy who are concerned with these problems and to induce representatives 
of important industries, of private and public undertakings and of the government, 
to take an interest in them, so as to promote their study apart from all religious and 
political considerations. The Association will carry out its work in conjunction with the 
Italian Institute for Public Relations, which was established some years ago in Milan 
(President, Mr. Tremelloni), and with the Italian Institute for the Study of Labour 
Questions, set up in Rome after the war (President, Mr. Marazza). 

The Association also hopes to be able to open up new occupational opportunities 
by encouraging industries to include in their administrative services a department 
of public and human relations. According to an inquiry that was recently conducted 
in Italy, no more than about thirty industries would seem to have a department of 
this kind. 

In the Association’s programme provision is therefore made both for activities 
connected with the actual study of public and human relations and for specialist 
courses for the training of experts; these courses are intended for university students, 
those at the head of industrial concerns and civil servants. In addition, the Association 
proposes to set up reading rooms in Rome and, as its activities expand, also at its 
regional offices in Genoa, Turin, Milan, Trieste and Palermo. It will also endeavour 
to arrange for the translation of fundamental foreign writings dealing with the problems 
involved in public and human relations and for their circulation in Italy. 

The Italian Association for Public Relations has its headquarters in Rome (Via 
Piemonte, 40). Its supporters already include a number of representatives of the chief 
Italian industries and specialists in public and human relations. It would welcome 
the co-operation of all foreign associations interested in this question which would be 
prepared to consider a joint study of problems of common interest. 


THE CENTRE FOR THE STUDY 
OF PENINSULAR ETHNOLOGY 


Barcelona, Madrid and Oporto 


The Centro de Estudios de Etnologia Peninsular (Centre for the Study of Peninsular 
Ethnology) was established in 1947, under the Spanish Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas (Higher Council of Scientific Research), with headquarters both 
in Portugal and in Spain. The Portuguese Centre has its headquarters at Oporto, where 
the staff includes widely known research-workers such as Professor A. Jorge Dias. 
The Spanish Centre consists of two sections, one located in Barcelona and served by 
such distinguished experts as Duran Sanpere, Violant y Simorra, Amades, Car- 
doner, etc., and the other in Madrid at the Council’s building, Medinaceli 4. It is 
with the latter that we are here concerned. This Centre, in which the Council’s Folklore 
Section (founded in 1942) was incorporated, has from the beginning been under the 
direction of Vicente Garcia de Diego. Its secretary is Julio Caro Baroja, and the staff 
includes Perez Vidal, Molina Campuzano, etc. 

The Centre’s main objective is to collect and study the extremely abundant linguistic, 
ethnological and folklore material which still exists in Spain. Our country is, indeed, the 
E] Dorado of traditions, with its history going back to remotest times and its attach- 
ment to ancient customs, which are still preserved with affectionate veneration by the 
rural population. A thorough and systematic study of the country from this point of 
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view would be very valuable and would open up new horizons; for Spain has seen the 
impact of many different cultures brought in by the various races that have lived 


eld of 


efforts within her borders side by side—this owing to her geographical situation and her 
itatives historical mission, which have made her a partaker in classical culture, a gateway to 
nment, Africa, and also a bridge to America as the discoverer and colonizer of the New World. 
us and No time should be lost in recording this wealth of ethnological, linguistic and folklore 
ith the material, in face of the encroachment of foreign cultures and the spread of a higher 
Milan standard of living, making for uniformity. With the resultant extinction of local 
sabour characteristics, research will become more difficult, for the object of investigation will 
no longer be found throughout a whole region but will have to be sought in some out- 
uNities of-the-way village, in the statements of an old woman, or in a rare relic of the past. The 
‘tment collection of these materials should be speeded up, to compensate for all the time lost 
lucted over sO many years when the only investigations made were those carried out by 
ent of amateurs. 
This task of collecting materials is being performed by the Centre for the Study of 
‘ivities Peninsular Ethnology in Madrid, whose members are conducting scientific research 
Cialist in given regions. There are the investigations being carried out in the south of Spain 
dents, by Caro Baroja, in conjunction with Professor Foster, Director of the Institute of Social 
jation Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington—the abundant material collected 
at its by them is serving as a basis for various volumes, to be published simultaneously in 
avour Spanish and English—and the field research also being conducted by the Centre’s 
blems § secretary, Caro Baroja, in co-operation with Miguel Molina Campuzana, in the Spanish 


Sahara, where they have been working for several months. The results of their splendid 

(Via efforts will be published in two substantial works, Etnologia del Sahara Espanol (Ethnology 

chief of the Spanish Sahara) by Caro Baroja, and a social study of the Saharan tribes by 

lcome Mr. Molina. The Canary Islands are being explored by Mr. Perez Vidal, who for 
ld be several months each year visits the villages in these islands and studies all that testifies 
to the thoughts, feelings and material and spiritual life of their inhabitants. Mr. Larrea 
has carried out a cultural mission in Andalusia and North Africa, the abundant melodic 
and poetic material of which regions is the subject of a series of monographs. 

The Centre’s chief publication is the quarterly Revista de Dialectologia y Tradiciones 
Populares (Review of dialectology and popular traditions), edited by Vicente Garcia 
de Diego. Each number contains some 180 pages, making a yearly total of approximately 
750 pages. Volume XI will cover the year 1955: it contains articles on various subjects, 
written by distinguished Spanish and foreign experts: 

1. Linguistics: popular dialects, regional and local vocabularies, including also the 
detailed notation of words relating to a festival, custom or occupation. 

g. Popular traditions in all their folklore and ethnological aspects. 

3. The material life of various peoples. 

Our review consists of three parts: learned articles; archives, including miscellaneous 





sular material collected either by experts, who do not need them for their subsequent research, 

yesti- or by inhabitants of rural districts; and bibliographical notes, mentioning the most 

both recent and important publications (books and periodicals) issued in all countries and 

here thereby promoting their circulation among our readers. We are privileged to receive 

Dias. contributions from the most eminent ethnologists, both Spanish and foreign. 

d by In addition to the review, we publish various monographs, forming part of our 

Car- Biblioteca de Tradiciones Populares (Library of popular traditions). The following numbers 

It is ~ so far been published: 

lore Arco y Garay, Ricardo. Notas del folklore altoaragonés (Notes on the folklore 

the of Upper Aragon). 1943, 250 p. 

staff Il. ARNAL Cavero, Pedro. Vocabulario del alto Aragonés (Vocabulary of Upper 
Aragon). 1944, 32 p. 

stic, III, Curren Marcuan, Marciano. Cuentos extremenos (Tales of Extremadura). 1944, 

the 376 p. 

ach- IV. SANCHEZ PEREZ, José Augusto. El culto mariano en Espana (The cult of the Virgin 

the in Spain). 1943, 482 p., 213 plates. 

it of V. CasTILLo DE Lucas, Antonio. Refranero medico (Medical proverbs). 1945, 307 p. 
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VI. Caro Baroyja, Julio. La vida rural en Vera de Bidasoa (Navarra) (Rural life in 
Vera de Bidasoa, Navarre). 1945, 244 p., 40 plates. 

VII. Gonzavez Pacencia, Angel y Eugenio Mele. La Maya (The Maya language), 
1944, 168 p. 
Atonso GarrorTe, Santiago. El dialecto vulgar leonés hablado en Maragateria y 
tierra de Astorga (The Leonese dialect spoken in Maragaterfa and Astorga). 
1947, 352 P. 

IX. Krucer, Fritz. Problemas etimolégicos (Etymological problems). 1955 (in the 
press). 

We have other interesting original works, which we hope to be able to publish, 

including: Pedro Chico y Rello, Fiestas populares y tradicionales de Soria (Popular and 

traditional festivals of Soria), etc. 

We have been able to arrange for exchange of our publications against similar works 
published in other countries. These arrive regularly at the Centre and are added to 
our library stock. In addition, we keep in close touch with leading linguistic and 
ethnological centres throughout the world, by means of regular correspondence and 
exchanges of ideas and information; we also reply to numerous inquiries from the Latin 
American countries, which turn to Spain as the source of their own civilizations. 

Lectures on subjects of interest to the Centre are given, by its own members or by 
Spanish or foreign experts invited by the Centre. 

Realizing the need for an Atlas etnoldgico-linguistico de Espafta (Ethnological and 
linguistic atlas of Spain), our Centre drew up a plan of work, which was submitted to 
the Council for approval, together with a request for funds. As soon as an affirmative 
reply is received, it can begin putting this scheme into effect. 

As regards method, it was thought that the scheme should be carried out as a piece 
of ‘team-work’, in close co-operation with the population of each region. The term 
‘team-work’ would not, however, imply anonymity; on the contrary, with a view to 
encouraging personal effort, if the work found its way into print it should bear the 
names of those responsible. As material culture is easier to grasp than spiritual culture, 
the first questionnaires drawn up relate to agriculture; the draft forms of these have 
already been submitted. It is proposed to prepare two maps for each subject, one 
ethnological and the other linguistic. 

We are enthusiasts, and should like to be able to carry out more ambitious projects. 
Thus we might greatly improve the standard of such studies in Spain, which is so fertile 
a field for them, and thereby contribute to world culture. 


‘ 


THE EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY OF THE SAAR 


Set up after the second world war to meet a local need, the bilingual (French-German) 
University of the Saar has in a very short time acquired a position of first rate importance 
for the propagation of the ideal of a united Europe. Its privileged situation at the 
meeting point of two great Western cultures—those of the Latin and the Germanic 
worlds—has greatly facilitated the development of a cultural centre which not only 
offers to the students of all countries the possibility of pursuing a fruitful course of study 
in pleasant surroundings, but which also constitutes a notable attempt to achieve 
international understanding at the university level. 

The history of the University falls into three main phases. In 1946 courses and 
clinical demonstrations were organized by Saar and French doctors at the regional 
hospital at Hombourg (Saar) for some fifty Saar students who were unable to continue 
their studies in Germany, as German universities were accepting only those students 
who belonged to their respective academic areas. As early as March 1947 it was found 
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possible to inaugurate an Institute of Higher Studies which was transformed, six months 
later, into a full-fledged university, three faculties of which (Arts, Law and Sciences) 
were transferred to the outskirts of the city of Saarbruecken (120,000 inhabitants). A 
building which had served as a barracks in the Hitler period was converted after 
considerable modifications into a home for these three faculties, as well as for a number 
of institutes which were set up for more specific purposes; Institute of Interpreters, 
Institute of Metallurgical Research, Institute of Professional Pedagogy, Institute of 
Criminology, Institute of Comparative Law, Institute of Psychology and Institute of 
European Studies. The original framework having proved inadequate, a plan of 
expansion was drawn up. The University extended more deeply into the surrounding 
forest. A modern library was constructed in the course of two years. Its twelve-storey 
tower rising from amid the forest can house more than 750,000 volumes. A new 
university city, in addition to roomy premises for the new Faculty of Letters and the 
Institute of Professional Pedagogy, is approaching completion. In the course of a few 
years the old barracks buildings have been transformed into a real civitas universitatis, 
embracing, in a restricted area, lecture rooms, research laboratories, and communal 
institutions (restaurant, clubs, sports grounds). 

The originality of the University lies, above all, in the composition of the teaching 
staff and the student body. By the terms of its constitution, university teachers of all 
countries may be appointed to posts. All enjoy the same rights and the same privileges. 
At the present time the teaching body is drawn from 15 different countries. France, 


' Germany and the Saar supply the majority of the teaching staff (75 Germans, 


65 Frenchmen, 119 Saarlanders); the rest come from America, Britain, Austria, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Hungary and Poland. This 
international staff forms a united team and is supplemented by a large number of 
foreign university teachers who deliver lectures at the University of the Saar. Thereby 
the constant cross-checking of scientific results obtained in various countries is greatly 
facilitated. 

French and German are placed on a level of equality as to both teaching and examin- 
ations. Students may choose the language in which they wish to take their examinations. 
Lectures are given in the ratio of two-thirds in German to one-third in French. In 
addition, certain courses in the Faculty of Letters and the Institute of Chemistry are 
given in English. 

The difficulties arising from bilingualism have been solved through the institution of 
language courses for non-Saar students, the circulation of cyclostylcd summaries, the 
distribution of explanations or commentaries in the second language and, finally, the 
services of assistants speaking the other language, who are in attendance on each 
professor. 

In drawing up the curricula and the examination regulations, efforts were made 
not only to satisfy the needs of the Saar students, but also to encourage a regular 
exchange of students with the neighbouring countries. The aim has been not to seek 
a compromise between the German and French curricula (which would merely have 
provided a solution limited to the Saar itself), but to give students the possibility of 
choosing for themselves. Co-existence, in almost all faculties, of the two systems of study 
and examinations has made co-ordination possible and has enabled the University 
of the Saar to welcome students not oaly from France and Germany but also from 
other countries where similar systems are in force. 

Few universities in Europe can offer students such favourable material conditions. 
Fees amount only to 2,000 or 2,500 French francs per year. No separate charges are 
made for the various courses or for practical work. Student hostels provide cheap 
lodgings for a quarter of the students. Thanks to these facilities, the way to higher 
education has been opened up for young people of humble origins. 

This brief summary of the internal organization of the university will have shown 
that it fulfils the necessary conditions for the performance of the task which it has set 
itself: the advancement of those branches of study which tend to promote friendly 
relations between the nations of the world. 

This purpose is served more particularly by three Institutes: the Institute of Inter- 
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preters, the Institute for the Collation and Unification of European Legal Systems 
and the Institute of European Studies. 

The outstanding feature of the Institute of Interpreters is that its teaching staff js 
composed of persons of different nationalities who give their courses in their respective 
mother tongues (German, French, English, Spanish, Italian). Maintaining close 
contact with the Faculty of Letters, it prepares students for the diplomas of translator 
and interpreter. As from next term the equipment necessary for simultaneous inter. 
pretation will be available. It will be used to train interpreters for international 
conferences. 

The Institute for the Collation and Unification of European Legal Systems constitutes 
a research centre in the field of comparative law and an organism for the training of 
specialized research workers. Its activity is directed primarily towards the comparison 
of the Latin and Germanic legal systems and towards the detailed study of the new legal 
system arising from European bodies such as the European Coal and Steel Community, 
A number of sections of this Institute are already in operation. Their main objects 
of study are: research into the law of mining, the legal system of the European com- 
munities, the law of transport and communications, private law, administrative law 
and science, comparative legal history and procedural law. The formation of further 
study groups is envisaged; in addition, publications are to be founded to deal in the 
first place with the legal problems arising from the possible integrations of the states 
of Europe into superposed communities. 

The directing staff of the Institute and of the research sections is bipartite and makes 
permanent co-operation between the representatives of the two legal systems, the French 
and the German, its guiding principle. The constitution of the Institute lays down that 
it shall maintain permanent relations with such foreign scientific bodies as set themselves 
similar goals. 

The purpose of the Institute of European Studies, which was set up in 1951, is to 
participate in the formation of a united Europe by providing students with a European 
education, by initiating them into the realities of the European situation and by 
bringing out the European implications of all the subjects taught. These fall into two 
groups: (a) political, legal and economic science; (b) history, geography, comparative 
literature, sociology. 

These several courses of study are co-ordinated by a Chair of European Civilization. 
To qualify for admission the student must have completed his university studies and 
must possess the corresponding degree (licence, Staatsexamen). The three official languages 
are German, French and English. The duration of the course is two years. In his first 
year the student is initiated into the problems of Europe and, at the same time, continues 
his studies in his own particular speciality. At the end of the year he takes his Certificate 
of Higher European Studies. The second year is devoted to individual and collective 
research, the purpose of which is to make each student a specialist in some particular 
branch. At the conclusion of his second year the student takes his Diploma of Higher 
European Studies. A certain number of scholarships are offered each year by the 
Governments of the Saar and of France. European study tours are also organized. 

These efforts have been crowned with success. The student body has grown con- 
tinuously. In 1948-49 the number of students at the University was 600; by the winter 
term of 1954-55 it had risen to over 1,600, of whom 1,140 came from the Saar, 207 from 
Germany, 200 from France, while the remainder were distributed between 23 different 
nationalities. 

The University of the Saar at Saarbruecken is a pilot institution. Its mission is three- 
fold. It provides the young people of the Saar with a university education in order to 
supply the Saar with the trained personnel of the future; it contributes to the 
establishment of harmonious relations between France and Germany by rendering 
it possible for the students of the two countries to pursue their studies under the guidance 
of French and German teachers; and, finally, it collaborates in the unification of the 
Europe of tomorrow. This European mission of the University was defined in the 
following terms by the Rector of the University, J. F. Angelloz, in his inaugural address: 

‘The Saar is in a unique position to ensure the success of a European university. 
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The study of history leads us to believe that it is in this land, which has been subjected 
alternately to French and German influences, that the two leading civilizations of 
Western Europe can best be fused into a single whole. Here any man who has progressed 


ystems 


a i sufficiently to abolish international frontiers in his own mind and heart may experience 

e = the thrilling sensation of living in a privileged region in which two peoples are ceasing 

: " ~ to be enemies or even rivals and are coming to feel themselves at home in a new country 

ened which, in its firm resolve to become the turntable of Europe, is destined to give the 

ms oe world something which it has not seen before. Can a fairer task be found for young 
-_ people who are seeking their way? We shall make of Saarbruecken the crossroads of 

i Europe, and our bilingual University will become an exchange centre where genuine 

_— international teams will work harmoniously together.’ 
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selves Director: H. D. Huggins. Research Fellows: F. R. Augier, L. Braithwaite, G. E. 
Cumper, D. T. Edwards, W. F. Maunder, M. G. Smith, R. T. Smith. 





, Is to 
The Institute was founded in 1949 and is financed by a grant from the Colonial Social 
cai Science Research Council. It is, however, an integral part of the University College. 
heen During the first few years of its existence the Institute concentrated on basic long-term 
meni research projects appropriate to an area (the British Caribbean territories) which had 
: never been the subject of serious academic study before. 

_— In economics, studies have been undertaken on problems of economic growth | 
s and (Huggins) ; income and consumption in Barbados (K. H. Straw); productivity in the 
ug sugar industry, labour demand and supply in sugar, the organization of a modern 
: we Jamaican estate (Cumper); family budget and employment, Jamaica (Maunder) ; 
a national income and accounts in the Leeward and Windward Islands (Nora M.| 
ee a Siffleet) ; employment survey, Barbados (Cumper). ' 
ori These studies were all conducted by regular members of the staff, but in addition 
a there have been specially financed studies on industrial training methods; national 
8 “<a income and accounts, Jamaica; the economics of small farming, and agricultural credit. 
f - The Institute has also been associated with studies on ‘Capital Formation in Jamaica’ 
i (Dr. Ida Greaves) and ‘Public Finance in the West Indies’ (Dr. A. R. Prest assisted by 
ea W. G. Demas), both of which were financed by the Colonial Economic Research 
6 Committee. 
— In the sociological field, studies have been undertaken on the overall structure of th 
— island societies, e.g. Trinidad, Grenada, as well as on the village, local, level, e.g. rura 
— communities in Trinidad, British Guiana. 

Among recent and projected studies are the Chinese of Jamaica; a study of the recent 
. se general elections in Jamaica; a team study of the Indians in British Guiana. The Ins- 
ahr titute has also been associated with studies by visiting Fulbright professors: Broom, 
i urbanism and social stratification; Ayearst, West Indian political parties; Knowles, 
f the industrial relations; and with the study of the human and natural resources of Jamaica 
pre financed by the Conservation Foundation and directed by Kingsley Davis. (For one 
Se aspect of this, see ‘The Jamaica Family Life Project’, by J. Mayone Stycos and Judith 
ae: Blake, Social and Economic Studies, vol. 3, nos. 3 & 4.) 
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PUBLICATION PROGRAMME 


The Institute publishes a Journal, Social and Economic Studies, which mainly reports on 
the work of the staff but is gradually becoming a journal of wider scope and interest, 
The contents of the latest issue, vol. 4, no. 1, are: ‘Some Investment, Depreciation, 
Savings and Capital Productivity Relationships in Economic Growth’ (Dr. H. D. Hug. 
gins); ‘Personality Deprivation through Projection Tests’ (Dr. Madeline Kerr, Liver. 
pool); ‘Land Tenure in Three Negro Villages, British Guiana’ (Dr. R. T. Smith); 
‘The New Jamaican Emigration’ (W. F. Maunder) ; ‘The Jamaican Internal Marketing 
Problem’ (Dr. S. Mintz, Yale). 


BOOKS 


The first to appear will be R. T. Smith’s The Negro Family in British Guiana. Others in 
the near future will include The Indians of Trinidad; Social Structure of Creole Trinidad; 
Social Structure of Grenada; Creole Village, Trinidad; and Economics of Consumption and 
Investment in an Underdeveloped Territory. 


The Institute strives with limited resources to cover a wide area, both geographical and 
academic, and is therefore anxious to enter into collaboration with individual scholars 
and organizations interested in the Caribbean area. 


THE SWISS INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Florhofgasse 11, Ziirich, 1 


The aim of the Swiss Institute of International Studies is explained by the date of its 
foundation. When, during the second world war, Switzerland found itself more and 
more isolated, a number of academic personalities with political and cultural interests 
decided to found our Institute in order to take up contacts with the free world at the 
earliest possible date. This aim has been achieved. 

Zurich is the most important centre of Swiss finance, commerce, industry and 
science. The great majority of the big Swiss banks have their head office in Ziirich, 
including the Swiss National Bank. Ziirich has 400,000 inhabitants and with its manu- 
facturing suburbs, is the centre of a region containing over a million people. As to 
the city’s scientific and cultural importance, we may mention our two academies, of 
which the Federal Polytechnic School celebrates its centenary in two years’ time, 
while the University can look back on an existence of 120 years. The Institute is 
independent of these establishments, but maintains close contact with them intellec- 


tually and culturally. The deans of bothacademies are members of the Board of Directors } 


of the Institute; the President of the Board is Professor A. Steiger. 

The Cultural Section is devoted to: (a) studies in the field of history in the broadest 
sense; (b) studies in auxiliary sciences (scientific history, theology, philosophy and 
psychology, pedagogy and sociology, philology, comparative literature, geography 
and ethnology); (c) preparation and further education of Swiss and foreign. students 
in foreign research; (d) preparation of educational trips abroad; (e) information 
service; (f) publications serving foreign research; (g) contact and exchange with corres- 
ponding institutes. 

The Economic Section of the Institute is mainly devoted to: (a) promoting economic 
studies in Ziirich and ‘postgraduate’ studies; (b) keeping up contacts with industry 
and commerce and giving information on current problems; (c) promoting the forma- 
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tion of a Swiss academic younger generation versed in political economy; (d) facilitating 
the study of political economy for foreign students; (e) preparing the study of Swiss 
ports on & students at foreign universities. 
interest, Prominent guest lecturers have spoken on various international economic problems. 
-Clation, # The Cultural Section, besides the usual guest lectures by personalities including Arnold 
D. Hug. Toynbee, de Beer, Salvador de Madariaga, André Siegfried, Louis Massignon, Pierre 
Liver. Renouvin, José Ortega y Gasset and others, organizes regular cycles of conferences at 
Smith); the University of Ziirich, covering topics such as: ‘Linguistic Minorities and their 
arketing Struggle for Existence’, “The Metropolis in Historical Epochs’, ‘Minor States in Past 
and Present’, “The Celtic Problem’, ‘Personalities and Trends in the Near East’, ‘The 
Mentality of the Romance Peoples and Problems of the Far East’, ‘International Collec- 
tions in Switzerland’, ‘A Metropolis which Disappeared’, ‘The Free World and Tota- 
litarianism’, ‘The Way of Life of the English-speaking Nations’. 

There are also permanent study groups for the study of international relationships, 
thers in & dealing mainly with the basic historical and cultural facts of certain groups of countries. 
rinidad; @ Such research work aims at mutual understanding as well as intellectual and economic 
Hon and & relationships. It is planned to publish the results in special editions. 

The review of the Cultural Section, Hesperia, which first appeared in 1948 and has 

been published so far in 1,000 copies, reproduces important conferences and lectures. 
cal and && {t also issues scientific research work by collaborators of the Institute, critical and infor- 
cholars & mative summaries on books, and records of the Institute’s activities. 

In 1952 the Economic Section issued Vollbeschaftigung, Inflation und Planwirtschaft, 

a collection of lectures on economic topics given at the Institute and in 1953 Wirtschaft 
ohne Wunder with contributions from Luigi Einaudi, F. A. Hayek, Wilhelm R6pke, 
Ludwig Erhard, Harry D. Gideonse, etc. A collection of works by William E. Rappard, 
Varia Politica, has recently appeared under the auspices of the Institute. 

Both the Cultural and the Economic Section have their own secretariat. While the 
Economic Section has special funds at its disposal, the Cultural Section, with a mem- 
bership drawn largely from academic and professional circles, is in chronic financial 
difficulties. 

All achievements of the Institute are devoted to the ideal of mutual understanding 

and unity of the free world. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 
AIMS 


! Briefly, the Institute’s aims are: 

1. To analyse scientifically the social life of modern man, white and black, in Central 
Africa. 

2. To provide accurate scientific information on the social life of man for governmental 
and other organizations and for individuals working with human beings in this 
area. 

.3. To disseminate this information as widely as possible to the public. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Institute, although not a government department, has close ties with the Govern- 
nfent of Northern Rhodesia. It is constituted under Chapter 152 of the Laws of Northern 
Rhodesia (29 June 1937). Its policy is controlled by a Board of eight trustees, of whom 
the Governor of Northern Rhodesia is the President. Of the remaining seven members, 
three are members ex officio: the Financial Secretary, the Secretary for Native Affairs, 
and a Provincial Commissioner nominated by the Governor. One trustee is an unofficial 
member of the Legislative Council of Northern Rhodesia. The remaining three members 
are appointed by the Governor. 


FINANCES 


Since 1945, expansion of the Institute’s work has taken place as a result of generous 
contributions from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. The present co- 
ordinated research scheme, which commenced in 1950 and is expected to reach 
completion in 1956, receives 70 per cent of its funds from Colonial Development and 
Welfare sources. The remaining 30 per cent is made up of contributions from the 
Northern Rhodesia Government, the governments of Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, the copper-mining companies, the Broken Hill 
Development Corporation and the British South Africa Company. The Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund has provided, in addition, a capital grant of £29,000, 
which has been used for the construction of the new Lusaka buildings. 

Research in Southern Rhodesia has been financed under two fellowships created 
by the Beit Railway Trust and carried out under the auspices of the Institute. Both 
Beit fellows have now completed their field work. 


STAFF 


Permanent staff at Lusaka include, as well as a Director, an Administrative Secretary, 
a Librarian, and African research, library, and office assistants. The present Director 
is Clyde Mitchell, who as a research officer of the Institute has made a study of the Yao 
people of Nyasaland, and has recently completed a study of urbanization in the Copper- 
belt towns. 

The results of the research officers’ work are published by the Institute either in 
book form or as one of the series of Rhodes-Livingstone Papers. Both research officers and 
interested members of the public contribute to the Institute’s biennial journal, Human 
Problems in British Central Africa. 


RESEARCH 


Although the Institute’s work has in the past been mainly in rural social anthropology 
and, more recently, urban sociology, its general field of research includes all the social 
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sciences: history, economics, comparative law, demography, human geography and 
psychology. Research in social anthropology has included studies of the Lozi, Koande, 
Plateau Tonga, Ngoni, Mambwe, Luunda and Lunda tribes of Northern Rhodesia, 
the Yao, Nkonde and Lakeside Tonga of Nyasaland and the Shona and Ndebele of 
Southern Rhodesia. General accounts of the social and political organizations of these 
peoples have been published or will be published within the next few years. In addition, 
officers usually make detailed studies of some particular aspects or problems of their 
areas, €.g. religion and ritual, the position of the chief, marriage, the use of land. These 
aspects are chosen for special study because they are particularly interesting sociologi- 
cally, or because information on them has been requested by the administration or 
other persons. Among topics which the Institute has been asked to study are: the effects 
of labour migration; indigenous systems of farming and landholding; population 
trends; changing marriage and family systems; attitudes to housing; standards of 
living; and many problems connected with the growth of a wage-earning society 
of Africans in towns. In addition, the Institute has been asked to undertake research 
in particular tribal areas of whose populations little was previously known. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Human Problems in British Central Africa is the biennial journal of the Institute, in which 
man’s problems in Central Africa are set out simply and with scientific accuracy. 
Contributions from members of the public are welcomed. 

The Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, published approximately ‘biennially, are longer and 
more technical papers dealing with specific topics. 

The Rhodes-Livingstone Communications, published occasionally, are mimeographed 
papers giving detailed accounts of problems likely to be of local interest only. 

Monographs. Two books have so far been published under the auspices of the Institute. 
One contains ananalysis of the customary law of the Shona people of Southern Rhodesia ; 
the other is a symposium on the social-political structure of seven tribes of British 
Central Africa. 

Four Rhodes-Livingstone Institute publications have won the Wellcome Medal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute: Bemba Marriage and Present Economic Conditions, 
by A. I. Richards (Paper no. 4); ‘The Seven-year Research Plan of the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute’, by Max Gluckman (in Human Problems, no. 4); Fishermen of the 
Bangweulu Swamps, by W. V. Brelsford (Paper no. 12); and Marriage in a Changing 


| Society, by J. A. Barnes (Paper no. 20). The Medal is awarded annually for ‘the best 


piece of original research submitted in typescript or published form, on the application 
of anthropological methods in the study of problems arising from contact of native 
peoples with each other, or with higher civilizations’. 


THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Hague 


Since some information on the Institute for Social Studies in The Hague was published 
in vol. VI, no. 2 of the International Social Science Bulletin (1954, p. 317-8) there have 
been further developments—inter alia two different courses being offered regularly, 
both given in English. One is the two-year course in Social Science which begins 
annually in October; the other is the six-month Advanced Diploma Course in Public 
Administration beginning every year in January. 

The aim of the two-year course in Social Science is to offer postgraduate training 
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to students who have a thorough grounding in one of the social sciences. But the pro. 
gramme, in keeping with the Institute’s ‘general aims, excludes the highly specialized 
studies of a purely academic character in limited sectors of any of the social sciences, 
It is meant to promote an integrated approach to the phenomena of social change and 
of development, and to help the student to understand the interrelations of the economic, 
social, political and administrative aspects of processes of (rapid) change and 
development. In addition, he should learn the techniques and methods required for 
research in this field. 

The course is divided into five terms. During the first two terms four classes are held 
covering special aspects, as well as the methods and techniques, of economics, sociology, 
public administration and government and of international relations and co-operation, 
All these have special reference to the place theory and research take where conditions 
of rapid change are concerned. In addition, students attend classes of a more tutorial 
character—at least in those of the four branches of social science just mentioned in 
which they are not fully qualified by previous training—so as to introduce them to the 
scope, main elements and present situation of the branches concerned. The character- 
istic element of this period is the close individual co-operation between students and 
faculty. Students are given individual guidance, with the aim of stimulating the 
integration of a student body which, on the basis of every member’s previously acquired 
special knowledge, shall be capable of acting as an interdisciplinary team. This team 
is to adopt the comprehensive approach to problems of change and development 
which is to follow in the further stages of the course. 

The third term is devoted to individual study aimed at consolidation of the work done 
privately and in classes during the first two terms; at the same time it enables the student 
who arrived at the Institute with no knowledge of European languages other than 
English to finish learning an additional language. 

The fourth and fifth terms are taken up by seminar work of a fully interdisciplinary 
character. Seminars are devoted to the study of actual problems of development and of 
(rapid) social change. They are planned in such a manner that subjects dealt with 
coincide to a larger or smaller degree with research projects actually being carried out 
by the staff of the Institute. Seminar work is backed up by shorter courses on special 
subjects in different branches of social science. 

Arranged concentrically around the main elements of the course, two series of lectures 
are given as from the second term. One deals with (a) the economist’s approach to 
political probleras; (b) the sociologist’s approach to the same and (c) the public adminis- 
trator’s approach to co-operation with experts. The other series deals with (a) the 
interrelationships between spiritual forces and social structures and (b) international 
relations in historical perspective with special reference to the evolutions of concepts 
of continental solidarity. 

The faculty of the two-year course is composed for the main part of professors of 
the different universities in the Netherlands. There are some periodic changes in its 
actual composition in view of specific subjects selected for treatment during a certain 
year. Other faculty members are visiting professors from foreign countries, and the 
members of the Institute’s own academic staff. 

The six-month Advanced Diploma Course in Public Administration has a different 
character. Being restricted in its scope to public administration, it provides a type of 
teaching which, characterized by maintenance of the postgraduate level, stresses 
experience and practical training by its application of the comprehensive approach 
typical for the general public administrator. It maintains throughout the point of view 
of the executive officer whose task includes organizing, staffing, directing and co- 
ordinating as well as financial responsibility and the public relations of an administrative 
agency. The character of the course is influenced to a considerable extent by the fact 
that it brings together English-speaking participants from many different nations 
who generally hold responsible positions in administration. It is not meant to be a 
training course preparing officials for some specific function at a fixed level, in a specific 
geographical area; neither is it an academic course in which experts in public 
administration are brought up to certain standards corresponding with certain academic 
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degrees. Teaching is focused on principles and problems of the administrative process, 
and on the importance of the social and cultural setting in which an administrative 
machinery is functioning. 

The period of six months is divided into three stages. During the first stage participants 
are given a highly intensive programme of ‘brush-up’ classes, covering the following 
subjects in so far as relevant to the purposes mentioned above: theory of public adminis- 
tration; management in public service; personnel management; records and archive 
management; business economics; theory of public finance; problems of budgeting 
and accounting; jurisprudence and legal theory; international organization; statistics; 
social research methods; sociology of politics. In the second stage there is group work in 
the form of seminars carried out by the participants in consultation with faculty 
members. Examples of subjects chosen for seminar work are the following, which 
have been dealt with in the 1955 course: case studies in the practical solution of the 
problem of centralization versus decentralization; public administration—its organiza- 
tion and function in a comprehensive approach towards development; the general 
public administrator and the experts—delimitation of functions, co-operation; selected 
subjects of public finance. In the third part of the course students are required to do 
individual research work, under guidance, on a subject of their own choice. Usually 
they select a problem from their own experience as public administrators. Reports 
produced on this research are submitted for discussion amongst the participants during 
the last week of the course. 

Apart from the elements listed above, the programme offers a number of working 
visits to government offices, private enterprises, development projects, etc., in the Nether- 
lands, for the study of different aspects of the practice of public administration. During 
the first two stages of the course a programme of evening lectures is also offered dealing 
with selected subjects in the field of public administration and the more general field 
of social problems. 

The faculty of this course is composed of persons who occupy in the Netherlands 
official positions in which they handle, at top level, the subject matters they teach. 
Their chairman is the member of the Institute’s academic staff who teaches public 


administration. 





II. REVIEW OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS 
AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


WORK OF THE ASSEMBLY 


Round-up (of the Resolutions) of the Ninth Regular Session of the General Assembly. 21 Sep- 
tember to 17 December 1954, 150 p. GA/IX/No. 72. 

[Org.]? Subject, date and text of all resolutions adopted by the Assembly at its ninth 

session, with information on the votes (figures only, no names of countries). 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Special United Nations Fund for Ec ic Development. Final Report by Raymond 
Scheyven. October 1954, 22 p., printed, $0.25. "A/2728, 

[Org. Sc.] Background of the project, reactions of governments, progress achieved, 

(The General Assembly has since requested the Rapporteur to continue his study of 

the project.) Bibliography. 





RACES AND MINORITIES 


Information collected from the Member States of the Organization, from Certain Specialized 
Institutions and from Certain Non-governmental Institutions by the United Nations Commission 
on the Racial Situation in the Union of South Africa, in order to accomplish its Task, as well as 
Various Other Communications received by the Commission. 25 August 1954, 180 p. A/AC.70/2. 

[Sc. Pr. Org.] The Commission summarizes in this paper the replies to a communication 
inviting interested governments to describe their experience in connexion with the 
gradual elimination of racial tension and discrimination. Over thirty governments 
replied. Unesco and some thirty governmental organizations were also asked to send 
the Commission any information they possessed on this problem. Their replies are 
also summarized in the document under review. 


Elimination of Conflicts and Tensions between Races. Methods used in Various Countries, particu- 
larly in those where Conditions approximate the Situation in the Union of South Africa. By 
Professor Gilberto Freyre. 25 August 1954, 71 p. A/AC.70/3. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej. Dp.] Professor Freyre was instructed by the United Nations Commission 

on the Racial Situation in the Union of South Africa to submit a sociological assess- 

ment of the methods applied, with better results, in comparable situations. His paper 
provides a general survey of the problem in the form of reflections on the historical and 


1. As a rule, no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles of some 
publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. 

2. An explanation of the abbreviations used in this section is given on page 302. 
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sociological experience of countries such as Brazil, Venezuela, Portuguese Africa, the 
U.S.S.R., etc. It draws attention to the historical trends of the two main currents of 
European overseas expansion since the Renaissance—the Catholic and the Protestant 
currents—and to the socio-economic factors underlying these two aspects of the expan- 
sion. Race relations should be regarded as presenting human problems which can be 
dealt with rationally and not as a phenomenon beyond man’s control. Annotated 


bibliography. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


Progress Report to the Secretary-General on the Work of the Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners 
of War. 30 September 1954, 26 p. A/AC.46/17. 

[Ej. St.] Survey of the present situation as regards prisoners of the second world war, 

based on information supplied by the countries concerned (countries now or formerly 

holding prisoners or countries demanding the return of their nationals). Progress 

made with the repatriation of prisoners. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL? 


INQUIRIES ON DISCRIMINATION 


The Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities held 
its seventh session in January 1955. It was mainly concerned with inquiries into discri- 
minatory practices. The first current study bears on discrimination in education, and 
the second—being conducted by the International Labour Office—on discrimination 
in labour. Other studies are under consideration (religion, political rights, emigration, 
immigration, travel), but the Secretariat announced that, for financial and adminis- 
trative reasons, it could not undertake these studies for the time being. To make up for 
lost time, two subjects instead of one will be studied in 1956. The following documents, 
prepared for this session, contain information on studies which are under way or 
in preparation under the auspices of the Subcommission, or which are related to its 


work. 


Memorandum on the Principal Activities of Unesco since July 1953 in the Field of Prevention 

of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 1g November 1954, 6 p. E/CN.4/Sub.2/159. 
[Sc. Org.] These activities fall into two categories: field inquiries conducted by non- 
governmental organizations or sociologists; and the distribution of articles written by 
specialists with a view to making widely known the progress so far achieved in regard 
to race problems. A number of inquiries are completed and others are in progress (Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, Dahomey, West Indies, Brazil, United States of America, Mexico, 
Germany and Yugoslavia). 


Protection of Minorities: Further Study of the Whole Question, including the Definition of the 
Term ‘Minority’. 19 November 1954, 4 p. E/CN.4/Sub.2/160. 

[Sc. Org.] Administrative difficulties which prevent the United Nations from 

undertaking a general study of the present situation of minorities throughout the 


world. 


Preliminary Report of the Proposed Study on Discrimination in the Matter of Religious Rights and 


Practices. 30 November 1954, 19 p. E/CN.4/Sub.2/162. 
[Sc.] Plan, drawn up by Philip Halpern, of a possible world-wide survey of religious 


and anti-religious intolerance at the present time. 


1. Including certain documents and publications issued by other organs of the United Nations, but bearing 
directly on the sphere of the Economic and Social Council. 
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Study of Discrimination in Education: Progress Report by the Special Rapporteur. 8 December 
1954, 50 p. E/CN.4/Sub.2/163. ; 

[Sc.] Charles D. Ammoun was instructed in 1954 to prepare a general report. He states 

what he has so far been able to do, in co-operation with Unesco, in the way of assembling 

the necessary documentation on access to education in the different countries. Biblio- 


graphy. 


Preliminary Report of the Proposed Study on Discrimination in the Matter of Political Rights, 
15 December 1954, 10 p. E/CN.4/Sub.2/165. 

[Sc.] Proposals by H. Santa Cruz on the method to be used in conducting a world- 

wide study of discrimination in regard to political rights, as the latter are set forth in 

the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Study ef Discrimination in the Field of Employment and Occupation. 16 December 1954, 4 p. 
E/CN.4/Sub.2/166. 

[Sc. Org.] This paper reproduced a memorandum by the International Labour Office 

on its recent work (preparatory report on discrimination in labour, presented by the 

ILO to its Governing Body in November 1954; study of the application of constructive 

anti-discriminatory measures adopted in different countries). 


Preliminary Study of Discrimination in the Matter of Emigration, Immigration and Travel. 
17 December 1954, 28 p. E/CN.4/Sub.2/167. 

[Sc.] José D. Ingles describes the method to be used in conducting a world-wide study 

of infringements of the rights set forth in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

in connexion with freedom to leave and return to one’s country, emigration, immi- 

gration and the right of asylum. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Methods used in Campaigns for Equal Pay for Equal Work. 24 January 1955, 26 p. 
E/CN.6/263. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej.] Survey of the methods that have proved effective in attempts to secure for 

women equal pay for equal work: methods of influencing public opinion and of securing 

government action; use of communication media (radio, films, press, pamphlets and 

other publications). 


WORLD ECONOMIC POLICY 





Full Employment. Implementation of Full Employment, Ec ic Development and Balance of 
Payments Policies. Replies of Colombia, Portugal (to Part A of Questionnaire) and Thailand. 
14 October 1954, 45 p. E/2565/Add.13. 

[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] Every year the Secretary-General circulates to the various Member 

States a questionnaire on trends in their economic policy and on the results achieved. 

As a rule, the replies give a detailed description of the current economic and social 

situation of the country in question and, in some cases, of the action being taken to 

improve it. In previous reviews of documents attention has been drawn to a series of 
replies for the period 1953-54. The above document (Add. 13) contains the replies 
received, since, from Colombia (simply a note referring readers to the annual report of 
the National Directorate of Economic and Financial Planning for 1953), Portugal and 
Thailand. 


Full Employment. Implementation of Full Employment, Economic Development and Balance of 
Payments Policies. Reply of the U.S.S.R. 28 December 1954, 86 p. E/2565/Add.14. 
[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] Document similar to the foregoing. It contains the report of the Central 
Statistical Office of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. on the implementation 
of the State Plan for Soviet National Economy in 1953 and the text of two decrees 
issued in 1953 on increased production and improved quality of widely used industrial 

products and foodstuffs. 
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ECONOMIC AFFAIRS: LATIN AMERICA 





ecember 





International Co-operation in a Latin American Development Policy. September 1954, 147 P-, 



























se printed, $1.25. E/CN. 12/359. ot 

Biblio. [Sc. St. Ej. Dp. Pr.] This report was prepared by the Economic Commission for Latin 
America to provide a basis for discussions at the tenth Inter-American Conference. It 
defined measures of international co-operation calculated to speed up the development 

Rights, of the Latin American countries, with special reference to the problems involved in 
foreign investment, increased production and technical assistance, international trade 

world. and the dependence of Latin American economy on other countries. The Commission 

forth in puts forward recommendations for dealing with these problems. 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS: ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 

14, 4p. 

wn Report of the Working Party of Experts on Financial Aspects of Economic Development Pro- 

Office grammes in Asia and the Far East (Second Meeting) to the Committee on Industry and Trade 

by the (Seventh Session). 28 November 1954, 46 p. E/CN.11/I & T/106. 

ructive [Sc. Pr.] Report of the Working Party’s discussions and a detailed account of its findings 
and recommendations concerning deficit financing and its repercussions on employment 
and currency (economic indicators of inflation in such circumstances and the action to 

Travel, be taken). List of reports on similar problems which were communicated to the Working 
Party. 

study 

Rights Report of the Subcommittee on Mineral Resources Development (First Session) to the Committee 

immi- on Industry and Trade (Seventh Session). 29 November 1954, 28 p. E/CN.11/I & T/r1o. 







(Sc. Org.] The Subcommittee was set up in 1954 for the purposes of a technical study 
of the problems of the region as regards mineral resources development programmes. 
The document under review summarizes the work of its first session, at which it discuss- 
ed, on the basis of technical working papers, recent developments in the mining industry 









26 p in Asia and the Far East and its future prospects (metals, lignite, coal, fuel). The 
Subcommittee made recommendations regarding the international action to be taken 

re for in this field (statistical and economic studies, preparation of maps, etc.). List of docu- 

a ments used by the Committee. 

> 






Report of the ECAFE/ILO/Unesco Inier-Secretariat Working Party on Trained Personnel for 
Economic Development (Fourth Meeting) to the Committee on Industry and Trade (Seventh 
Session). 17 December 1954, 88 p. E/CN.11/I & T/111. 

[Sc. Pr. Org. St.] Survey of the Working Party’s discussions on the following subjects: 

manpower planning; preparation of a guide to manpower surveys; results of the 













land, 

Seminar on Administration of Public Enterprises in the Industrial Field in relation to 
nber training needs in this field; training of engineers; training in the field of cottage and 
ved, small-scale industries, housing construction, etc.; institutes for management training. 
ocial 
n to Report of the Working Group of Experts on Payments Problems of the ECAFE Region. 
2s of gq December 1954, 29 p. E/CN.11/I & T/112. 
plies [Sc. Pr.] This is the first meeting of the group, which consists of representatives of 
rt of central banks in the countries of Asia and the Far East. In view of the general foreign 
and currency shortage in these countries and the inconvertibility of their national currency, 





it considered the problem of bilateral trade and payments agreements and multilateral 
intra-regional and extra-regional practices, measures for improved payments in the 
region. List of working papers. 













tral Standardization in the ECAFE Region. 2 November 1954, 20 p. E/CN.11/I & T/Sub.4/2. 
‘ion [Sc. Pr.] Standardization is one of the key factors in the expansion of trade. Progress 
ees achieved in the region, work of standardization organizations in some countries in 
rial this region, recommendations. 
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Review of the Trade Promotion Activities of [the Secretariat. 2 December} 1954, 20 p, 
E/CN.11/I & T/Sub.4/3. 

[Sc. Org.] This paper relates to Asia and the Far East. The Secretariat’s work has been 
concentrated mainly on the following points: studies of different aspects of trade jn 
Asia, travel promotion, training in trade promotion techniques, regional conferences 
on trade promotion, clearing house of commercial information, handicraft marketing, 
The annexes contain reports from Singapore, Japan and Cambodia on their respective 
policies for the expansion of the export trade. 


Market Analysis of Hides and Skins for Asia and the Far East. 10 November 1954, 151 p, 
E/CN.11/I & T/Sub.4/4. 
[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Asia and the Far East possess more livestock than any other continent 
(approximately one-third of the world’s total). However, this stock is not sufficiently 
turned to account, particularly as regards the production of hides and skins. Production 
could be appreciably improved, as regards both quality and quantity, and better 
marketing arrangements could be made. Cultural practices have a special impact on 
this problem. Detailed statistical analysis of the situation for the region as a whole and 


for each individual country. Suggestions, 


Commercial Arbitration Facilities. 18 October 1954, 40 p. E/CN.11/I & T/Sub.4/5. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. Pr.] Survey of arbitration procedures applicable to international trade, in 
preparation for a system of international agreements for trade promotion. Special | 
studies of arbitration procedures applied in 14 countries of Asia and the Far East 
and in Australia, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. Preliminary draft convention submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council by the International Chamber of Commerce. 


The Production and Use of Power Alcohol in Asia and the Far East. 2 January 1954, 445 p. 


ST/TAA/Ser.C/ro. 
[Sc. Pr. Ej. Dp. St.] Work of a seminar organized at Lucknow in 1952 by the Technical 


Assistance Administration and the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
The region is specially concerned with the production and use of alcohol as a substitute 
for oil. General study of the problem and survey of present-day practice in the different 
countries: cost of alcohol, raw materials that can be used for its manufacture, economic 
and social implications, technical questions. 


Co-ordination of Transport. 22 November 1954, 45 p. E/CN.11/Trans./105, 

[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Survey of the general situation of inland transport in the countries 
of Asia and the Far East, on the basis of replies to two questionnaires circulated to 
governments: stages in the development of the various means of communication (roads, 
railways, canals), their present extent, management, co-ordination, etc. Countries 
covered: Ceylon, Formosa, India, Japan, Malay Federation, North Borneo, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Sarawak, Singapore and Thailand. General survey and practical proposals. 


Statistical Studies of Performance of Transport Systems with a View to obtaining Optimum 
Efficiency and Full Utilization of All Available Resources. Progress report. 22 November 
1954, 13 p. E/CN.11/Trans./106. 

[Sc. Pr. Org.] The Secretariat is collecting data for a comparative study of present 

metk.ods for the assembly, presentation, analysis and interpretation of statistics on the 

performance of the various transport systems in the countries of Asia and the Far East. 

Plan, aims and progress of this study. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS: EUROPE 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1954 (in course of publication). E/ECE/194. 
[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] The eighth Economic Survey of Europe, prepared by the Economic 
Commission for Europe, is being distributed, chapter by chapter, in a mimeographed 
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edition. It is to be printed in one volume, an abstract of which will be given in our 
next review of documents. 


Growth and Stagnation in the European Economy, 1954. 342 p., printed, $4.50. 1954.II.E.3. 
[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] Exhaustive study of long-term trends of the European economy from 
1913 to 1938. This study, directed by Professor Ingvar Svennilson of Stockholm, is 
intended to provide a historical background for the research of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe into current economic problems. The author has endeavoured to bring 
out the most characteristic factors of long-term developments. The sectors to which 
he has given special attention have therefore been chosen either because they make 
up a large part of European economy, or because they fit in with key factors in this 
economy, or again because they illustrate processes of expansion or stagnation. 
Theoretical analysis of the process of economic growth, European data on the problem 
(demography, agriculture, power, steel, textiles, transport, engineering, chemical 
industry, changes of structure in European trade). General study of the main trends 
thus revealed. 


Reports from the Committees of the Commission on their Activities, and an Additional Note by 
the Executive Secretary. 31 January 1955, 72 p. E/ECE/195. 

[Sc. St. Org.] In this collection of reports, the committees dealing respectively with 

agricultural problems, coal, electric power, industry and materials, inland transport, 

steel, timber, and the development of trade sum up their work in 1954. 


Prospects of exporting Electric Power from Yugoslavia. January 1955, 44 p-, printed, $0.50. 
(Sc. Pr. St. Ej.] Detailed consideration of Yugoslavia’s prospects for the equipment of 
certain hydro-electric plants producing power for export: types of development, 
distribution of power exports stage by stage, transport network, economic return from 
the exports, financing and legal problems, and summary technical notes on five electric 
power plants. Numerous maps. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RURAL AREAS 


Rural Electrification. Report prepared by the Experts. Vol. 1. 25 March 1954, 163 p., $1.50. 
E/ECE/173, Vol. I. 

[Pr. Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] In reply to an inquiry being conducted by the ECE Committee on 
Electric Power, 14 European countries prepared national reports on the problems 
involved in rural electrification. The document under review is a generai survey of 
these national reports, drawn up by a group of experts. The first part of the study 
concerns electric power production (electric power production resources of the various 
countries, small local thermal power plants, wind power plants, hydraulic micro- 
power plants); the second part transmission and distribution of electric power 
(general arrangement of electricity supply, transmission, historical development of 
distribution, network design, power distribution lines, sub-stations, operations, etc.) ; 
the third and last part economic, financial and administrative questions (financing 
of networks, electricity tariffs for rural consumers, sales promotion). Tables, 
illustrations. 


Rural Electrification. Report prepared by the Experts. Vol. II. 12 March 1954, 188 p., $1.25. 
E/ECE/173, Vol. II. 

[Pr. Sc. Ej.] This volume, which is a supplement to the foregoing, deals with the uses of 

electric power in agriculture. Detailed study of the applications of electric power in all 

departments of agricultural work; technical, social and economic aspects. Numerous 

graphs and illustrations. Bibliography. 
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GEOLOGICAL MAPPING 


Report of the Working Party of Senior Geologists on the Preparatio onf a Regional Geological 
Map for Asia and the Far East to the Committee on Industry and Trade. 17 November 1954, 
17 p. E/CN.11/I & T/107. 

[Sc.] Asia is the only part of the world for which no regional geological map has yet 

been prepared. The group of experts in question was instructed to consider this problem, 

State of geological maps in the various countries of the continent, including the U.S.S.R. 

Technical problems involved in the preparation of a general map. Recommendations 

for the continuation of the work thus begun. Bibliography of working papers and maps 

submitted to the meeting. 





TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL IMM 
Elei 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES [Sc 


United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa, 1954. Three reports, cou 

December 1954, approx. 150 p. 
[Ej. Sc. St. Org.j The Charter of the United Nations authorizes the Trusteeship Council of i 
to send periodical visiting missions to the Trust Territories. Their purpose is to inform 
the Council of developments in the territories in question, with special reference to their LEG 
progress towards independence. The reports of visiting missions are usually very full. 





They contain a general geographical and demographic study, together with detailed Syst 
descriptions of the recent political, social, economic and educational development of [Sc. 
the territory in question. Uni 
In 1954, the Council sent a mission to East Africa; it drew up three reports, concerning non 
respectively Ruanda Urundi (T/1141), Somaliland (T/1143) and Tanganyika (T/1142), the 
inst! 
onl} 
SECRETARIAT Con 
Uni 
STATISTICS 

PUB: 

tatistical Yearbook 1954. 1955, 594 p., printed. Paper-bound $6; cloth-bound $7.50. 
1954.XVII.5. Som 
: [St. Dp.] Sixth edition. All important statistics for the whole world in connexion with F 
population, manpower, production, building, consumption, transport, communications, [Sc. 
trade, wages and prices, national income, social security, housing, medical care, Adn 
education, books, press, radio, films and television. Mar 
The 
Direction of International Trade. November 1954, 254 p., printed, $0.50. ST/STAT/ prok 
SER.T/51. thei 


[St. Sc. Dp.] The International Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the United Nations Statistical Office have published a Busi 


second yearbook on the direction of international trade, containing data, for each Ss 
individual country, for the years 1938, 1948 and 1950-53. The total exports and imports [Sc. 
for countries whose statistics are available are set out on a comparative basis. was 
The 

POPULATION of tr 
Population Growth and the Standard of Living in Underdeveloped Countries. 1954, 9 p., printed, = 
$0.15. ST/SOA/Ser.A/20. ques 
[St. Ej. Dp.] This supplements a paper published by the Secretariat in 1953, under the sien 
title Factors and Consequences of Demographic Trends, dealing with the relationship between pare 
population growth and economic and social conditions. The document under review texti 


briefly analyses these relationships, with special reference to the underdeveloped 
countries. Problems involved in land distribution, industrialization and lack of capital. 
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ORGANIZATION, NEWS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Foetal, Infant and Early Childhood Mortality. Vol. I : ‘Statistics’. 1954, 137 p., printed, 
1.50. 

(Sc. St. Dp.] Detailed statistical study of the causes and circumstances of mortality 

among children below the age of five. Numerous tables, graphs, bibliography. Critical 

analysis of sources of information and methods of registration. 


Foetal, Infant and Early Childhood Mortality. Vol. 11: ‘Biological, Social and Economic 
Factors’. 1954, 44 p., printed, $0.40. 

(Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Comments on the data set forth in Volume I. Biological, economic 

and social causes of infant mortality, and its consequences. Ways of diminishing infant 

mortality. Numerous tables, bibliography. 


IMMIGRATION 


Elements of Immigration Policy. 1954, 21 p., printed, $0.25. ST/SOA/19. 

[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] An account of various problems common to most immigration 
countries: demographic and economic factors, hygienic and medical conditions, legal 
status of immigrants, situation of the migrant as a worker, cultural and social integration 
of immigrants. Measures for dealing with the problems involved in immigration. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


Systematic Compilation of International Instruments relating to the Legal Status of Aliens. 

[Sc. Pr.] At the request of the United Nations, the International Institute for the 
Unification of Private Law, at Rome, has prepared—for the use of governments and 
non-governmental organizations concerned with problems arising in connexion with 
the legal status of aliens in immigration countries—a compilation of international 
instruments relating to the legal status of aliens. These legal instruments are published 
only in the language in which they were prepared by the International Institute. 
Compilations of instruments concerning Argentina (LSA/17), Brazil (LSA/18) and the 
Union of South Africa (LSA/16) were published in this series in November 1954. 


PUBLIC ECONOMY 


Some Problems in the Organization and Administration of Public Enterprises in the Indusirial 
Field. 28 July 1954, 87 p., printed, $0.50. ST/TAA/M/7. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. Pr.] In a previous abstract we referred to the report on the Seminar on the 
Administration of Public Enterprises in the Industrial Field, held at Rangoon in 
March 1954. The document under review contains papers used as a basis for discussions. 
They cover the types of enterprises suitable for organization as public bodies, the 
problems involved in their relationship with other sectors of economy and the public, 
their control, administration, staffing and administrative structure. 


Business and Financial Administration and Accounting in Iran. July 1954, 125 p., printed. 
ST/TAA/K/Iran/2. 

[Sc. St. Pr.] Under the United Nations technical assistance programme, an expert 
was sent to advise the Government of Iran on public accounting and administration. 
The document under review is this expert’s report. It deals mainly with the organization 
of training courses for the administrative staff of enterprises coming within the com- 
petence of the Planning Organization and the National Organization for Industry; 
the organization of conferences with officials of the Iranian National Railways on 
questions concerning their accounting and finance; the analysis of the statements of 
accounts of 10 enterprises taken from different branches of industry: building, chemical 
industries, coal, cotton, mechanical repairs, mines, silk and silk-worms, sugar, tea, 
textiles. Copious statistical data, including statements of accounts. 
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CRIME AND THE TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 


European Regional Consultative Group on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, 
Report on the Second Session, December 1954, 60 p. ST/SOA/SD/EUR/4. 

[Sc. Pr.] At this session the Consultative Group was specially concerned with the 

release of prisoners on licence, rehabilitation, work in penitentiaries, the results of 


probation and ways of financing it, as well as the organization of seminars on technical 
aid. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 


Report on Standards of Conduct in the International Civil Service..October 1954, 16 p., printed, 
ST/Coord. /Civil Service/5. 

[Pr. Ej.] An International Civil Service Commission (now the International Civil 
Service Advisory Board) was set up as early as 1946, to study the problems involved 
in the recruitment and status of international civil servants and to advise thereon, 
The Board has published two previous reports (one on recruitment methods, the other 
on in-service training). The report under review deals with the reasons and purposes 
which underlie the obligations and rights of international civil servants, in so far as 
concerns both their professional activities and their contacts with the outside world 
(relations with governments, political life, etc.). 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Yearbook of Labour Statistics, 1954. 14th issue. 1955, 397 p., printed, $1.10. Trilingual: 
English, French, Spanish. 

[Sc. St. Dp.] Summary of the principal labour statistics for all parts of the world, 
covering the period up to the end of 1953, for annual series, and up to June 1954, for 
quarterly and monthly series: working population, employment, structure, unemploy- 
ment, hours of work, actual hours worked, salaries, labour income and national income, 
indices of retail prices, inquiries into living conditions, social security, employment 
injuries, labour disputes, migration of workers, etc. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Recent Issues of Conventions and Recommendations. 

[Sc. Org. Pr.] In 1949, the ILO published in French and English the texts of the 
conventions and recommendations adopted by the International Labour Conference 
during its 32 sessions held between 1919 and 1949. In 1952, these issues were supple- 
mented by the publication of a volume in Spanish containing, in addition, the texts 
of the conventions and recommendations adopted during the thirty-third and thirty- 
fourth sessions (1950 and 1951). We now announce the publication, in German, of a 
new edition of this collection (Ubereinkommen und Empfehlungen, 1919-1952, ,1954 
913 p., printed 5.20 Sw.frs.), similar to the Spanish volume but including the conven- 
tions and recommendations adopted at the thirty-fifth session of the Conference. 


x. As a rule, the publications of the ILO are issued in English, French and Spanish. 
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NEWS, 


s0CIAL SECURITY 


Systems of Social Security: United States. 1954, 106 p., printed, $0.75. 

[Pr. St. Ej.] The second volume of a series of handbooks dealing with national systems 
of social security. The first, published in 1949, was concerned with the system in force 
in New Zealand. The above American study describes the bases and operation of the 
federal scheme for old-age and survivors’ benefits, the mixed schemes of public assistance, 
unemployment insurance systems, schemes for insurance against sickness, accidents, 
occupational diseases, the special social insurance scheme for railway employees, and 
the different organizations providing services rather than money payments (child 
welfare, national health, rehabilitation, employment). 


European Regional Conference, 1955: The Financing of Social Security. 1954, 154 p- 

[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] Two main aspects of the financing of social security in Europe are 
studied here: the internal balancing of social security budgets; the interdependence 
of social security and the state of the national economy, considered as a whole and 
also in its different sectors. Experience of European countries with respect to sources 
of income and social security payments, management of accounts, etc. Statistical survey 
of social security receipts and expenditure from 1949 to 1951 in 20 European countries 
and 12 non-European countries: gross figures, structure receipts and expenditure as a 
percentage of national income, proportion per head of population, etc. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


European Regional Conference, 1955: The Role of Employers and Workers in Programmes to 
raise Productivity in Europe. 1954, 121 p. 

[Sc. Pr. Dp.] How productivity is developing in Europe. Factors which are impeding 

its'growth. National and international action. The attitude of management and staff. 

The part played by the unions. Technical problems: standards of output, work, study, 

accounting and budgetary supervision, mechanization, equipment of premises, etc. 

Detailed statistical appendixes. Bibliographical references. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Welfare Facilities for Workers. 1954, 96 p., printed, $0.75. 

[Sc. Ej. Org. Dp.] Report on legislation and practice in this matter, prepared by the 
International Labour Office for the thirty-eighth session of the International Labour 
Conference. Previous action by the International Labour Organisation. Analysis of 
various special aspects of this question: meals, rest-rooms, recreation facilities, manage- 
ment and financing of canteens and recreation premises; transport services. 


OLDAGE 


The Age of Retirement. 1954, 147 p. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. Pr. St.] Detailed study of the social problems presented by old age: an 
analysis of the concept of ‘old age’ from the demographic, economic and social points 
of view, with particular reference to social security; the employment of aged workers 
(risk of absence from work, capacity for work, position in European countries, measures 
already taken) ; age of eligibility for pensions (conditions, individual and social con- 
sequences, making the age of retirement less rigid). Numerous statistics; graphs. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Vocational Training in Agriculture. 1954, 78 p., printed, $0.50. 

[Sc. Ej. Org. Dp.] Report prepared by the International Labour Office for the thirty- 
eighth session of the International Labour Conference, describing the legislation and 
practice in this matter in various countries. Outline of the work done by the ILO in 
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regard to vocational training in agriculture; study of the aims of this training, subjects 
included in it, categories of persons for whom it is intended; action taken in this domain 
by the governments of the various countries. Annex containing the questionnaire 
submitted to governments before the session of the Conference and extracts from the 
report of the Permanent Agricultural Committee (fourth session). 


Present Social Problems affecting Labour in the Chemical Industries. 

[Sc. St. Dp. Ej. Org.] In preparation for the fourth session of the Chemical Industrie 
Committee (Geneva, 1955), the International Labour Office has published four reports 
on different aspects of the present social situation in the chemical industries. Each 
report is issued separately, in a volume of approximately one hundred pages. The first 
of these reports describes the measures taken in the different countries to give effect to 
the conclusions of the previous sessions of the Committee, and the work done by the 
ILO in connexion with the studies proposed by the Committee (on vocational training, 
hours of work, holidays with pay, safety and hygiene in the chemical industries), The 
second report outlines recent trends in the chemical industries (production prospects, 
demand and technical development, evolution of the employment level, welfare 
facilities, professional relations). Annex containing a table showing the evolution of 
wages. The third report is concerned with ‘factors affecting productivity in the chemical 
industries, with special reference to work study and systems of wage payment in various 
countries of Eastern and Western Europe’. The fourth report gives a comprehensive 
survey of the progress achieved in the classification and labelling of dangerous substances 
(Problems of Safety and Hygiene in the Chemical Industries). 


The Development of the Chemical Industries and the Qualifications of the Employees. 1954, 19p., 
printed, $0.15. 

[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Brief study of the effects of the radical changes in preduction methods 

in the chemical industries on the composition and qualifications of the staff. Influence 

of these factors on vocational training, particularly that of chemical engineers and of 

workers employed in the chemical industries on specialized work (metals, electricity, 

building, etc.). Statistics. 


Present Social Problems in the Petroleum Industry. 

[Sc. St. Dp. Ej. Org.] In preparation for the fifth session of the Petroleum Committee 
(Caracas, 1955), the International Labour Office has published four reports relating 
to different aspects of the present social position in the petroleum industry. Each report 
is issued separately in a volume of approximately one hundred pages. 

The first of these reports describes the measures taken by the different countries 
to give effect to the conclusions of the previous sessions of the Committee, and the work 
done by the ILO in connexion with the studies proposed by the Committee (promotion 
of workers, vocational training, safety, rest periods, welfare facilities). The second 
report gives an outline of recent trends in prospecting, production, demand, employ- 
ment, hours of work (rules, rest, actual hours worked), trade-union organization and 
industrial relations (collective contracts, disputes, etc.) in the industry. The third 
deals with ‘contract labour in the petroleum industry’. It is concerned with workers 
employed by enterprises carrying out regular work for petroleum companies on a 
contractual basis: their numbers, status and working conditions in the different countries 
under review. The fourth report deals with ‘human relations in the petroleum industry’: 
general aspects of the question, professional and human relations, facilities for consul- 
tation between workers and management, factors affecting human relations (supervisors, 
working conditions, welfare facilities, security of tenure, unions, management). 

Each report contains statistical data 2nd bibliographical references. 


PRESENT SOCIAL SITUATION IN EUROPE 


European Regional Conference: Geneva, 1955. Report of the Director-General. 1955, 143 P- 
printed, 4 Sw.frs. 
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[Sc. Ej. St. Dp. Org.] Comprehensive survey of the social problems bound up with the 
integration and development of economic production in Europe; factors affecting 
economic and social progress in Europe; problem of the differences in the social condi- 
tions of labour; man-power; housing; professional relations and union action; influence 
of the ILO on European social policy; the ILO and European international organiza- 


tions. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


NIGERIA 


The Economic Development of Nigeria. Lagos, Federal Government Printer, 1954, 438 p., 
printed. 

(Sc. Ej. St.] Report of a mission organized by the Bank at the request of the Nigerian 

authorities: detailed analysis of the country’s economic and social situation and of its 

possible resources, and description of a five-year plan for its development. A particularly 

thorough and comprehensive analysis. 


WORK OF THE BANK : 1946-1954 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 1946-1953. Baltimore, The John 
Hopkins Press, 1954, 273 p., printed. 

[Sc. Ej. Org. St.] A general study prepared by the Bank’s experts of its activities since 

its foundation, together with a country-by-country account of the work carried out. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Ninth Annual Report: 1953-54. 
3 January 1955, 71 p., printed. 

[Org. Sc. St. Ej.] Covers the activities of the Bank from 1 July 1953 to 30 June 1954 and 

contains a supplement giving a brief account of its work from 1 July to 20 September 


1954- 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(FAO) 


TERMINOLOGY 


Multilingual Vocabulary of Soil Science. 1954, 439 p-, printed, $4. 

[Sc. Pr.] The above work is one of a series of publications by the FAO, intended for 
agricultural specialists in all parts of the world. It contains the terms used in soil 
science, in eight languages: Dutch, English, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, 
Spanish and Swedish. These terms are arranged according to subject: physics, general 
terms; texture and structure; soil water; chemistry; organic matter; humus; biology, 
ecology; cultivation, manuring, fertility; soil formation, morphology; profile characters, 
horizons; geology, topography, climate; mineralogy, clay minerals; soil classification; 
organic and peat soils; podzolic soils; gley and meadow soils; arid and semi-arid soils; 
saline and alkali soils; tropical and sub-tropical soils; intra-zonal and a-zonal soils; 
terracing, damming, drainage; irrigation, erosion. Index in the eight languages. 


SAMPLING 


The Estimate of Yield Food Crops. By V. G. Panse. October 1954, 75 p., printed, $0.50. 
[Sc. St. Dp. Pr.] Under its programme for the improvement of agricultural statistics 
in different countries, the FAO has published a handbook on the theory of surveys by 
sampling, including examples drawn from the domain of agricultural statistics (P. V. 
Sukhatme, Sampling Theory of Surveys with Applications). Handbooks dealing with parti- 
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cular applications of this method are to be prepared, with the object of presenting 
in analytical form, information on modern statistical methods in use in the advanced 
countries. The present work is the first of the series. It is a critical analysis of surveys 
already carried out by the sampling method (in India, Ceylon, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Japan, Basutoland, the United States of America, Germany and the United Kingdom), 
and of certain theoretical aspects of surveys by sampling in general. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETS 


Disposal of Agricultural Surpluses. December 1954, 17 p., printed. 

[Sc. Org.] General outline of the principles and measures recommended by the FAO 
with a view to contributing to the solution of the problem of agricultural surpluses, by 
stimulating an increase in consumption rather than by restricting production, thus 
avoiding the disorganization of world markets. 


CO-OPERATION 


Co-operative Thrift, Credit and Marketing in Economically Underdeveloped Countries. July 
1953, 63 p., printed, $0.50. 

[Pr. Sc. Ej. Dp.] Publication for the use of farmers wishing to set up co-operatives for 

savings, credit and marketing in their own country. Study of the operation of such 

institutions in general, in the light of practical experience. Descriptions of marketing 

co-operatives in Tanganyika, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Uganda, Malaya, and of 

multiple-purpose co-operatives in India and Ceylon. Bibliography. 


FORESTS 


Yearbook of Forest Product Statistics. 1954, 153 p., printed, $2.50. 

[Sc. St. Dp.] Eighth edition. Contains new information for 1953 drawn from more than 
110 countries, as well as revised statistics for 1952. An additional table, relating to the 
production of and trade in forest products other than timber, has been included. The 
table relating to the areas of forests throughout the world has been revised in the light 
of the results of a second world-wide inventory of forests. Text in English, French and 
Spanish. Appendix containing definitions of terms, and co-efficients for the conver- 
sion of measures. 


TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT 


Small Farm Implements. June 1953, 79 p., printed, $0.75. 

[Pr. Sc. Dp.] This study is designed to spread a knowledge of improved agricultural 
equipment and, in particular, to supply specialists in farm implements with information 
on the principles governing the construction and use of small implements and also their 
technical improvement (ploughs, spades, scythes, winches, etc.). It is based on informa- 
tion provided by approximately 400 institutes, agricultural and missionary schools, civil 
servants, manufacturers, etc. It is of particular interest tocountries with a dense popula- 
tion, with a purely’ agricultural economy, and with an industry still in an embryonic 
state. Numerous illustrations. Bibliography. 


DISEASES AND NUTRITION 


Sindrome policarencial infantil ( Kwastiorker ) and its prevention in Central America. By M. Autret 
and M. Behar. 81 p., printed, $1. 

[Sc. Pr. St.] To supplement research begun in Africa, the FAO/WHO Committee 
on Nutrition had investigations made into Kwastiorker, in Central America and in 
Brazil. The authors of the research relating to Central America explain in this publica- 
tion their findings with regard to the, disease in question, which has considerable 
social repercussions and is closely bound up with economic conditions and nutrition. 
Illustrations and bibliography. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Activities of FAO under the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme 1953-54. 1954, 80 p. 
JEj. Org. St.] General outline, with a detailed description of four pilot projects (prepara- 
tion of skins in Libya; irrigation in Eastern Pakistan; fisheries in Chile; subterranean 
water in Syria), and a country-by-country review of work carried out during the period 
under consideration. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Digest of Statistics. Printed, variable prices. Trilingual: English, French, Spanish. 
[St. Dp.] Each volume gives a very complete collection of statistical tables. The 
three last (No. 45: 0.75 Canadian dollars; No. 46: 2.50 Canadian dollars; No. 47: 
3.25 Canadian dollars) relate respectively to Origin and Destination of Passengers; Scheduled 
Airlines Operations up to 31 December 1953; and Traffic Flow, September 1952. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


PROPOSED PROGRAMME FOR 1956 


Proposed Programme and Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1 January-31 December 
1956, with the Proposed Programme and Estimated Expenditure for Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries. 1954, 323 p-, printed, $2. 

[Org.] General analysis of the present task of WHO, followed by a detailed and highly 

technical statement of the proposed activities and estimated expenditure for 1956. 


STATISTICS 


Some Statistical Data on Venereal Diseases: Syphilis, Gonorrhoea, Lymphogranuloma Venereum. 
(Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Report.) Vol. 7, no. 11, 1954, 45 P+, printed, 
$0.75. Bilingual: English-French. 

[St. Sc. Dp.] Series of statistics, going back to the beginning of the twentieth century and 

covering a great many countries. 


Causes of Death: Mortality by Month, from Selected Causes. (Epidemiological and Vital Sta- 
tistics Report.) Vol. 7, no. 12, 1954, 40 p., printed, $0.75. 

[Sc. St. Dp.] Covers the period from 1950 to the first half of 1954 and deals with the 

number and percentage of deaths each month from gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, 

colitis, cholera, typhoid and paratyphoid, diphtheria, infectious hepatitis. List of the 

countries on which information is available. 


Plague: Retrospective Data. (Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Report.) Vol. 8, no. 1, 1955, 
20 p., printed, $0.70. 

[Sc. St. Dp.] Collection of data of historical interest, dating back to 1921 for declared 

cases, and to the beginning of the century for deaths. Covers more than fifty countries 

and territories. 


INTENSIVE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CERTAIN DISEASES 


Malaria Control. (Bulletin of WHO. Special Issue.) Vol. 11, nos. 4-5, 1954, 400 p., printed. 
$3. Bilingual: English-French. 

[Sc. St. Pr. Ej. Dp.] Thanks to new insecticides, the campaign against malaria has 

progressed rapidly in the last 10 years. Active measures are tending to be replaced by 

measures against re-infection. But certain species of disease-carrying insects have 

recently shown resistance to insecticides. There is a possibility that this phenomenon 
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may extend to other species. The volume under review sets out clearly the present 
position: programmes, methods, problems in the various regions of the world. It 
consists of a collection of articles by experts. Statistics. 


Tuberculosis. (Bulletin of WHO. Special Issue.) Vol. 12, nos. 1-2, 1955, 310 p., printed, 
$4. Bilingual: English-French. 

[Sc. St. Dp. Ej. Pr.] A tuberculosis research bureau was set up in Copenhagen in 1949, 

Its task is to encourage the work of prime importance now being done on essential 

problems, with a view to increasing the effectiveness of social and medical action against 

tuberculosis. This volume describes the results of some of the recent work of this bureau: 

experiments in vaccination in India, Finland, etc. 


NURSING SERVICES 


Expert Committee on Nursing: Third Report. (Technical Report Series, no. 91.) 1954, 28 p,, 
printed, $0.25. 

[Sc. Pr.] The Expert Committee set up to advise WHO, in the light of the most recent 
scientific research on the subject, held its third session in London in 1954. The first two 
sessions had been concerned chiefly with the training of nurses. On this occasion the 
Committee discussed the administrative problems which arise in nursing services: 
features of the present stage of development of these services, their tasks, conditions they 
have to observe, their administration, the role of human relations, etc. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


APPLICATION OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Use of Social Research in a Community Education Programme. (Educational Studies and 

Documents, no. X.) 1954, 50 p., printed, $0.40. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej.] Report prepared by the research section of the department responsible 
for the fundamental education programme in Puerto Rico and by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan. Describes a concrete example of the use of 
sociological research methods in a large-scale programme intended to make a population 
better able to solve for itself the problems bound up with the improvement of its living 
conditions. The Puerto Rican Fundamental Education Division, in charge of this 
programme, has a survey section whose function is to collect the necessary psycho- 
sociological data for determining and controlling on a rational basis the action to be 
taken in order to modify the behaviour of the community concerned (the rural region 
of Puerto Rico: more than one million inhabitants). 

In collaboration with the Research Center of the University of Michigan, this section 
began by conducting a survey of the income, material conditions and cultural behaviour 
of this population, and its attitudes towards community life and local initiative. The 
information thus obtained constitutes a sort of psycho-sociological chart of this territory, 
in which tbe authorities are seeking to introduce new standards of behaviour. At the 
same time, it will make it possible, at a later stage, to measure by comparison the pro- 
gress made. Description of the survey, methods used. Cost. Principles of sampling 
applied in this particular case. Text of the questionnaire. An outline of the other 
activities of the research section and its future plans. General bibliography. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


Experiments in Fundamental Education in French African Territories. (Educational Studies and 
Documents, no. 1X.) September 1954, 68 p., $0.50. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr. Dp.] An analysis of experiments in fundamental education in 

Senegal, French Guinea, Togoland, the Cameroons and Ubangi-Shari. Conditions 
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in which the experiments were launched, techniques and methods, programmes, 
results. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Prospectus on Youth Travel Grants for 1955. 19 December 1954, 9 p. Unesco/EXP/4o0. 
(Pr. Org.] Nature and duration of intensive study projects and programmes, conditions 
for the award of fellowships to international youth and student organizations, choice 
and presentation of candidates, financial responsibility of the organizations concerned, 
financial aid from Unesco, obligations of the organizations and beneficiaries. A specimen 
application form and a list of Member States is appended. 


The Group Study Tour as an Instrument in Adult Education. November 1954, 7 p. 
Unesco/EXP/39. 

[Pr.] Practical remarks on the general principles applicable to the organization of study 

tours for adult workers, compiled chiefly on the basis of experience acquired by Unesco 

in this field. 


HISTORY 


Report of the Seminar on the Teaching of History, Puerto Rico. December 1954, 7 p. 
Unesco/ED/139. 

[Pr.] This seminar was attended by specialists from the various countries of the American 

continent. It was chiefly concerned with the general orientation of the teaching of 

history, the improvement of textbooks, the relation between the teaching of history 

and the teaching of the social sciences. Work and resolutions of the seminar. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


Teoria economica e azione politica. By Pierre Mendés-France and Gabriel Ardant. Florence, 
Unesco-Sansoni, 1955, 227 p. 1,300 lire. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr. St. Dp.] Mention was made in our previous review of the work by 

Messrs. Mendés-France and Ardant entitled La science économique et l’action. This work has 

now been published in Italiaa, translated by I. Ferrara. 


TELEVISION, CINEMA, VISUAL AND AUDITORY MATERIALS 


Final Report of the Study Course for Producers and Directors of Educational and Cultural Tele- 
vision. December 1954, 34 Pp. 

[Pr. Ej.] The aim of this seminar, held in London in July 1954, was to provide an 

opportunity for the exchange of ideas and discussions between specialists from countries 

where television is at present being developed, in order to help them to improve the 

quality of cultural and educational programmes and to establish regular international 

co-operation in this field, Eleven countries took part. Work and suggestions of the 


seminar. 


$ Agreement for Facilitating the International Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials of an 


Educational, Scientific and Cultural Character. A Guide to its Operation. 26 p. $0.20. 
[Pr.] The agreement came into force on 12 August 1954. The above pamphlet gives the 
text of the agreement, explains its origin, and contains in addition a short practical 
guide to its application: material covered by the agreement, advantages conferred, 
certificates to be obtained, persons to consult for information, etc. 


WOMEN IN SOUTH ASIA 


The Status of Women in South Asia. Calcutta, Orient;Longmans Ltd., 1954, {171 p., Rs.41. 
[Ej. Sc. St.] This study is based on the work of a seminar on the status of women in 
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South Asia, convened by the Organization of Asiatic Relations and sponsored by 
Unesco. The following countries took part: Burma, Ceylon, Cambodia, France, India, 
Indonesia, Laos, Pakistan, the Philippines, the United Kingdom and Viet-Nam. 4 
general introduction states the main problems presented by the status of women in this 
region, from the anthropological, sociological, legal and political points of view. The 








' 
greater part of the volume (130 pages) consists of monographs on particular aspects of GE 
the problem, written by various participants in the seminar. Full bibliographical, Bat 
demographical and statistical data. 7 

Un 
NATIONAL MONOGRAPHS of t 
The Norwegian Way of Life. By Frede Castberg, London, Heinemann, 1954, 110 p, ve 
12s.6d, 
[Ej. Sc. St.] This volume, prepared with Unesco’s support, is one of a series of mono- nc 
graphs describing the history, present conditions and way of life of various countries, vs 
The volumes previously published are on Australia and the Union of South Africa. em 
The monograph on Norway gives a general outline of the main aspects of life in that 
country: psychological features and values which characterize Norwegian civilization, Bot 
social structure, cultural life, political institutions, principal economic, social and cul- j 
tural questions, international situation of Norway. The appendix contains a chapter It j 
on the Norwegian economy by Professor Keilhau. Bibliography, demographical data, def 
index, illustrations, ie 
The South African Way of Life. Edited by G. H. Galpin. London, Heinemann, 200 p. = 
12s.6d. International Studies Conference. 
[Ej. Sc. St.] One of the Way of Life series, published with Unesco’s support, with the on 
aim of offering the public a series of monographs on the different nations. This series " 
includes one earlier work which we have mentioned (The Canadian Way of Life) and, in Wr 
the French series Profil des nations, another, also, La confédération helvétique. The South ’ 
African Way of Life is a collective study dealing with values and ideals in a pluriracial To 
society in which grave social and racial conflicts are taking place: the Afrikaans and . 
English-speaking populations, the Jewish community, the Bantu peoples, the coloured re 
populations, the Indians, education in South Africa, political institutions, parties and ; 
ideological trends, economic factors. In the last chapter, entitled ‘Quo Vadis?’, one of pn 
the authors gives a general analysis of the present situation in this country and of its a 
‘4 possible development. Th 
to 
EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS USED Yu 
Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). Th 
Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social ind 
questions. E 
Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international es 
organization concerned, be 
Pr. = Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, = 
government officials, members of international organizations and economic te 
and social institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject- 
matter of the document, % 
St. = Contains statistics, tm 
Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. ad 
The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do not Vi 
wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way Sis 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review th 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. ie 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


GENERAL: INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Briccs, H. W. ‘Official Interest in the Work of the International Law Commission’, 

The American Journal of International Law 48 (4), October 1954, p. 603-12. 
Under the terms of Articles 16 and 19 of its Statutes, the International Law Commission 
of the United Nations is empowered to ask governments for information and comments 
on the subjects with which it is dealing. Although the Commission’s requests have so 
far been very few, it appears that a large majority of Member States have neglected 
to reply to the questions asked or have merely given inconclusive answers. However, 
some countries have sent in communications of real value for the study of international 
law. It is to be hoped that this information, which is not easily accessible, will at some 
time be published by the United Nations. 


Bourguin, M. ‘La position de l’individu dans l’ordre juridique international’, Revue 
internationale de la Croix-Rouge (1), November 1954, p. 880-97. 

It is no longer possible to maintain that the sole function of international law is to 
define legal relations between nations; in an increasing number of spheres, international 
law is concerned with individuals, conferring upon them, directly, certain rights and 
obligations. This significant development should not, however, make us lose sight of 
the fact that, in the majority of cases, domestic law intervenes, in a complementary 
capacity, in the application of international standards, and that this collaboration, 
while almost always necessary, is in no way automatic. 


Wricut, Q. ‘International Law and Ideologies’, The American Journal of International 
Law 48 (4), October 1954, p. 616-26. 

To the classic forms of warfare and aggression, the development of means of communica- 
tion has added ideological warfare. In the eyes of international law, it is beyond question 
that states have entered into a certain nurnber of engagements condemning any inter- 
vention directed against the ideologies of another nation, and obliging them to forbid 
their nationals to attack foreign ideologies in any way which might constitute a threat 
to peace. It must, however, be admitted that these standards are seldom observed. 
The strict application of international law in this respect would contribute greatly 
to the suppression of the causes of international tension. 


YuEN-LI-LIANG. ‘The Fifth Session of the International Law Commission’, The American 
Journal of International Law 48 (4), October 1954, p. 579-91. 

The Sixth Committee of the General Assembly examined Chapters II and III of the 
report of the International Law Commission, dealing with arbitral procedure and the 
regime of the high seas. The various drafts and studies prepared by the Commission 
on these two subjects gave rise to lively discussion. However, no resolution was adopted, 
as the Committee was of opinion, with respect to arbitral procedure, that the draft 
convention drawn up by the Commission should be studied more thoroughly by Mem- 
ber States and, with respect to the regime of the high seas, that no decision should be 
taken until the Commission had completed an exhaustive study of the subject. Lastly, 
the Committee instructed the Commission to undertake a codification of the principles 
of international law governing the international responsibility of states. 


Verpross, A. ‘Droit international public et droit interne’, Revue de droit international, 
de sciences diplomatiques et politiques 32 (3), July-September 1954, p. 219-30. 

Situated between the dualist or pluralist theory and the theory of absolute monism, 

the formula of ‘modified monism’ offers a satisfactory explanation of the relationship 

between public international law and domestic law. This theory does not ignore the 
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conflicts that may arise between the two, but implies that these conflicts are not 
permanent and that a solution to them can be found within a unitary legal system, 
Many constitutional measures and a well-established jurisprudence may be quoted 
in support of this conception. 


PELLA, V. V. ‘Le code des crimes contre la paix et la sécurité de l’humanité’ (continued), 
Revue de droit international, de sciences diplomatiques et politiques 32 (3), July. 
September 1954, p. 231-40. 

The replies to the questionnaire sent out by the International Association of Penal 

Law and the International Bar Association, confirm the thesis, previously stated, of 

the criminal responsibility of states. Certain authors, however, restrict the sanctions 

to be applied to states to mere ‘security measures’ as opposed to real ‘penalties’. But 
this distinction has little practical significance. Moreover, the possibility is not excluded 
that international criminal responsibility may extend to bodies corporate other than 
the state. Once these principles are accepted, different solutions can be advocated for 
the repression of crimes against peace and security committed by bodies corporate. 

As far as individuals are concerned, national law could be applied to those accused 

of such crimes, without regard to the exceptional cases of immunity and inviolability 

for which some national legislations provide, or to exceptions based on obedience to 
the orders of superiors or conformity with the legal standards of domestic law. 


Lancrop, G. ‘La crise de la fonction publique internationale (1952-3)’, Annales 
Universitatis Saraviensis (Droit-économie), (3) and (4), 1953, p. 145-60 and 248-67. 
The last part of Trygve Lie’s term of office was marked by incidents arising from the 
dismissal of certain international civil servants suspected of anti-American activities, 
In the decisions given by the Administrative Tribunal of the United Nations it was 
stated that the decisions of the Secretary-General were contrary to the guarantees 
afforded to members of the Secretariat by the Charter and the Staff Regulations. This 
prolonged crisis has caused a lasting uneasiness amongst international civil servants, 
been prejudicial to their independence and has impaired the respect due to the Inter- 

national Civil Service. 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


‘Issues before the Ninth General Assembly’, International Conciliation (499), September 
1954, 128 p. 

The questions on the agenda of the ninth session of the United Nations General 

Assembly cover all the great international problems: political, economic and social 

problems, problems concerning trust territories and non-self-governing territories, 

legal problems. Their analysis is of particular importance on the eve of the tenth 

session, which may pave the way for a revision of the Charter. 


THE REVISION OF THE CHARTER 


GERARD, F, ‘La réforme de la Charte de l’O.N.U.’, La revue socialiste (80), October 1954, 
P- 245-54. 
The approach of the tenth annual session of the United Nation General Assembly, 
in 1955, brings the problem of the revision of the Charter to the forefront of the great 
questions of international politics. The proposals by Foster Dulles on the one hand, 
and the so-called ‘Copenhagen plan’ on the other, give an idea of the points which 
might be affected by that revision. In whatever atmosphere the Extraordinary Assembly, 
provided for in Article 109, may meet—if, as is probable, a majority of Member States 
is in favour of convening it-—it is clear that the attitude of the communist powers will 
be decisive in the discussions. Several factors seem to indicate that this attitude will 
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not be negative, and that the discussions to be held in 1955 may lead to definite results 
in the direction of a general policy of disarmament. 


LACHARRIERE, R. de. ‘L’accord des grands puissances dans la Charte des Nations 

Unies’, Annales Universitatis Sararviensis (Droit-économie) 1 (3), 1952, Pp. 191-201. 
In subjecting the effective action of the United Nations to the agreement of the great 
powers, the authors of the Charter did not consider that agreement as a postulate. 
What they sought to do was to emphasize that this was the prime object of the 
organization and that, unless this object were attained, there could be no appreciable 
improvement in international relations. It must therefore be considered that any 
proposals for revision which tend to replace the consent of the great powers by a majority 
vote of Member States are unrealistic, and, far from making the organization more 
effective, would rapidly deprive it of its universal vocation. 


Aron, R. ‘Limits to the Powers of the United Nations’, The Annals, November 1954, 
p. 20-6. 

The efficacy of the United Nations, in so far as concerns the maintenance of peace and 
the organization of collective security, is subject to basic conditions which are unlikely 
to be realized. It may be doubted, therefore, whether the United Nations has the 
power to solve present-day political problems and whether a revision of the Charter 
will be sufficient to give it that power. The apparent and superficial similarity of 
diplomatic techniques and methods conceals the inevitable diversity of national 
traditions and ways of life. This diversity is a permanent cause of conflict. The advances 
made by one nation in the manufacture of nuclear weapons may perhaps eliminate 
warfare from history. But it is doubtful whether an international organization could 
ever, by itself, have so decisive an influence. 


Jackson, E. ‘Developing the Peaceful Settlement of the United Nations’, The Annals, 
November 1954, Pp. 27-35- 

The action of the United Nations in the economic and social fields, and the trusteeship 
system, are factors likely to assist the settlement of disputes by peaceful means. The 
work done by the General Assembly in regard to general policy has also opened up 
notable opportunities for developed mediation and conciliation. At the present time, 
when there is a possibility of the Charter’s being revised, consideration should be 
given to the question whether the legal powers of the Assembly should not be increased. 
The difficulties in the way of a reform of this kind are so considerable, that it may be 
thought that the real solution to international problems lies not in an alteration of 
the legal procedures of the United Nations, but in the establishment of semi-official 
bodies able to bring about an atmosphere of confidence. It is for the General Secretariat 
to promote these friendly contacts between the leaders of national delegations and to 
establish these bonds of confidence. The role of the Panel of Inquiry and Conciliation 
set up in 1949 by the Assembly might also be expanded, as this Panel is well adapted 
for facilitating closer contacts between nations. Other methods may be suggested for 
increasing the ways in which the United Nations could in fact intervene, without 
requiring any revision of the Charter. Above all, it is to be recommended that better 
use should be made of the legal means at the disposal of the Organization. 


Rosinson, J. ‘The General Review Conference’, International Organization, 8 (3), 
August 1954, p. 316-30. 
The calling of a General Conference for the purpose of reviewing the Charter of the 
United Nations might prove dangerous for the organization unless a good deal of 
preparatory work were carried out immediately, at the diplomatic level. Articles 108 
and 109 of the Charter stipulate the legal conditions for a revision of the Charter. 
Still more important, however, are the political positions which will be adopted by 
Member States when they have to vote on the convening of the General Conference 
and the proposed amendments to the Charter. It seems that there are serious differences 
of opinion within the groups (Latin America, Africa and Asia, Europe) that have 
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formed themselves at the United Nations. It is impossible to predict the attitude of 
the great powers, since the United States of America is the only one that has madea 
clear statement on the subject. Lastly, it is possible that the discussion thus opened 
might call in question the actual reforms to which the experience of the last nine years 
has led, in which case the meeting of the General Conference might have negative 
results, detrimental to the development of the organization. 


TeRAn, J. S. ‘La Reforma de la Carta de las Naciones Unidas’ (The revision of the 
Charter of the United Nations), Cuadernos hispano-americanos (60), December 1954, 
Q pages in fine. 
The notion of collective security is an old one. The experiments in this direction tried 
out by states for several centuries past deserve thoughtful consideration at a time when 
a belief is growing that a revision of the United Nations Charter is necessary, and can 
be embarked upon under Article 109. This revision should be chiefly aimed at limiting 
the right of veto possessed by the great powers and introducing more flexibility into the 
conditions for the admission of new members to the Organization. The revision might 
be founded on the legal and political concepts which have enabled the American states 
to co-operate closely on a basis of absolute legal equality. 


Romuto, C. P. ‘Strengthening the United Nations’, The “Annals, November 1954, 
Pp. 14-19. 

The work done by the United Nations, especially in regard to non-political matters, 
has been considerable in the past nine years. Signs may be noted, however, indicating 
that the Organization has perhaps come to the end of its possibilities; the resources at 
its disposal are, indeed, no longer sufficient to meet the difficulties of the atomic age. 
Only a bold revision of the Charter could make the Organization really effective 
again. It seems impossible that the instinct for self-preservation should not make the 
nations agree to those limitations of sovereignty which are essential if the human race 
is to escape the catastrophe of a world war. 


Witcox, F. O. ‘How the United Nations Charter has developed’, The Annals, 
November 1954, p. 1-13. 
The procedure for the revision of the Charter of the United Nations, defined in 
Articles 108 and 109, is difficult to apply. On the other hand, experience has shown 
that the text of the Charter lends itself to purely empirical interpretations and modifi- 
cations which enable it to be adapted to circumstances very different from those of 1946. 
Moreover, special agreements, and the creation of new bodies such as NATO, have 
supplemented the Charter and appreciably altered its scope. These actual changes are, 
however, confined within fairly strict limits, and it is clear that certain reforms, which 
are considered necessary, could only be introduced by a formal revision of the Charter. 
It may also be feared that the improvements made as a result of experience, during 
recent years, may be brought to nothing by contrary experience, and their legal 
consolidation may therefore be desired. For this reason it is advisable that the General 
Conference, for which Article 109 provides, should be convened and that the proposed 
amendments to the Charter should be studied with attention and goodwill by all States. 


McIntyre, E. ‘Weighted Voting in International Organization’, International 
Organization 8 (4). November 1954, p. 484-97. 
The idea of a weighted representation of states within international organizations is 
not a recent one. It is only significant in so far as it is accepted that international 
decisions can be taken by a majority vote and do not require the unanimous approval 
of the states represented. The international technical institutions set up before the second 
world war often had recourse to systems of weighted voting. The European bodies 
also made use of various criteria for weighting. On the other hand, the only Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations to give an unequal weight to the votes of their members 
are the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. The practical difficulties 
inherent in this method were brought out by the debates which took place on this 
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subject during the discussion of the proposed charter of the International Trade 
Organization. While a reform of the Charter, introducing unequal representation for 
the Member States, may be thought to provide a solution to the difficulties arising 
from the great powers’ right of veto, the obstacles in the way of such a solution should 
not be underestimated, nor should it be thought that this revision of institutions can 
by itself suffice to solve all the problems of international relations. 


RussetT, A. de. ‘Large and Small States in International Organization’, International 
Affairs 30 (4), October 1954, p. 463-74. 

It seems probable that the 1955 Assembly will decide to convene the General Con- 
ference provided for in Article 109 of the Charter. Amongst the questions likely to be 
raised on this occasion, that of the introduction of a system of weighted representation 
of states in the General Assembly appears all the more important because such a reform 
would be the necessary corollary of any increase in the powers of the Assembly. From 
the political point of view, however, the unequal representation of states seems a delicate 
matter, while the determination of suitable criteria for the weighting of votes raises 
considerable difficulties. Beyond these technical and political difficulties, lies yet 
another unknown factor: would a world assembly, composed of representatives of all 
the countries in the world with voting powers in proportion to the numbers of their 
respective populations, be an effective parliament? The example of national parliaments 
shows clearly enough that the authority of the legislative body depends less on the 
system of representation than on the organization of the parties and their common 
loyalty to the national ideal. On the international scale, these conditions are more 
important than the number of votes which may be accorded to each state. 


MixesE.i, R. F. ‘Barriers to the Expansion of United Nations Economic Functions’, 
The Annals, November 1954, p. 36-45. 
The fundamental problems inherent in the economic and social action of the United 
Nations cannot be solved by a revision of the Charter. New advances in the direction 
of economic and social co-operation depend on better political co-operation between 
the states and the establishment of true collective security. It is difficult for the Economic 
and Social Council to accomplish the multiple and sometimes irreconcilable tasks 
assigned to it by the Charter. Even the Specialized Agencies have not always been able 
to fulfil their functions with the required objectivity. The only important advances 
made have been due to regional organizations, independent of the United Nations. 
The political division of the world into two blocs is the major obstacle to any real 
improvement in the economic and social co-operation that the United Nations should 


promote. 


Eacteton, C. ‘The Yardstick of International Law’, The Annals, November 1954, 
p. 68-76. 

The Charter is a legal document. It is likewise a political instrument, and Member 
States have paid more attention to the political significance and mechanism of the 
United Nations than to the possibility of setting up, as a result of the Charter, an 
international legal order. This is clear from the methods adopted at San Francisco for 
the settlement of international disputes, from the conditions in which verification of the 
constitutional character of the decisions of the United Nations can, and does in fact, 
take place, and lastly from the work done by the Organization for the development of 
international law. This regrettable situation is the outcome of circumstances which may 
change. But a revision of the Charter would not suffice, at the present time, to improve 
the machinery; real progress will only be made when the attitude of States has evolved 
towards a greater respect for the law and a sincere acceptance of the legal order. 


Morcentuau, H. J. ‘The Yardstick of National Interest’, The Annals, November, 


1954, P- 77-84. 
The establishment of the United Nations has not put an end to conflicts of national 


interests. On the contrary, every state uses the machinery of San Francisco only in so 
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far as it hopes to further its claims by so doing; otherwise, it has recourse to traditional 
diplomacy. A realistic appreciation of the facts shows that the United Nations cannot 
play a constructive part except in matters where national self-interest requires the 
adoption of a common policy. For this reason, the division of the great powers has 
greatly modified the spirit of the United Nations. Even in these new circumstances, 
however, it might be able to make a decisive contribution to the maintenance of peace: 
the participation of the small powers tends to prevent the most powerful nations from 
having recourse to extreme policies; the permanent tribune in New York, moreover, 
ensures constant contact between East and West. It is therefore regrettable that the 
Member States should gradually have changed the nature of this institution, by using 
the tribune for purposes of pure propaganda and thus discrediting a highly necessary 
instrument of negotiation and mediation. 


Bester, A. “The Yardstick of Collective Interest’, The Annals, November 1954, p. 85-92. 
The first aim of the United Nations is the maintenance of peace. Any war of aggression 
constitutes a grave danger for the community of nations and must be condemned in the 
name of their collective interest. The determination of that collective interest is the 
great difficulty in the way of the United Nations. The world political situation paralyses 
the Security Council every time that a dispute between two states belonging to the two 
rival blocs requires energetic intervention. It is desirable, therefore, that the General 
Assembly should be the democratic organ empowered to represent the collective 
interest of the nations, and to take, in the defence of that interest, decisions having the 
force of law for all Member States. But no majority is infallible and, in the light of the 
Korean experience, any revision of the Charter in this sense should be undertaken with 
caution, so that the decisions of the Assembly may be taken in the required spirit of 
objectivity and independence. 


WAGENEN, R. W. ‘Expanding United Nations Community’ (with notes), The Annals 
November 1954, p. 93-105. 

The United Nations community can be strengthened in two ways: by the admission of 
new members and by the development of regional bodies. The admission of new mem- 
bers, which, moreover, can be achieved partially without any modification of the Char- 
ter, seems necessary. It is not likely, however, to bring about any change in the general 
trends of the United Nations, but rather to confirm them by placing them on a more 
universal basis. Regionalism is designed to meet a completely different need: that for 
setting up, parallel with the United Nations, smaller international organizations which 
will increase its cohesion and effectiveness. This reform can also be, and is being, carried 
out without a revision of the Charter. Evolution is doubtless slow, and the right of veto 
is a great—though not an insuperable—obstacle, but it would be incorrect to claim 
that the Charter of the United Nations prohibits any extension of the community of 
nations in one or other of these directions. 


Havitianp, H. F. ‘Improving the Policy-making Processes’ (with notes), The Annals, 
November 1954, p. 106-16. 

The distinctive feature of the history of the United Nations is the steady decline in the 
role of the Security Council, to the advantage of the General Assembly. Should this 
process be confirmed or accelerated by a revision of the Charter? Such revision might 
be possible and desirable where certain details are concerned, but the General Assembly 
is scarcely qualified to fulfil successfully the political mission it is seeking to carry out. 
As for the Security Council, it is far from useless, and any attempt to change the veto 
rule would involve the Organization in risks out of all proportion to the practical results 
to be expected from such a change. 


WricuT, Q. ‘Human Rights and Charter Revision’, The Annals, November 1954, 


Pp. 46-55. 
The political division of the world into two hostile blocs has relegated to the background 


the efforts made by the United Nations for the protection of human rights. Difficult 
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problems are involved in the definition and the application, by all countries, of univer- 
sally recognized individual rights. The diversity of human rights—and, in certain 
circumstances, their contradictory nature—must also be taken into account. In any 
case, it would seem that a solution to these problems is not to be found in a revision 
of the Charter, which would moreover be particularly difficult in this regard. Further 
progress cannot be made until world public opinion has been won over, by a long process 
of education, to the cause of human rights. Without this preliminary work, in which 
Unesco is taking an active part, the nations will accept no new international obligations 


in this matter. 


PorpEA, G. A. ‘Remarques sur I’efficacité de la protection des droits de l’homme’, 
Revue de droit international de sciences diplomatiques et politiques 32 (3), July-September 
1954, p- 262-71. 

Following the failure of all attempts to devise a legal instrument which would make 

it possible to ensure the effective application of the Universal Declaration of Human 

Rights, several policies have been suggested to the United Nations. The American 

proposals in favour of a ‘new plan of action’ resolve themselves into a mere statement 

of the deficiencies. As for the adoption, by the General Assembly, of a direct and formal 
legislative instrument, as recommended by some, not only does this seem scarcely 
reconciliable with the terms of the Charter but it would also be of doubtful efficacy. 

It may surely be hoped that the revision of the Charter will provide a way out of the 

deadlock to which the Organization has come. It would be regrettable, however, if, 

in the meantime, the United Nations were to give up the work it is doing for the protec- 
tion of human rights, which, however theoretical and academic it may appear, is 
necessary and may produce some at least partial positive results. 


FrazAo, S. A. ‘International Responsibility for Non-self-governing Peoples’, The 
Annals, November 1954, p. 56-67. 

With the Charter of the United Nations, the idea of colonization as an international 
public service has prevailed over the imperialistic notion which put the national interest 
first. However, whilst the majority of Member States have been endeavouring over the 
past nine years to expand the role of the Organization in regard to non-self-governing 
territories, this trend has come up agairst a decided reaction or. the pari of the colonial 
powers. A revision of the Charter therefore seems necessary, so as to do away with 
certain obscurities in the wording of Chapter XI, which is open to contradictory 
interpretations. The Australian Memorandum submitted to the Conference at San 
Francisco would provide an excellent basis for the study of these amendments, 


Rosinson, K. ‘World Opinion and Colonial Status’, International Organization 8(4), 
November 1954, p. 468-83. 

The attitude of the colonial powers changed considerably after the second world 
war. Great Britain, France and the Netherlands came to realize that their colonial 
empires would evolve rapidly; the French tendency towards ‘assimilation’ co-existed 
with the British policy of leading non-self-governing territories towards independence, 
and the chapters of the Charter dealing with the colonial question reflect these diver- 
gencies. They also throw into relief the even more serious differences between the point 
of view of the colonial powers and that of other nations. An analysis of the international 
institutions which handle these problems and of the methods they use shows that it has 
become necessary to introduce considerable changes into the texts drawn up at San 
Francisco. But the rational elimination of this continual cause of conflict depends more 
on a better understanding by Member States of the general problem of non-self- 
governing territories than on any revision of legal texts. 


Cavers, D. F. ‘International Control of Armaments’ (with notes), The Annals, Novem- 


ber 1954, p. 117-30. : 
Could a genuine control of armaments, putting an end to the present dangerous 


competition and paving the way for progressive disarmament, be brought into being 
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without an amendment of the Charter? This question must be answered in the affr. 
mative. A plan for armaments control can be laid down in broad outline; the instrument 
for the application of this plan would be provided either by an annex to the Charte; 
or merely by an international treaty. The powers of the controlling authority could 
readily be integrated into the machinery of the Organization. The question whether 
the right of veto might not paralyse this control is purely theoretical: with or withou 
the right of veto, the refusal of one of the great powers to apply the aforesaid treaty 
or annex to the Charter would bring the whole undertaking to nothing. In the present 
circumstances, it is not impossible that continental China and the Soviet Union might 
agree to a plan that would have the advantage for them of preventing the rearmament 
of Western Germany and Japan. 


CHAMBERLIN, W. ‘Strengthening the Secretariat’ (with notes), The Annals, Novem. 
ber 1954, p. 131-9. 

The responsibilities of the Secretary-General and of the Secretariat of the United Nations 
are defined in Articles 97 to 99 of the Charter; they are of a political and an adminis. 
trative nature. The first Secretary-General paid more attention to the political duties 
assigned to him under the Charter, leaving the administrative tasks to his assistants, 
Mr. Hammarskjé!d, on the other hand, seems anxious to take over the administration 
of the Secretariat. The strengthening of this body, which has become necessary on 
account of the large number of functions it has to perform, calls for a better balance 
between the centralizing and decentralizing tendencies at work within it, a redistri- 
bution of work so as to put an end to certain overlapping, the development and expan- 
sion of regional offices, and—perhaps most important of all—the clarification of the 
doubtful position with regard to staff policy, which has done much harm to the whole 
Secretariat. 


SALAH EL Dine Tarazi. ‘The Risks of Revision; Appraisal of United Nations Prepare. 
tions for Charter Review’, The Annals, November 1954, p. 140-6. 
The veto rule makes the success of the procedure for revision laid down in Article 109 


improbable. Three proposals submitted by the Netherlands, Argentina, and Egypt 
during the eighth session were intended as a preparation for this revision; their practical 
results were very slight. In considering the substance of the question, the virtues of the 
present Charter should be stressed; its defects should not be a reason for rash or pre- 
mature efforts at revision which might compromise the very existence of the 
Organization. 


McKenpreeE Key, D. ‘United States Planning for Charter Review, The Annals, Novem- 
ber 1954, p. 151-5. 

The attitude of the United States Government in regard to the question of the revision 
of the Charter can be deduced from the reactions of public opinion, from the delibera- 
tions of the subcommittee of the Senate on the United Nations Charter, and from 
those of the State Department. Mr. Dulles has announced that the American Govern- 
ment is in favour of the meeting of the General Conference provided for in Article 109. 
It is probable that the United States hopes to put forward, on this occasion, the questions 
of the admission of new members, the reform of the Security Council, the definition of 
the competence of the organs of the United Nations in economic and social matters, 
the control of armaments, and the development of international law. 


Witey, A. ‘The Senate and Review of the United Nations Charter’, The Annals, Novem- 
ber 1954, p. 156-62. 

The American Senate would have a two-fold part to play in any revision of the Charter 
of the United Nations: firstly it would act as adviser to the government on foreign affairs: 
secondly, it would have to ratify the amendments voted by a two-thirds majority at 
the General Conference. Since the Conference of San Francisco, therefore, the Senate 
has always taken a great interest in international institutions, as is shown by the Van- 
denberg resolution and the setting up of a subcommittee on Reform of the Charter. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


‘L’Assistance technique aux pays insuffisamment développés’, Notes et études documen- 
taires, nO. 1,928, 2 October 1954, 23 p.; no. 1,929, 5 October 1954, 22 p.; no. 1,930, 
7 October 1954, 22 p. 

The declarations of President Truman, known as ‘Point IV’, must be acknowledged as 

the origin of the present development of international technical assistance. The policy 

advocated by the American Government coincided with the preoccupations of the 

United Nations, and in 1949 the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 

through the United Nations came into operation, while in 1950 the adoption of the 

Act for International Development inaugurated the United States’ bilateral technical 

assistance plans, and, in the same year, the plan for the economic development 

of South-East Asia or ‘Colombo Plan’ began to take shape. A description of the 
programmes carried out under the auspices of the United Nations, with the help of 
the Specialized Agencies, does not however present a complete picture of the vast 
international co-operative endeavour of which they are a part: in addition to this 


| multilateral action there are not only the bilateral programmes of France, Great Britain 


and the United States and some other countries, but also regional programmes: the 
Colombo Plan, the activities of the Organization of American States, the Commission 
for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara, the Caribbean Commission 
and the South Pacific Commission. 


Kaci-FucusMann, R, ‘Die Hilfe an unterentwickelte Lander’ (Aid to underdeveloped 

countries), Rote Revue 33 (8-9), August-September 1954, p. 227-38. 
The fundamental inequality between the industrialized nations and the underdeveloped 
countries, which is brought out with startling clarity by economic, health and cultural 
statistics, is a particularly serious problem. The efforts made by the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies to raise the standard of living in the underdeveloped 
countries prove that governments have realized that these disparities constitute a threat 
to world peace. Much has already been done through the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance. Switzerland cannot stand aside from this great humanitarian 
activity. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Asrouri, A. ‘11 Consiglio consultivo dell’amministrazione fiduciaria in Somalia’(The 
Advisory Council of the Administering Authority in Somaliland), JI Politico 19 (2), 
September 1954, p. 313-28. 

The resolution approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations on 9 December 

1953, giving supervisory powers to the Advisory Council of the Administering Authority 

in Somaliland, seems hardly reconcilable with the provisions of the Charter and of the 

Trusteeship Agreement, and even contrary to the principles of international law. 

Such an extension of the powers of this council, composed of the representatives of 

three Member States (Egypt, the Philippines and Colombia) is decidedly detrimental 

to the prerogatives of Italy, the administering power, whose rights do no more than 
compensate for the responsibilities she has assumed. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Weis, P. ‘La protection internationale des réfugiés’, Revue internationale de la Croix- 
Rouge (conclusion), November 1954, p. 898-918. 
During the last thirty years various international bodies have been set up for assisting 
refugees: the High Commissioner’s Office for Russian Refugees, established in 1921, 
whose scope was later extended to cover refugees from the Middle East; the Nansen 
International Office, from 1930 to 1938; the High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees 
from Germany, from 1933 to 1938; the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 
set up in 1938; UNRRA, after the second world war, replaced by the International 
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Refugee Organization in 1946; and lastly, since 1951, the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. In spite of their temporary nature, all] these bodies 
have worked on remarkably similar lines, seeking to secure the observance by 
governments of the agreements on the status of refugees, encouraging the adoption of 
administrative or legislative measures for the improvement of the circumstances of 
refugees, and concluding agreements with states enabling them to place their activities 
in the various territories on a proper legal footing. In this way, international action on 
behalf of refugees has gradually become merged in universal international law. 


Peretz, Don. ‘The Arab Refugee Dilemma’, Foreign Affairs 33 (1), October 1954, 
. 134-A8, 

Pt om the Arab refugees in Lebanon, Syria and Jordan have presented a very 
serious problem for the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. In spite of the 
considerable sums spent by UNRWA in helping the 800,000 refugees and providing 
normal living conditions for them, no permanent result has been achieved. The Arab 
States, indeed, are hostile to the settlement of refugees in the territories which have 
afforded them shelter, fearing that any such settlement might be considered as an 
abandonment of their claims against Israel. This failure demonstrates the impossibility 
of restoring the Arab refugees to normal economic and social conditions so long as the 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine has not succeeded in its endeavours to bring 
about a political settlement of the Israeli-Arab dispute. 


PERETz, Don. ‘Problems of Arab Refugee Compensation’, The Middle East Journal 
8 (4), October 1954, p. 403-16. 

The Refugee Office of the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine is 
seeking to obtain the agreement of the countries concerned on the payment of compen- 
sation by Israel for the losses suffered by Arab refugees. Whilst the assessment of these 
losses may be possible on a collective basis, the compensation of individual refugees 
raises practical problems that are almost insoluble. Israel has accepted the principle 
of global compensation, whereas the Arab States demand that compensation should 
be considered as the individual right of each refugee. It would seem that any attempt 
to solve the Israeli-Arab problem, on whatever plane, is doomed to failure until the 
fundamental political differences between the two parties have been settled. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


YAKEMTCHOUK, R. O. ‘La sécurité collective et la sécurité régionale’, Revue de droit 

international, de sciences diplomatiques et politiques 32 (3), July-September 1954, p. 241-61. 
When the Charter of the United Nations was being drawn up, two opposing tendencies 
revealed themselves—the universalist tendency, which generally prevailed and is 
reflected in the extensive powers accorded to the Security Council, and the regionalist 
tendency, to which some concessions had to be made, for instance in Article 51 of the 
Charter. It has turned out that these concessions have profoundly modified the real 
significance of the Charter and that responsibility in regard to security is gradually 
shifting. Little by little, regional organizations have replaced the United Nations 
collective security system. This development has doubtless afforded a way out of the 
deadlock to which the abuse of the right of veto had led, but it has at the same time 
made the rational organization of international sanctions more difficult. 


Kaptan, L. S. ‘NATO and its Commentators: The First Five Years’, International 
Organization 8 (4), November 1954, p. 447-67. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization has been in existence for five years and much 
has already been written about it. Such works fall into three categories: some (the 
most numerous and the best-documented) relate mainly to the strategic and military 
significance of the organization; others seek to clarify the political role of {NATO 
and its value as the first step towards an Atlantic Community; again others are chiefly 
concerned with the relations between the United States and NATO. 
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PerFER, N. ‘Regional Security in South-East Asia’, International Organization 8 (3), 
August 1954, p. 311-5. 

The setting up of an organ for collective security in South-East Asia raises problems 
infinitely more difficult than those presented by the creation of NATO. The countries 
of South-East Asia have indeed few common interests; for the most part, they are not 
disposed to associate themselves with the regimes of Chiang-Kai-Shek and Syngman 
Rhee; they are not united by any hostility in principle to the communist regimes; 
lastly, it is very doubtful whether such an organization could be effective if it were the 
outcome of foreign initiative, under pressure from the United States of America. 


THE KOREAN WAR 


GoRDENKER, L. ‘United Nations Use of Mass Communication in Korea, 1950-51’, 
International Organization 8 (3), August 1954, p. 331-45. 

The two United Nations Commissions which operated successively in Korea (UNCOK 
and UNCURK) had rather different policies with respect to the use of facilities for 
propaganda. UNCURK did not continue the energetic action initiated by the United 
Nations Commission for Korea at the beginning of the war, and was not bold enough 
to let the voice of the United Nations be heard in North Korea at a time when such 
intervention might have been decisive. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


‘The International Labour Organisation’, Current Notes on International Affairs 5 (8), 
August 1954, p. 538-48. 

The thirty-seventh session of the International Labour Conference was marked by the 

participation of a Soviet delegation for the first time since 1940. The objections raised 


by some representatives to the composition of this delegation were dismissed by the 
plenary assembly. In addition to the elections to the Governing Body, the agenda for 
this session included the question of the re-education of cripples, the immigration of 
workers into underdeveloped countries, penalties for the breaking of employment 
contracts, holidays with pay, and the participation of the International Labour 
Organisation in the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


UNESCO 


Basco, E. ‘L’Unesco et l’enseignement européen’, Annales Universitatis Saraviensis 
(Philosophie-Lettres) 1 (4), 1953, P- 379-85. 
The experiments made by Unesco in an endeavour to direct education towards the 
development of better international understanding are of particular value to the 
Institute of European Studies of the University of the Saar. Among these experiments, 
mention should be made of the seminar on Education for Living in a World Community, 
organized in the Netherlands in 1952, and the Conference on the Education and the 
Mental Health of Children in Europe, which met in Paris in December of the same 
year. These events have made it possible to establish survey methods, working principles 
and a detailed research plan which will assist activities in this sphere undertaken in 


Europe. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


BeHrMan, J. N. ‘Alternative Lending Policies for the International Monetary Fund’, 


The Review of Economics and Statistics 36 (3), August 1954, p. 338-43. 
After the ‘transition period’ provided for in the statutes of the International Monetary 
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Fund, that is to say since March 1952, there seemed to be a possible choice between 
three courses of action: (a) a policy of immobilization of the resources of the Fund; (b 
a relaxation of the conditions on which loans were granted; (c) a complete change in 
the institution’s methods of action. Each of these courses was the subject of studies and 
criticisms. In adopting several measures designed to facilitate the granting of loans 
(under the Rooth Plan, for instance) the Board of Governors does not seem to have 
achieved results corresponding to the fundamental aims of the Fund. 


GancuLl, B. N. ‘The Bretton Woods Organizations and Underdeveloped Countries’, 

The Indian Yearbook of International Affairs, 1953, vol. 11, p. 44-57. 
The Bretton Woods monetary institutions are far from satisfying the needs of the 
underdeveloped countries. The International Monetary Fund has no doubt increased 
the reserves of the participating countries, but its action should be strengthened by 
international agreements on raw materials, which would bring improved stability to 
the underdeveloped countries, diminish their need for foreign currencies and encourage 
their economic development policy. The part played by the International Bank js 
likewise inadequate because of the guarantees which, under its statutes, it has to 
demand. 


James, E.; Le THANK Kuot. ‘Les difficultés du Fonds Monétaire International et leurs 
causes’, Kyklos, 7 (1-2), 1954, p. 91-106. 

The promoters of the Bretton Woods institutions expected more of the International 
Monetary Fund than of the World Bank. In fact, the Fund has encountered serious 
difficulties: it has been unable to become a truly universal organization; it has been 
unable to enforce observance of the official exchange rates; it has had no influence on 
the fixing of the price of gold, nor has it been able to do away with exchange controls, 
This failure shows that the International Monetary Fund was not fitted to deal with the 
postwar economic situation; its powers were not proportionate to the ambitious aims it 
had set itself. The only real progress in international trade has been achieved without 
the help of the Fund andin opposition to its regulations, being the result of the relaxation 
of exchange controls and of discriminatory arrangements for the transfer of currency 
restricted to particular regions, 


Desyacques, P. ‘Convertibilité monétaire et solidarité internationale’, Les Cahiers de 
Bruges 4 (4), December 1954, p. 290-303. 
Although they have shown themselves powerless to promote a return to multilateral 
exchange, the Bretton Woods institutions represent an important stage in international 
monetary co-operation. The United States realized that a bolder policy was needed 
for the economic recovery of Europe and therefore encouraged the setting up ofa clearing 
system, the European Payments Union, in spite of its discriminatory character. At a 
time when the Payments Union seems threatened by the divergence of the interests 
of the extreme creditor nations on the one hand and the extreme debtor nations on the 
other, the solution of a return to convertibility is recommended, at any rate, by the 
former. But this would not be without risks, and is in fact only conceivable if an inter- 
national trade code, stricter and more precise than the Havana Charter, were accepted 


by all countries. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


Bricut Sincu, D. ‘The GATT and India’, The Indian Yearbook of International Affairs, 
1953, vol. 11, p. 58-74. 
Although India was originally reserved in her attitude to the proposals which finally 
led to the conclusion of the GATT, because these proposals seemed to take little account 
of the special needs of the underdeveloped countries, the Indian Government never- 
theless decided to accede to the agreement in June 1948. An analysis of the concessions 
granted and obtained by India shows that that country has neither derived any 
substantial benefit from the agreement nor seriously impaired its own interests. But 
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this result should not lead to an underestimation of the usefulness of GATT to India, 
as an instrument of arbitration which would not be available to that country in purely 
bilateral negotiations. Lastly, allowance should be made for the particularly difficult 
conditions in which the GATT has‘so far been working. The important consolidations 
of rights which it has brought about give hope that its action may, in the future, prove 
even more effective for the restoration of multilateralism and the strengthening of 
international economic co-operation. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Aucuste, Y. L. L’internationalisation des constitutions. Madrid, undated, 226 p., 4to. 

A system of international law implies the acknowledgment of the supremacy of inter- 
national law over domestic law. The internationalization of constitutions which, a 
few years ago, would have seemed utopian, is already taking shape in practice as well 
as in theory. This development has still to be confirmed. The United Nations has 
already made notable efforts tosecure for human rights the guarantee of an international 
protection over and above the guarantees afforded by internal legislation; it is to be 
hoped’that the Organization will soon be able to bring constitutional law under the 
control of international law. 


Hapt AL Cuarast, H. A. La légitime défense en droit international. Cairo, Editions Univer- 
sitaires d’Egypte, 1952, 271 p., 8vo. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations contained no provisions governing the right 
of legitimate self-defence. Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations recognizes 
that states have the right to defend themselves if an armed attack occurs against them, 
and it defines very briefly the conditions in which the right may be exercised. The 
theoretical and practical study of individual or collective self-defence is of the greatest 
interest, in connexion both with the history of international organizations and with 
the study of the development of international law. 


Hatt, A. Hamer. The Fundamentals of World Peace. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1953, 112 p., 8vo. 

Peace between the nations can only be firmly secured through respect for moral law. 
History shows that if a few simple rules of moral conduct are observed by states, this 
is all that is needed to pave the way for an international society and to promote co- 
operation. No institution can escape failure in the long run if its action is not based on 
these principles, which may be considered as the ‘Eight Pillars of Freedom’ and are the 
fundamental rights of Man. 


HorrMann, S. Organisations internationales et pouvoirs politiques des Etats, Paris, A. Colin, 
1954, 427 p., 8vo. 
Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, three international organizations have 
tried to impose their authority on the world as a whole—the Concert of Europe, the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. Apart from their economic, social and 
financial activities, they have had an influence on the political powers of States. The 
Concert of Europe, whose membership was restricted to the great powers, was a non- 
institutional organization which imposed no permanent limitation on the powers 
of its members. Its failure was inevitable, the direct cause being the crisis of 1914. The 
protection which the Concert often afforded to the small states was dearly paid for by 
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the latter; the Concert postponed problems rather than settling them, so that its failure 
brought in its train total disaster. The institutional character and the universality of the 
League of Nations were an expression of the desire for a more effective and les 
vulnerable form of international co-operation. The small states benefited by this new 
system, in that the limitations of sovereignty to which they had to consent were not 
imposed upon them arbitrarily by the great powers; however, every time they came 
into conflict with one of the latter the organization proved incapable of solving the 
problem, and the weak thus remained at the mercy of the strong. The failure of the 
League of Nations was due to the same cause as was the dissolution of the Concert, 
that is to say the insufficiency of the limitations of power consented by the great powers, 
It is this same factor which is now paralysing the work of the United Nations. This 
Organization is perhaps more effective in regard to the small and medium power, 
but it has not been able to impose limitations on the sovereignty of the great powers, 
Moreover, the fundamental disagreement between the latter is betraying the hopes 
of those who drew up the Charter. Nor is the ‘Cold War’ the only cause of the difficulties 
which the United Nations is now experiencing. The results of the above-mentioned 
three experiments seem to show that no further progress can be made until the establish- 
ment of regional political communities has accustomed the nations to submit their 
policy to the rule of law and has prepared the way for world-wide co-operation by 
overcoming the chief obstacle which now stands in its way, namely the modern state, 


NusssBAum, Arthur. A Concise History of the Law of Nations. Revised edition. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1954, xvi + 376 p., index, 8vo. 

Since ancient times, the development of international law has been slow, constantly 
called in question, and without much practical influence on the conduct of states, 
With the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, this development has become 
more rapid and co-operation between the nations on a legal basis is no longer a utopian 
dream or a matter of doctrine, but an everyday fact. This advance is largely due to 
the work of the international organizations. The failure of the United Nations would 
not mean the collapse of the international legal system any more than did the failure 
of the League of Nations. 


Pompe, C. A. Aggressive War, an International Crime. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1953, xv + 382 p., index, 8vo. 

The Nuremberg and Tokyo trials marked a decisive advance towards the repression 
of agressive war by the application of penal measures. This development had its origin 
in the theories and doctrines concerning the concepts of ‘war’ and ‘aggressive war’. 
There is no doubt that, in the world of today, the classic concept of war has lost its 
original meaning and is of no help in defining crimes against the security of mankind. 
It is as a result of the efforts made to define aggression that the idea of an international 
penal law has been able to develop and to take shape, firstly in the principles of Nurem- 
berg and secondly in the draft Code for the repression of crimes against peace and the 
security of mankind. But what appeared even more necessary was the institution of a 
permanent jurisdiction. The General Assembly of the United Nations set up a committee 
for this purpose in December 1952. 


UNITED NATIONS 


WounscHE, Harry. Die U.N. Friedensinstrument oder Werkzeug der Agressoren? (Is the 
United Nations an instrument of peace or of war?). Mit einem Anhang ‘Die Charte 
der Vereinten Nationen’, Leipzig, lena, Uranie Verlag, 1954, 84 p., bibliography, 
12mo (Wissenschaft und Technik verstandlich dargestellt; 43. Reihe Gesellschaftswissenchaften.) 

The United Nations, as envisaged at San Francisco, was to have played an important 

part in the maintenance of international peace and security. But the division of the 

world into two blocs has gradually diverted the international institutions from their 
original purpose. The imperialist powers have endeavoured to make use of the United 

Nations to establish their economic domination over the underdeveloped countries 
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and have tried to restrict the powers of the Security Council; the conclusion, outside 
the United Nations, of regional pacts of an aggressive kind has changed the aspect of 
international relations in a way that is incompatible with the Charter. In short, the 
Western powers have made use of the United Nations to further their imperialist 
policy in Asia and Germany. The Soviet Union has become the leader of the countries 
that are anxious to secure the observance of the rules laid down in the San Francisco 
Charter and to avert the threat of another world war. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Briccs, A. Workers’ Education for International Understanding (Educational Studies and 
Documents). Unesco, Paris, 1954, 4to. 

The various organizations concerned with workers’ education can play an important 
part in the development of international understanding. Unesco, in setting up at 
La Breviére an International Centre of Workers’ Education, at which two seminars 
have already been held, has endeavoured to encourage these efforts. Work in this field 
is, however, still in the experimental stage and more ambitious projects are now being 
planned. The choice of working methods may be of decisive importance. Already, 
material has been collected which will enable this choice to be made with the greatest 
likelihood of success. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Lorwin, L. L. The International Labor Movement. New York, Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1953, xviii + 366 p., index, 8vo. 

Confederations of trade unions have gradually come to occupy an important place 
among the international organizations. Their history is helpful to an understanding 
of the present structure of such confederations, and of their relations with the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies; it also enables an idea to be formed of the part 
they are likely to play in future in promoting the development of economic and political 
co-operation between states. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


SHarP, W. R. International Technical Assistance. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 
1952, 146 p., 4to. 

The development of the international technical assistance brought into being by 
President Truman’s Point IV has not been confined to the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance of the United Nations. The programmes launched by the United 
States and by regional organizations have also played a decisive part. However, the 
Expanded Programme carried out by the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
is the most revolutionary attempt at international co-operation for the benefit of the 
underdeveloped countries. The third part of this study published under the auspices 
of the Public Administration Clearing House describes in outline the administrative 
and financial organization and the aims of the Expanded Programme, and gives an 
account of the results achieved from 1949 to 1952. 


MINORITIES ¢ 


CraupE, I. L. Jr. National Minorities. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1955, 
xii + 248 p., index, 4to. 
Since the end of the second world war, the question of national minorities has been 
less to the fore than it was in the time of the League of Nations. Yet, since 1919, conflicts 
between national groups within states have become sufficiently important to warrant 
intervention by the international organizations. In order to remove this permanent 
cause of international tensions, the League of Nations set up a system for the protection 
of minorities, whose rights were recognized and guaranteed by the League. This 
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protection, which was based on the assumption that the states would fulfil in good 
faith their undertakings vis-a-vis the League, was soon found to be weak and insufficient, 
During the second world war various methods of dealing with this problem were 
contemplated: for instance, to improve the system of protection instituted by the 
League of Nations, to deal with the minorities problem as a particular aspect of action 
by international organizations for the protection of human rights, to promote domestic 
policies designed to eliminate tensions caused by the existence of national minorities, 
and lastly to dispose of the minorities themselves by means of frontier rectifications or 
transfers of population. Since 1945, thesedifferent methods were considered, and some 
of them applied, first by the Peace Conference in Paris and then by the United Nations, 
But states—avoiding collective action as far as possible—have chiefly endeavoured to 
solve the problem either by purely internal measures or by bilateral arrangements, 
It seems unlikely that these methods will prove more successful than those employed 
between the two world wars. 
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III. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MEETING OF REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE COUNCILS AND SIMILAR BODIES 


Paris, 14-17 December 1954 


In co-operation with the Department of Social Sciences of Unesco, the International 
Social Science Council called a meeting of representatives of National Social Science 
Councils and similar bodies at Unesco House, Paris, from 14 to 17 December 1954. 
The following attended the meeting: Australia: Dr. W. D. Borrie (Social Science 
Research Council); Austria: Dr. A. Philippovich (Federal Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion) ; Belgium: Professor Jean Haesaert (Fonds National de la Recherche Scientifique) ; 
Canada: Dr. A. W. Currie (Canadian Social Science Research Council); France: 
Dean Georges Davy (Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique); Germany: 
Mr. B. Von Tieschowitz (German Diplomatic Mission in Paris); Great Britain: Pro- 
fessor E. A. G. Robinson and Professor F. H. Lawson (Members of the ISSC Executive 
Committee); Holland: Professor Sjoerd Groenman (Institute for Social Research); 
India: Mr. V. K. Ahuja (Government of India) ; Iran: Dr. G. H. Khochbine (Ministry 
of Public Education) ; Israel: Dr. S. N. Eisenstadt (Advisory Committee on the Social 
Sciences) ; Japan: Dr. Tomoo Otaka (Science Council of Japan); Norway: Mr. Sverre 
Holm (Norges Alemenvitenskapelige Forskningsrad) ; Philippines: Dr. Meredith Givens 
(National Social Science Council of the Philippines), Mr. Felipe Franco (Legation of 
the Philippines, Paris) ; Poland: Professors Adam Schaff and Josef Chalasinski (Academy 
of Sciences) ; Sweden: Mr. Ake Bruhn-Méller and Professor Gunnar Heckscher (Statens 
Samhills- och Rattsvetenskapliga Forskningsrad) ; United States of America: Dr. Pend- 
leton Herring (Social Science Research Council), Dr. Donald Young (Member of 
ISSC Executive Committee), Dr. Otto Klineberg (Member of ISSC Executive Com- 
mittee); Viet-Nam: Mr. Nguyen-Thoai (Ministry of National Education). The Inter- 
national Social Science Council (ISSC) was represented by its Executive Committee: 
Dr. Donald Young, President (United States of America); Dean Georges Davy, Vice 
President (France) ; Professor E. A. G. Robinson, Treasurer (Great Britain) ; Professor 
F. H. Lawson (Great Britain); Professor Otto Klineberg (United States of America) ; 
Professor Claude Lévi-Strauss, Secretary-General (France). Unesco Secretariat, Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences: Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Mr. Guy de Lacharriére, Dr. K. Szczerba- 
Likiernik. There was one observer: Mr. Jean d’Ormesson, International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. 

The three delegates from the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Professors 
Frantsev, Potemkine and Kalinitchev, Mr. Béla Fogarasi of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, and Professor F. Vito of the Social Sciences Subcommittee of the Italian 
National Commission for Unesco were prevented at the last moment from attending 
the meeting. 

The final agenda of the meeting was prepared by the Executive Committee of the 
ISSC, submitted to the delegates at the first session and unanimously approved. The 
five items on the agenda were: 

1. The functions assumed by the National Social Science Councils in promoting 
collaboration between the different social sciences. 

The following functions particularly could be envisaged: 

(a) Training of research workers; 
(b) Development of research methods; 
(c) Planning of research projects; 
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(d) Determining the gaps in current research; 

(e) Dissemination of research results ; 

(f) Utilization of research results; 

(g) Allocation of funds for research. 

Then there might follow a discussion of the manner in which the different national] 
research structures permit the above functions to be carried out. 

. Methods to facilitate international co-operation in the field of the social sciences 
between the National Social Science Councils and the international organizations, 
(a) In so far as the International Social Science Council is concerned; 

(b) In so far as Unesco is concerned. 

. Facilitating regular exchange of information between the National Social Science 
Councils concerning their programmes, and the role which the International Social 
Science Council could play in this respect. 

4. Role of the National Social Science Councils in advising and aiding the International 

Social Science Council as to the execution of its research programme. 

5. The role of the International Social Science Council and of Unesco in helping 

towards the constitution of National Social Science Councils where the demand exists, 

Mr. Guy de Lacharriére, Deputy Director of the Department of Social Sciences, 

welcomed the delegates to the meeting and asked for nominations for the chair. Profes- 

sor Haesaert was unanimously elected Chairman and Professor Heckscher was elected 

Rapporteur-Général. 

After the Secretary-General of the ISSC had given a short sketch of the structure of 
that Council, the Chairman suggested that each member should be asked to describe 
the structure and function of the organism which he represented. The following mem- 
bers then spoke: Professor Davy for the French Centre National de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique, Dr. Borrie for the Australian Social Science Research Council, Professor 
Heckscher for the Swedish Statens Samhills- och Rattsvetenskapliga Forskningsrad, 
Professor Otaka for the Science Council of Japan, Mr. Holm for the Norges Alemen- 
vitenskapelige Forskningsrad, and Professor Chalasinski for the Polish Academy 
of Sciences. Professor Herring explained the structure of the Social Science Research 
Council of the United States of America and Professor Robinson spoke on the situation 
in Great Britain. 

Professor Groenman explained that the position in the United Kingdom was similar 
to that in the Netherlands, where a governmental organization existed for the pure 
sciences. Its function was to administer funds to facilitate research by institutes and 
individuals. 

Dr. Eisenstadt said that as a result of the small size and relative youth of his country, 
the sciences in Israel were organized in a rather informal manner. The organization of 
research and the training of research workers were the responsibility of the Hebrew 
University, while other institutions, such as the Central Bureau of Statistics, the Insti- 
tute of Applied Social Research, etc., dealt with special aspects of applied research. 

Dr. Currie said that the organization of the Canadian National Social Science 
Council followed closely the Australian pattern, except that allowance should be made 
for the fact that Canada was a bilingual country. However, certain of the National 
Council’s activities had not been mentioned in relation to other countries: 

1. A book fund existed to assist scholars in the smaller universities where libraries were 
modest. 

2. The Council had recently undertaken a survey in connexion with the teaching of 
geography in the universities. 

3. Considerable subsidies were devoted to publications which had to be in the two 
national languages and necessarily found a small market in a country of 15 million 
people. 

. The archives officers had been compiling a card catalogue of all the material on 
social science and the humanities in the public libraries, and it was expected that 
by 1957 a complete inventory would be available in every important library in the 
country. 

The Council was financed entirely from private sources, both Canadian and American. 
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Its members were appointed by the universities and the learned societies, except for 
four civil servants who were selected for their personal qualifications and attended 
meetings as observers. 

The Rapporteur-Général felt that it was of primary importance to realize that a 
National Council was not an end in itself; its existence must not be regarded as a matter 
for national pride; there must be a concrete need for it, and the meeting must carefully 
consider the reasons for forming such a body. For instance, in Israel, a National Council 
would only duplicate work because there was only one university, with one social 
science faculty. In Great Britain, the position was much the same, for there co-operation 
between universities was so strongly developed that no further agencies were required, 
and the Universities Grants Committee performed a similar function to that of a 
National Council. In Poland, the Social Science Council was part of a National Council 
covering the whole field of science. 

Where social sciences were not developed, a National Council could encourage 
development. But where the social sciences were well developed, it was important to 
see that a National Council did not impose itself on the free activities of scientists; for 
there was then the danger that the classical approach to social science would become 
predominant and any research would require the sanction of a National Council. 

With regard to finance, if the money came from the state there should be a body, 
better equipped than the Ministry of Finance or even the Ministry of Education with 
intimate knowledge of the particular field, to decide for what purpose funds were to 
be allocated. 

Where the funds did not come from the state and social science was well developed, 
it was necessary to have some group to distribute funds. In the United States of America, 
for instance, where much of the money came from private foundations, the latter 
refused to hand over their financial power to any National Council. It was because the 
United States of America had so many universities that the Social Science Research 
Council had achieved successful co-operation. In a small country, the same system 
would not work because the universities would want to ask the foundations directly 
for funds. 

The minimum function of a Council might be defined as co-ordinating the distribu- 
tion of research funds. 

Professor Schaff did not agree with reducing the functions of Councils to the distribu- 
tion of funds. If a Council did not fulfil all the functions suggested, it would be useless. 
In Poland, the main work of the Academy lay in planning, not just in distribution of 
funds. He thought perhaps the meeting should discuss the meaning of ‘planning 
sciences’ which depended on a number of factors. 

Dr. Herring felt that the planning and co-ordination of research were not the funda- 
mentals, for science did not develop out of people planning what others should do. 
Universities and other educational institutions must be encouraged and strengthened, 
rather than councils. What was important was to find men with new ideas and allow 
them the maximum freedom for development. There was a danger in placing the social 
sciences in the hands of one central group, however good its intentions might be. 
Organization was not an end in itself, therefore they should concentrate on functions; 
any machinery not suited to functions was an obstacle. 

Professor Robinson said that in the United Kingdom there was a great deal of co- 
ordination, partly because it was so easy to get people together within the very small 
radius covering nearly all the academic bodies. He believed small-scale integration 
to be much more successful than any high-up planning by some committee. 

Dean Davy said that social science must avoid: (a) dispersion and waste of effort; 
(b) duplication of research; (c) ignorance of certain important problems in other parts 
of the world, and (d) an insufficiency of important publications, which were a great 
help. If it could avoid these four evils, co-ordination would prove really useful. He 
wondered whether co-ordination would best be effected in the permanent form of 
information, e.g. by reciprocal exchanges between universities and research centres, 
or in the form of symposia (meetings of between twenty and thirty workers in the same 
specialized field, as distinct from large congresses). 
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Dr. Borrie felt that the problem of forming a national organization did not exist jin 
most European countries, nor did it exist where the control of social science was 
primarily a function of the government. The question, therefore, was how far could 
the ISSC and Unesco assist the development of social science in the underdeveloped 
countries. He saw three types of countries where a council might be needed: small 
countries with small populations which could not easily finance publications because 
the market was small, e.g. New Zealand; large countries with small populations where 
meetings were costly, e.g. Australia; and countries with large populations but 
underdeveloped social sciences, where many disciplines were just in their initial stages, 
He wished to suggest three questions which might form a test as to whether Unesco 
should grant assistance: Is there a need to assist the publication of journals and indi- 
vidual monographs by subventions? Is there a need to encourage research where gaps 
exist (e.g. in Australia there is no chair of sociology, although economists and psycho- 
logists always have funds placed at their disposal)? Is there a need to facilitate 
meetings between research workers for the cross-fertilization of ideas and for inter- 
disciplinary research? These three functions might be undertaken by a National 
Council. 

The Chairman gave a summary of the discussion. There was unanimity on the 
obvious point that the function of National Councils was to encourage scientific research, 
and not merely to transmit information; this latter role should be inserted in the 
general functions. The organism might be both financial and scientific, or might 
merely transmit funds. In the case of a scientific organism, there were two functions: 
organizing contacts between research workers and organizing research. The first of 
these functions was very important as it avoided duplication and wasted effort; it 
included organizing symposia and organizing permanent avenues of information. 
As regards the second function, research must be either spontaneous or directed 
according to a well-defined plan: in each case the organism would draw attention to the 
gaps in research. Consequently, the programme of a National Council would necessarily 
deal with: publications; determination of gaps; and the convening of symposia. These 
must be the general features of any such organism. 

It was unanimously agreed that the meeting should not try to elaborate an ideal 
definition of a National Social Science Council, but should rather limit its aim to a 
simpler task, namely: (a) to describe existing Councils in different countries; (b) to 
explain the differences between them; (c) to discover their common characteristics. 

At the next session the Chairman opened the discussion on Item I (c) and (d) of the 
Agenda—pleanning of research projects and determining the gaps in current research. 

Dr. Herring suggested that a wide interpretation be given to headings (c) and (d), 
which might be amplified to include the following: 

1. Maintaining relations with governmental agencies and with Unesco. 

2. Providing a forum for the views of research workers. 

3. Exploring new research needs. 

4. Consideration of special topics. 

5. Appraising and analysing knowledge within a given field. 

6. Providing publication outlets where such facilities did not exist. 

7. Encouraging inter-disciplinary co-operation. 

Professor Robinson felt that the problem of identifying gaps had two aspects. A certain 
field of social science might be underdeveloped in a particular country at a given time. 
Such a judgment might well be formulated by a committee of specialists and the 
necessary financial assistance obtained from the government and private foundations 
for development in that field. On the other hand, he was less inclined to believe that 
such an approach was the most effective in planning particular research projects to 
be carried out by individual disciplines. Very often the gaps in social science were not 
absolute but relative, and a great deal of theoretical study was required in order to 
solve applied problems. Power to focus and to derive a general principle from the 
study of current problems came rather from the genius of individuals than from the 
work of a committee, and probably could best be performed in universities. 

The Rapporteur-Général believed that in dealing with major gaps, the main thing 
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was not to appoint a body of specialists, but to encourage a considerable number of 

scholars to make studies and write theses on the matter. 

He felt that one of the shortcomings of scientific research in Great Britain in his own 
field of political science, for example, had been a certain neglect of the type of problem 
which required team-work and detailed study in favour of questions which could be 
dealt with by a single individual. 

Once such studies were under way, people had to be brought together to carry out 
the work and, obviously, someone had to take the initiative. Probably the best type of 
person would be a man of wide academic experience who was also well versed in the 
international literature on the subject. Such a group of experienced people would be 
most valuable, not only in identifying the major gaps, but also in developing particular 
fields of research which so far had not been pursued in a given country. 

Professor Lawson expressed sympathy with the points of view of Professor Robinson 
and Professor Heckscher. Undoubtedly, there was a great need for co-ordination 
between disciplines, especially in view of the growth of ‘bridge’ subjects since the 
beginning of the century. The financing of such co-ordination would vary enormously 
from country to country. In some countries, including his own, there was a tendency 
for the funds available for scientific research to become fixed, with the result that new 
projects could only be undertaken at the expense of something else. In other countries, 
where research had not been given sufficient attention, money would have to be found 
from some source or another, and that task might as well be shouldered by a National 
Council as by any other body. 

Concerning item 1(a) and (b)—training of research workers and development of 
research methods-—-Dr. Young explained the different ways in which the United 
States Council assisted: 

1. In the training of research workers, assistance was given primarily through training 
fellowships, which were always designed to add some new qualifications to those 
already possessed by a research worker. 

. Through a programme of field fellowships, the Council endeavoured to provide 
extra-academic experience which the universities were unable to offer. 

. As the universities could not afford to help people in their studies beyond the normal 
curriculum, assistance was given for advanced postdoctorate training. 

. In addition to the fellowship programmes, specialized committees were set up to 
improve the curricula for research training. 

Concerning item 1(e)—dissemination of research results—Professor Davy explained 
that the counterpart in France to the Belgian Fonds National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique lay in two organizations: the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
which contributed to the publication of research results, not necessarily produced by 
the universities, and doctorate theses, and the University of Paris which also assisted 
in the publication of doctorate theses out of government funds amounting to between 
twenty and thirty million francs. In the first case, the CNRS participated in 
the copyright and thereby recovered part of its expenditure. In his view, it was an 
essential part of a National Council’s function to aid in the publication of scientific 
works, 

It was agreed that the dissemination of research results in the broad sense of the 
term might be included among the activities of the National Councils. 

The Chairman then asked for observations on item 1(g)—allocation of funds for 
research. He explained that in Belgium the Fonds National was financed by the 
government, but retained absolute discretion in dispensing the money. The reasons 
for this were, first, that the government was not sufficiently informed to administer 
the funds and, secondly, that it was open to public criticism, whereas the Fonds National 
was not. A similar policy, apparently, was pursued in France. 

Professor Lévi-Strauss said that a distinction should be made between theory and 
practice. As regards the former, he hoped that everyone present would impress upon 
his government that, if there were no funds, there could be no research. On the other 
hand, if money were available, the practical question of distribution had to be solved, 
and there he would recommend the utmost flexibility. It was unimportant whether 
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the Council had its own budget and hence complete authority in the matter, or whether 
the money was drawn from another source, provided the Council was able to contro] 
distribution. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, it was agreed that item 1(f)—utilization of research 
results—was not a direct concern of National Councils. It was also agreed that the 
manner in which the functions, described under headings (a) to (g), should be carried 
out by the National Councils would vary considerably from one country to another, 
Unesco was trying to collect all the necessary information on the structure of the various 
Councils. It was further agreed that all representatives should endeavour to supply as 
much information as they could to the ISSC and Unesco, for instance, by sending 
copies of their annual reports and furnishing a list of projects which had received 
subsidies as a result of meetings. 

At the fifth session the Chairman called upon Mrs. Myrdal, under item 2 of the 
Agenda, to describe the methods by which Unesco’s Social Science Department 
considered it best to facilitate international co-operation between the National Councils 
and international organizations. 

Mrs. Myrdal outlined the existing links between the two sets of institutions, saying 
that Unesco had direct links with a number of states in which National Commissions 
existed, and that sometimes there were specialized subcommittees within these National 
Commissions. A National Research Council sometimes functioned as a subcommittee, 
but this was exceptional and it was usuaily quite separate. Referring to the natural 
sciences, Mrs. Myrdal pointed out that for these fully developed National Research 
Councils often existed, and the Natural Science Department of Unesco considered 
that ICSU need not have the closest link with them. A committee of experts 
recommended the formation of a special advisory committee to advise the Natural 
Science Department on questions of international research. This special advisory 
committee had a large budget, but it would be difficult for the Social Science Depart- 
ment to claim a similar budget. In Cultural Activities, a different pattern was found; 
the international council, CIPSH (the International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies), collaborated directly with the National Councils formed through 
its intermediary. 

The meeting should decide whether National Councils should collaborate directly 
with Unesco or through the ISSC; Unesco was not seeking to monopolize relations 
with the National Councils and would willingly leave an intermediary role to the ISSC. 

Dr. Young as President of the ISSC, then raised the question of the alternative 
suggested by Mrs. Myrdal, i.e. relations through the ISSC, and pointed out that 
the ISSC had the closest relations with the international associations. The work of the 
institutions connected with Unesco was much vaster than the ISSC could ever hope to 
undertake, as was also that of the various National Councils. He therefore did not 
think any useful purpose would be served by interposing a very small institution 
between two vast systems, and considered that a direct link would be more effective 
for all concerned. 

The Chairman pointed out that there were three alternatives open to National 
Councils: (a) to maintain direct links with the ISSC; (b) to maintain direct links 
with Unesco; or (c) to maintain direct links with both the ISSC and Unesco. 

The Rapporteur-Général felt that the meeting should consider what kind of relations 
were envisaged and at what point they became necessary between the ISSC and the 
National Councils. He recommended that Unesco should limit itself to questions of 
an inter-disciplinary character; in all other respects the rational link was between the 
ISSC and the Councils. If inter-disciplinary research were undertaken under the ISSC, 
it would be normal for that body to enter into direct relations with the National 
Councils; but since the ISSC was dependent on Unesco for its funds, and was located 
in Paris, it would be natural for it to call upon Unesco. He thought that a consultative 
committee giving Unesco direct advice would only be a complication, and that ad hoc 
committees were preferable. Social science subcommittees of National Commissions 
for Unesco might or might not act as National Councils. In some countries this would 
be a good arrangement. 
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Dr. Borrie thought that if there were to be direct communication between the ISSC 
and the Australian Council, the latter should be represented on the ISSC, on the 
grounds of ‘no responsibility without representation’. 

The Chairman, summarizing the discussion, stated that the meeting had reached 
unanimity on two points: one was a desire not to complicate the situation by creating 
new organizations, and the other that National Councils should not be too rigidly 
organized, but be able to address themselves either to Unesco or to the ISSC or to 
both, according to their needs. 


UNESCO INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL SCIENCES IN 
COLOGNE 


Tenth Meeting of the Standing Committee, 
Cologne, 8-9 January 1955; and activities in January and February 1955 


Chairman: Professor R. Sieverts (Germany) ; Representative of the Director-General of 
Unesco: Mrs. A. Myrdal; Members of the Standing Committe: Professors R. Clémens 
(Belgium), W. Hoffmann (Germany), F. Vito (Italy) ; Staff Members of the Institute: 
Messrs. N. Anderson (Director), R. Mayntz (Assistant), E. Reigrotzki (Research 
Director), F. Werr (Administrator). 

The meeting of the Standing Committee of the Institute of Social Sciences was held 
on the premises of the Institute in Cologne, 8-9 January 1955, 

The Director of the Institute submitted his report for 1954, which was approved 
unanimously. In this report, he gave an outline of the different research projects begun 
during the year and which will be completed in the course of 1955, as well as of the 
plans for future activities of the Institute. 


INTERNATIONAL SEMINARS, 1954 AND 1955 


In June 1954, the Institute organized an international seminar on ‘The Family in the 
Changing Social Order’. Reports on this meeting are in the press. 

A seminar on ‘The Entry of the Young into Working Life and into Larger Commu- 
nities’ was organized jointly from 3 to 8 January 1955 by the Unesco Institute for Social 
Sciences in Cologne and the Unesco Institute for Education in Hamburg. It was the 
first meeting between social scientists and educators from various countries, who 
together approached the question of new methods in ‘educational sociology’ in Europe. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES UNDERTAKEN IN 1954 AND 1955 


The results of a small rural community survey, consisting in a research project designed 
for the study of social differentiation and integration by means of comparative data 
collection, with special reference to the position of youth, were published in September 
1954 as a book-length report entitled The Village in the Tensions Area of Industriai Develop- 
ment (Das Dorf im Spannungsfeld industrieller Entwicklung), published by the Ferdi- 
nand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart. The publication of an English translation is at present 
under consideration. 

This survey was followed by a sample survey covering the whole German Federal 
Republic, the object being to collect information on social differentiation and integra- 
tion in such a way as to allow of a correlation of data on the basis of the size and charac- 
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ter of the communities. It is expected that this survey will be ready for publication in 
the summer of 1955, the final editing now being in progress. 

A third survey in preparation deals with the community of a small industrial town 
of 20,000 inhabitants. The research methods used, which were adopted in close co- 
operation with the Belgian authorities, relate this study to a similar one recently carried 
out in Belgium, thus providing a basis for comparison. As this third survey deals in 
passing with the Belgian occupation forces stationed in this town, the information provi- 
ded will be of interest not only to scholars but also to the Belgian and German autho- 
rities and to the general public. 


PROJECTS PLANNED FOR 1955 


Plans for the future show that the Institute intends to follow the main outline of the 
work begun during the previous two years and to lay emphasis in its research upon the 
problems of ‘social integration’. 

Thus a seminar on the integration of the family as a social unit is planned for May 
1955. It is to be attended by a number of social scientists from various countries. 

Furthermore, the number of research projects to be undertaken is increasing steadily 
and already includes the following items: a study of social problems on the German- 
Danish border; the question of labour mobility in Europe; a study of rural youth, and 
a social study in the coal and steel community. 

It should be noted that special attention is given to developing the co-operation of 
the Unesco Social Science Institute with the Unesco Institute for Education in Hamburg 
and the Unesco Institute for Youth in Gauting (Bavaria). 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Colloquium on institutes of Comparative Law 
Munich, 23-27 July 1954 


RESOLUTIONS 


The representatives of the institutes and centres of comparative law invited to parti- 
cipate in the Colloquium organized at Munich by the International Committee of 
Comparative Law, after a discussion in which each participant has freely expressed 
his opinion, individually and without engaging the institution of which he was the 
delegate; 

Considering that comparative law studies should be encouraged and developed in 
all their forms, 

That the rational creation and organization of institutes or centres of comparative 
law is such as to assure effectively the development of comparative law, 

That the progress of comparative studies is predicated on the establishment of regular 
relations and international co-operation among the comparative law institutions of the 
different countries: 


I 


Have unanimously decided to invite the International Committee of Compara tive 

Law: 

1. To establish and to distribute as widely as possible a list of institutes or centres of 
comparative law at present existing, as well as of institutions specializing in t he 
comparative study of a particular branch of law, such methodical inventory to 
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include all useful information concerning the organization, the directive personnel, 
the scientific resources, and the activity of such different centres. 


2. To request such centres to report to it any subsequent modification of their organiza- 


tion and to communicate to it every year the essential points of their programme of 
work, in order that a record of such information may be kept at the International 
Committee of Comparative Law at the disposition of the different centres. 


. To investigate the practical means by which, taking account of documentary 


sources already existing, bibliographical information useful for the prosecution 
of comparative studies, and the annual reports mentioned in III(8), could be 
collected and distributed. 


. To organize an effective information service, in order to promote exchanges of 


professors or researchers, in particular by centralizing and furnishing indications of 
all kinds on such offers and requests as they may receive for such purposes. 


. To encourage or to invite (directly or on the proposal of national centres or national 


committees) the study on an international basis of certain subjects of current 

interest: 

(a) Whether by the common work of a staff of researchers, belonging to different 
systems and assembled, during a sufficient period of time, in a specially 
designated centre, which shall assure supervision of the work; 

(b) Or by the collaboration of the most qualified specialists from different countries 
invited to assemble for the purpose of a common study; 

(c) Or by the organization of international meetings or colloquia relating to the 
subject selected. 


II 


order to accomplish these ends, the participants in the Colloquium recommend: 


. That a subcommittee be constituted within the International Committee of Compa- 


rative Law, or a commission be specially charged, to accomplish the co-ordination 
of institutes or centres of comparative law, such subcommittee or such commission 
to have the duty of enlisting the active collaboration of the national committees 
or of comparative law centres in a broad effort of international co-operation. 


. That the institutes or centres of comparative law of the different countries, should, 


in so far as possible, be represented in the National Commissions of Unesco, or at 
least should maintain close contact with such National Commissions, with a view 
to endeavouring to exercise effective influence on the programme of work of 
Unesco. 


III 


The participants in the Colloquium have on the other hand declared the following 
veux: 


I. 


That an International Colloquium should be organized to study the problems 
relative to the application of the comparative method to legal sciences and, in a 
more general manner, to the methodology of comparative law. 


. That the National Committees of the International Committee of Comparative 


Law should undertake to promote the creation of chairs of comparative law and 
the inclusion in the university programmes of obligatory courses enabling students 
to receive instruction in foreign systems as well as those employing the comparative 
method. 


. That in each country, and in case of need by means of an institute especially chosen 


for the purpose, there should be organized instruction in the international law 
intended for foreign students. 


. That, by all means and particularly during vacations, the organization of instruction 


designed to perfect the training in the principles and the functioning of anether 
system, should be favoured. 


. That Unesco should undertake to place at the disposition at the greatest possible 


number of centres of comparative law, scholarships or sums making possible the 
sojourn abroad of jurists for a duration of three to twelve months; that the different 
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national centres should reserve as far as possible in their annual budget sums ear. 
marked for said purposes. 

. That the centres or specialized institutes should endeavour to internationalize their 
activities by agreeing to receive foreign researchers interested by reason of their 
speciality. 

. That during the preparation, or even at the examination of a thesis relating to 
foreign law, it should be possible for a professor of the country to which the thesis 
relates to be invited to give his advice concerning such work. 

. That the National Committees of the International Committee of Comparative Law, 
or in default thereof the centres of international law, should be invited to have 
prepared annual reports of legal activity from the point of view of legislation, 
jurisprudence, and doctrine in their respective countries, and to send them to the 
address indicated by the International Committee of Comparative Law. 

. That Unesco should undertake to facilitate by all useful means the procurement, 
by way of loan or sale, of foreign legal publications. 


The participants in the Colloquium invite the institutes or centres of comparative law 
to accept the preceding recommendations and to promote the realization thereof. 


LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 


Executive Committee and Secretariat of ICCL 


R. David, Secretary-General, representing Mr. Julliot de la Morandiére (France), 
Chairman of the Executive Committee; 

W. Farag, Executive Committee; 

H. N. Hazard, representing Mr. Coudert (U.S.A.), of the Executive Committee 
(American Foreign Law Association) ; 

F. de Sola-Canizares, Executive Committee, Secretary-General, Director of the ICL 
of Barcelona; 

P. Vallindas, Executive Committee (Institut Hellénique de Droit Etranger et de Droit 
International) ; 

C. J. Hamson, Executive Committee (United Kingdom) ; 

B. C. H. Aubin, Executive Comraittee (Max-Planck Institut, Tiibingen) ; 

F, H. Lawson, Programme Committee (President of the British National Committee) ; 

A. Bertranp, Acting Secretary-General, Programme Committee; 

Miss Bonnier; 

Miss Fezou. 


Colloquium on Institutes of Comparative Law 


Chairman: H. E. Yntema, Editor, American Journal of Comparative Law, Michigan. 

General Rapporteur: Marc Ancel, Centre Francais de Droit Comparé. 

Participants: Bor. T. Blagojevic, Faculty of Law, Belgrade; L. Boyer, ICL of Toulouse 
(France); R. Bruns, Institut pour la Comparaison et le Rapprochement des Droits 
Européens, Saarbriicken; J. Cabrera, ICL of Barcelona (Spain) ; J. M. Castro-Real, 
ICL of Madrid, Spanish National Committee; H. Délle, Max-Planck Institut, 
Ta&bingen; F. Javier Elola, ICL of Mexico, Mexican National Committee; M. Ferid, 
Director, ICL Munich; R. Goldschmidt, Director of the Seccion de Derecho Compa- 
rado del Seminario de Derecho Privado of the Universidad Central de Venezuela, 
Caracas; R. H. Graveson, Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, London; J. B. Her- 
zog, Secretary-General, ICL, Paris; G. Holleaux, Société de Législation Comparée, 
Paris; E. Jaenicke, Max-Planck Institut f. aus]. offent. Techt u. Vélkerrecht; H. H. 
Jescheck, Institut f. ausl. u. internat. Strafrecht; G. Kegel, Institut f. internat. u. 
ausl. Privatrecht, Cologne; I. Kisch, Director, Centre of Foreign Law and Interna- 
tional Private Law, Amsterdam; U. Krieger, Institut f. aus]. u. int. Patent-Marken-u, 
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Urheberrecht; H. Lange, Institut pour la Comparaison et le Rapprochement des 
Droits Européens, Saarbrucken; G. Langgrod, University of the Saar; Ake Malm- 
strom, ICL, Uppsala, Sweden; R. H. Mankiewicz, New York University; Y. Marx, 
Société Législation Comparée, Paris; J. L. Montrose, Queen’s University of Belfast 
(Northern Ireland); K. H. Nadelmann, New York University, American Foreign 
Law Association; Neumayer, Max-Planck Institut, Tiibingen; Reimer, Direktor 
des Instituts f. ausl. u. internat. Patentrecht; Max Rheinstein, Director Comparative 
Law Research Center, Chicago; Sabri Sakir Ansay, University of Ankara; H. Schip- 
pel, Institut f. ausl. u. internat. Patent-Karken-u. Urheberrecht; E. Schlachter, 
University of the Saar; F. Schwind, Faculty of Law, Vienna; J. Servos, ICL, Lyons; 
G. Simson, Regierungs Direktor, Stockholm; Ch. Szladits, Parker School of Foreign 
and Comparative Law, U.S.A.; B. Tabbah, Lebanese Committee of Comparative 
Law; A. de Vreese, Belgian Institute of Comparative Law, Collége d’Europe, 
Bruges; Arnold Wald, Instituto Brasileiro de Direito Comparato de Rio de Janeiro; 
K. Zweigert, Max Planck Institut, Tiibingen. 


Colloquium on the International Obligations of States 


Chairman: O. Riese (Germany), Court of Justice of the ECSC. 

General Rapporteur: P. Guggenheim (Switzerland). 

Unesco Observer: S. Stedman. 

Experts: R. Ago (Italy), G. Berlia (France), T. Gihl (Sweden), L. C. Green (United 
Kingdom), G. J. Mangone (U.S.A.), P. de Visscher (Belgium). 

Observers: J. Djordjevic (Yugoslavia), Ipsen (Germany), Keller (Germany), 
K. Loewenstein (U.S.A.), W. S. Marsh (United Kingdom), H. A. Schwarz- 
Liebermann (Germany), E. Wolff (Germany). 


NEWS FROM LATIN AMERICA! 


SOCIAL RESEARCH IN PUERTO RICO 


The Social Science Research Centre of the University of Puerto Rico implemented 
four important programmes during 1953 and 1954. 


Family Life 


The project is under the direction of Reuben Hill (of the University of North Carolina) 
and J. Mayone Stycos, assisted by Kurt W. Back, associate research-worker. This 
project has now been in operation for over two years, and is supported by the University 
and Population Council of New York. 

During the past year, the research-workers concentrated their efforts on the quantitative 
verification of certain hypotheses concerning the effect which family patterns and inter- 
personal relations within the family have upon human fertility. The final stage of this 
programme includes the application of the results of the research to a project of 
education and persuasion; this controlled experimentation will be carried out on groups 
of selected couples. 

This last stage will be implemented in co-operation with Guillermo Arbona and 
Robert King, of the Department of Preventive Medicine and Public Health of the 
Medical School of Puerto Rico University. 


1. Reprinted from Ciencias Sociales, a periodical published by the Department of Social Sciences of the Pan 
American Union. 
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Social Stratification and Mobility 


The project is directed by Melvin Tumin (Princeton University) with the assistance of 
Arnold Feldman. Carlos Albizu Miranda is associate research-worker in charge of the 
application of psychological tests. 

The Ford Foundation and the National Health Institute are co-operating with 
Puerto Rico University in the implementation of this project; a special study of 
‘Personality and Culture’ in Puerto Rico is being carried out at the same time. 

This latter study is an inquiry into the different types and levels of the various 
sections of the Puerto Rican population, particularly those which are in process of 
industrialization, urbanization and secularization. The inquiry comprises interviews 
and psychological tests, including a modified form of TAT (Thermatic Aperception 
Test). It is hoped that it will be possible to publish the first report in 1955. 


Manpower Resources 


The project is under the direction of Lloyd G. Reynolds, Peter Gregory and Luz 
Torruellas, and is concerned with investigating manpower problems in relation to 
the industrialization of Puerto Rico. One hundred manufacturing plants have already 
been studied. 


Puerto Rico-United States Economic Relations 


The project is under the direction of Walter Isard (of the Massachussetts Institute of 
Technology) and is concerned with the discovery of new markets, in the coastal regions 
of the Gulf and in New York, for Puerto Rico’s industrial products. 


SECOND BRAZILIAN CONGRESS ON ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Second Brazilian Congress on Anthropology will be held in July 1955 in the city 
of Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. The agenda of the Congress will include problems in pre- 
history (human palzontology and archeology), physical anthropology, cultural and 
social anthropology, linguistics and folklore, as well as professional problems and 
problems relating to the teaching of anthropology. 

The Organizing Committee consists of Thales de Azevedo (chairman), Federico 
Eidelweiss, Carlos Ott, Heloisa A. Torres and Egon Schanden. All correspondence 
in connexion with the Congress should be addressed to the Chairman of the Committee, 
Faculty of Philosophy, University of Bahia, Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


According to a report of the American Sociological Society, the following sociological 
research relating to Latin America was in progress during 1954: ‘Village industrialization 
in Mitla, Oaxaca, and Paracho, Michoacan’, by Bernice Kaplan; ‘Application of social 
sciences in technical co-operation’, by Charles Loomis, R. A. Clifford, M. Alers-Montalvo, 
O. E. Leonard, T. W. Longmore, F. Nall, R. L. Scheele, K. E. Tiedke, G. M. Stabler, 
Charles Proctor, Norman Painter; ‘Huichol-Cora acculturation study’, by Evon Vogt; 
‘Sociological analysis of primary education in Chile’, by Eduardo Hamuy and William 
L. Hansen ; ‘Demographic analysis of Lima, Peru’, by Joseph Cavanaugh; ‘Population, 
health and housing census of Huacho, Peru’, by Joseph Cavanaugh; ‘The people of 
Latin America’, by T. Lynn Smith; ‘Co-operative farming in Mexico’, by H. F. Infield; 
‘Industrial development in an underdeveloped area: a case study of the wearing 
apparel industry in Puerto Rico’, by Leo Suslow; ‘Mexico-United States borderlands 
as a unified area’, by Robert C. Jones; ‘Tipologia de personalidad de la madre mexicana’ 
(Scientific study of different types of personality in Mexican mothers), by C. Esteva 
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Fabregat; ‘Comparative urban sociology: Mexico’, by Floyd Dotson; ‘Ecological 
studies of certain Mexican cities’, by Allen Spitzer. 
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IBERO-AMERICAN CENTRE OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
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The Ibero-American Centre of Social Studies was recently established under the 
auspices of the Instituto Balmes de Sociologia, dependent on the Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas (Spain). The Centre will carry out research in the following 
eight fields: political and social structures; educational problems; economic structures ; 
agrarian situation; religious sociology; health situation and demographic problems; 
‘indigenismo’ and other ethnic problems; delinquency and social evils. 

The headquarters of the Ibero-American Centre is at the Instituto Balmes, 
Medinaceli 4, Madrid, Spain. 
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STUDIES ON URBAN SOCIOLOGY IN BRAZIL 





A series of studies on urban sociology in the metropolitan area of Rio de Janeiro is 
being carried out under the direction of Professor Luiz de Aguiar Costa Pinto, technical 
adviser to the Department of Industry and Commerce. The results of this research are 
being provisionally published in stencilled form. 








ute of 


egions AFRO-AMERICAN RESEARCH AT RECIFE, BRAZIL 






The Department of Anthropology of the Instituto Joaquim Nabuco, at Recife, Brazil, 
is actively pursuing its Afro-American research. René Ribeiro, in particular, is devoting 
himself to a study of Afro-Brazilian religious groups and the integration of Negro 
culture into that of the New World. The Institute announces the coming publication 
of the monograph Religido e relagdes raciais no Nordeste do Brasil (Religion and race 
relations in North-east Brazil), prepared by R. Ribeiro under the auspices of 
Unesco. 
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The third Congreso Indigenista Interamericano, organized by the Instituto Indigenista 
Interamericano under the auspices of the Bolivian Government, was officially opened 
at La Paz, Bolivia, on 2 August 1954. At the opening ceremony, addresses were given by 
the President of the Bolivian Republic, the Mexican Ambassador on behalf of foreign 
embassies and legations, and two American-Indian delegates. 

The Congress was attended by representatives of the Organization of American 
States and the following 15 countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, 




















ical 

aoa Cuba, Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United States of America, 
ocial Uruguay and Venezuela. Observers were sent by the Government of India, the Musée 
alvo, de Homme (Paris), the United Nations, the International Labour Organisation, the 
bler, Universities of Cuyo and Buenos Aires and the Eva Peron University (Argentina), the 
‘ogt; University of Cuzco (Peru), the Institute of Linguistics of the University of Oklahoma, 
liam and the Seminario de Americanistas of the University of Madrid. 

tion, The agenda of the Congress included the following items: (a) Socio-geographic and 
le of socio-economic questions. Agreement on the establishment of an Inter-American 
eld: Institute for Agrarian Reform. (b) Juridico-political questions. Extension of universal 
ring suffrage to illiterates. (c) Education questions. Educational reform with regard to the 
unds tural inhabitants and the Indians in general. (d) Questions relating to anthropology, 
‘ana’ demography and family organization. (e) Linguistic, literary and artistic questions. 






teva Adoption of a phonetic alphabet for the American-Indian languages. (f) Biological 
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and health questions. (g) Questions concerning the history of the American Indians, 
(h) Miscellaneous questions. 

The Congress approved 33 resolutions and recommendations. Among the most 
important of these were the declaration of rights of the Indian peoples, based on the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights; the resolution establishing, within the 
Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, the Commission for Sociological Studies of 
Systems of Land Ownership and Tenancy; and the resolution recommending the 
adoption of identical systems of writing for the Quecha and Aymara languages. 

The Congress ended on 12 August, and decided that the next Congress would be 
held in Brazil in four years’ time. 


INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM: IRON THROUGH THE 
AGES—MEN AND TECHNIQUES 


Nancy, 3-6 October 1955 


An international symposium on ‘Iron throughout the Ages’ is being arranged to take 
place at Nancy from 3 to 6 October 1955. Three working days are scheduled, the last 
day being reserved for excursions and visits. Four general reports, entrusted to French 
and other scientists, will describe the present state of research with regard to each of 
the great historical periods of metallurgy. There will also be papers devoted to the 
special problems which have arisen during those periods. 

For the symposium, the officers consist of: Honorary Chairman: Lucien Febvre, 
Member of the Institut; Chairman: Edouard Salin, Member of the Institut; Vice- 
Chairmen: André Grandpierre, President of the Société des Fonderies de Pont-a- 
Mousson and Jean Schneider, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Nancy; Secretaries-General: 
Georges Livet, Lecturer at the Faculty of Arts, Nancy, and René Taveneaux, Lecturer 
at the Faculty of Arts, Nancy; Secretary-Treasurer: Charles Renard, Consulting 
Engineer to the Compagnie de Pont-4-Mousson. 

Distinguished persons from the industrial, research and university world have agreed 
to constitute a Sponsoring Committee. 

The material organization of the symposium, and the arrangements for participation, 
will be determined at a later date. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Axesson, Elof. Punkter pd Ljuslinjen. Lund, Sweden, C. W. K. Gleerups, 1954, 318 p- 

BALANDIER, G. Brazzavilles Noires. Armand Colin, 1955, 274 p. 

CriaupeE, Inis L., Jr. National Minorities. An International Problem. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1955, 248 p. 

Conn, Georg. Existenzialismus und Rechtswissenschaft. Basle, Kommissionswerlag, Helbing 
& Lichlenhahn, 1955, 191 p. 

Coox, Thomas I.; Moos, Malcom. Power Through Purpose. Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1954, 216 p. 

Cross-Cultural Experiments on Threat and Rejection. Study reports, reprinted from Human 
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Relations, vol. VII, no. 4, November 1954. Published by the Organization for 
Comparative Social Research, London and Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1955, 36 p. 
DiNERSTEIN, Herbert S.; Gourr, Leon. Communism and the Russian Peasant; Moscow 
in Crisis. With a Foreword by Philip E. Moseley. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 

1955» 254 P- 

EMERSON, Rupert. Representative Government in South-East Asia. With supplementary 
chapters by Williard H. Elsbree and Virginia Thompson. Issued under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard 
University Press, 1955, 197 p. 

FriscH, Alfred. Une réponse au défi de l Histoire. Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 1954, 196 p. 

GaLvAN, Enrique Tierno. Notas sobre El Barroco. Published by the Universidad de 
Murcia, 1954, 25 p. 

Institutions and Individuals. An annotated list of directories useful in international 
administration, compiled by Katrine R. C. Greene. Chicago 37, Illinois, Public 
Administration Clearing House, 1953, 33 p. 

JsAMBERT-JAMATI, Viviane. L’industrie horlogére dans la région de Besangon. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1955, 108 p. 

KurreEL, M. Czartoryski and European Unity 1770-1861. Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1955, 354 p- 

la Educacién en una sociedad de Masas. Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 1954, 
280 p. 


s LepreT, L. J. Guide pratique de l’enquéte sociale, 111. L’enquéte urbaine, l’analyse du quartier 


et de la ville. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1955, 168 p. 

L@cHEN, Einar; TorGERSEN, Rolf N. Norway’s Views on Sovereignty. Bergen, A. S. John 
Griegs Boktrykkeri, 1955, 102 p. 

MarcHAL, André. Méthode scientifique et science économique, tome II. Problémes actuels de 
analyse économique, ses approches fondamentales. Paris, Librairie de Médicis, 1955, 
314 Pp. 

MarTIN, Kingsley. The Rise of French Liberal Thought. A Study of Political Ideas from Bayle 
to Condorcet. Edited by J. P. Mayer. New York University Press, 1954, 316 p. 

Mora, Gonzalo Fernandez de la. El Tribunal de Nuremberg y la Iglesia. Published by 
the Universidad de Santiago de Compostela, La Corufia, 11 p. 

Motwant, Kewal. Jamshed as I Knew Him. Madras, Ganesh and Co. (Madras) Ltd., 
1954, 26 p. 

OrteR, Ferdinand. Familien Politik. Stuttgart, Friedrich Vorwek Verlag, 1954, 235 p. 

RicuMonD, Anthony H. The Colour Problem. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin 
Books, 1955, 371 Pp. 

Rusy, Maurice. L’évolution de la nationalité allemande d’ apres les textes, 1842-1953. Witha 
preface by Mr. Battifol and a foreword by Mr. André Francois-Poncet. Baden-Baden, 
Wervereis GMBH, 1954, 912 p. 

ScuitLER, A. Arthur. The Formation of Federal Indonesia, 1945-1949. The Hague, and 
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IV. OPEN FORUM 


THE CONCEPT OF RACE RELATIONS: THOUGHTS 
AFTER A CONFERENCE 


A. Hourani 


This essay is an attempt to express some of the thoughts aroused by a Conference 
on Race Relations in World Perspective, held at Honolulu in June and July 
1954, under the auspices of the Universities of Hawaii, California and Chicago, 
and with the assistance of the Ford Foundation. Of the forty or so persons 
who attended the Conference, roughly half came from the United States, 
and the others from the countries of the Commonwealth, France, India and 
Japan. A large proportion of them were sociologists, and most of these had 


f been trained in the great Chicago school of sociology which has produced 


such studies as Thomas’s The Polish Peasant in Europe and America and Louis 
Wirth’s The Ghetto; but other disciplines too were represented, and some of 
those present had played a part in the public life of their communities. 

The Conference was primarily academic and not political. Its purpose 
was not to suggest courses of action to be followed in situations of racial 
tension, still less to be itself a political act, but rather to review the present 
state of our knowledge about ‘racial problems’, and to consider the categories 
in terms of which they could be understood. For one participant at least, 
the discussions ended not in certainty but with a query: is there such a subject 
as ‘race relations’? Does the concept of ‘race’ suffice to define an intelligible 
field of study, divided off from other fields by reasonably clear boundaries, 
and possessing an*essential, not merely an accidental unity? One reason for 
doubt was that, although the Conference discussed many interesting things, 
it was never able to decide what it ought to be discussing. Some of those 
present believed that a science of ‘race relations’ was possible. There exist, 
they maintained, ‘historic communities’ which through long intermarriage 
and life together in the same environment have come to possess physical as 
well as cultural attributes in common; it could be the subject of a separate 
science to investigate the relations, inside such communities, between their 
cultural and physical attributes, and to investigate further the relations 
between such communities, in so far as such relations differ from those existing 
between communities of other kinds. But such a suggestion met with obvious 
difficulties. It was not easy to find a definition of ‘historic communities’ 
which was not either arbitrary or elso too comprehensive. For example, the 
English people could be regarded as a ‘historic community’ or a ‘race’ in this 
sense, since certain physical characteristics occur among them more frequently 
than among other people; but inside the English community there exist 
smaller communities, differentiated regionally or socially, and they too have 
their special physical attributes—voice and accent and gesture. Can these, 
too, be called ‘races’? If they cannot, then the definition is arbitrary; if they 
can, then almost all communities could be regarded as ‘races’, and the science 
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of ‘race relations’ would cover almost the whole field of sociology. Moreover, 
it is doubtful whether any connexion can be established between physical 
and cultural attributes. Most scientists nowadays would deny it, and would 
emphasize how small are the genetic differences between men compared with 
their genetic similarities. If they are right, then the science of ‘race relations. 
in the sense defined above, would be a science almost without a content, for to 
the first and most important question it posed the only answer would be ‘No’. 

The majority of those present accepted the findings of the scientist that the 
physical differences between men, while a legitimate subject of study in them. 
selves, have no perceptible connexion with cultural differences. They started 
not so much from ‘race’ itself as from the idea of ‘race’. Into many conflicts 
between communities there enters the idea of racial difference, either as a 
symbol of some other sort of difference, or else as itself a factor in the situation, 
heightening if it does not itself create the tension between human groups, 
This idea may take either one of two main forms: its content may be some 
observable physical attribute, such as colour, or it may be physical origin or 
ancestry, whether real or imagined. Thus a ‘racial situation’ may be defined 
as any social situation in which the idea of physical difference plays a part. 

At this point a further difference of approach became clear. Some of the 
sociologists started from the existence of such ‘racial situations’, and were 
mainly concerned to study how men and groups behaved in them, and whether 
observed uniformities of behaviour could be formulated as sociological laws. 
Others, however, insisted that before one can study how men behave in a 
certain situation, the situation itself must be studied: its constituent elements 
must be analysed, and some explanation given of how it arose. Only by doing 
this would it be possible to discover whether ‘racial situations’ were similar 
enough to one another to make it possible to formulate empirical laws applying 
to all of them. It might be found that the idea of ‘race’ was a constituent of 
situations which are similar in so far as it entered into them, but different in 
other and more essential ways. If this were so, then it would not be possible 
to subsume all these different situations under one general concept, or to find 
important similarities of behaviour in them. 

Racial tensions, like other social tensions, cannot be understood unless we first 
find out what they are about. Men do not conflict about nothing but about 
something, and they may conflict about many different things. Perhaps it 
was for lack of an adequate analysis of the purpose of conflicts that some of 
those present at the Conference seemed to assume that American experience 
applied to all ‘racial situations’, or at least to be trying to understand all such 
situations in terms of the concepts through which the American situation 
could be understood. The American situation is one in which the essential 
struggle for power is already ended in principle; there exists a single community 
to which men belong as individuals, and of which all are acknowledged to be 
members, and this community is moving at a pace which grows ever more 
rapid and in a way which cannot now be reversed in the direction of a greater 
fusion. But there are other situations of which this is not true. In some of the 
African countries of mixed population, the problem is not to resolve a moral 
contradiction within a single community; it arises from the existence of a 
group of communities incorporated into the same state, but without moral 
ties or a life in common. 

Thus, if we define a group of problems in terms of ‘race’, we may be classing 
together problems which are essentially dissimilar. But we may also be excluding 
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some which are essentially similar to others which are included. For while 
the idea of physical difference between human groups is one which recurs 
again and again in history, it is also one which takes many different forms. 
The Semitic idea of the estranged brothers—Cain and Abel, Jacob and Esau, 
Isaac and Ishmael—is very different from the modern scientific idea, or myth, 
of genetically different groups; and this modern idea itself has taken different 
forms, and has played different parts in the political struggle. It has been more 
important in English and German than in French political thinking, and in its 
first phase it was used not to prove the superiority of ‘whites’ over ‘blacks’, 
but that of ‘Nordic’ men over ‘Latin’; and there are problems in the modern 
world, essentially similar to the great ‘racial’ problems, but into which the 
idea of ‘race’ does not enter. For example, in the struggle for power between the 
French and the native peoples in North Africa, the idea of ‘racial’ difference, 
if it plays any part at all, plays a far smaller one than do actual religious and 
cultural differences. 

To analyse such problems as those of Kenya, South Africa and the American 
Negro in terms of ‘race’ may not only be misleading, it may even be dangerous. 
For the idea of ‘race’is now inescapably connected in our minds with the idea 
of ‘racialism’. To say that different races exist seems to us almost the same as 
saying that some are superior to others. Now, it is quite natural that a human 
group should regard those who do not belong to it as strange, rather 
frightening, or rather funny; but when this primitive feeling gives rise to the 
idea of ‘racialism’ it becomes a sin as well as an intellectual error. The idea 
that all attributes of the human personality are genetically determined is a 
denial of the freedom of the human mind; it implies, if carried to its logical 
conclusion, that man is not free to give or withhold his assent to truth. The 
idea that there is a moral and intellectual gradation among human beings 
corresponding to a physical gradation also, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
denies the essential equality of value between human souls; it implies that 
Christ did not die for all of us alike. 

The defeat of Nazism has permanently discredited this theory, and it is 
unlikely to gain currency again, at least in its old form. But it has left a deep 
mark upon our minds and because of this, when we hear ‘racial problems’ 
mentioned we are quite likely to take it for granted that they are simply 
problems of unreasonable prejudice, on one or on both sides. But such prejudice 
as exists may not itself be the core of the problem, but may only be the symptom 
of some other sort of problem. Once again we must go to the root of the conflict 
and try to understand what it is about; and if we do this we may find that it 
does not spring from unreasonable hatreds or fears, but from more or less 
rational attempts by human beings to achieve some specific end—from the 
struggle of groups for power in a complex society, or the endeavour of a 
community seeking to design its own structure, or maintain or improve its 
position in the world. 

There is another danger inherent in using the language of ‘race’. The 
reaction against ‘racialism’, natural though it be, and legitimate up to a point, 
may easily go too far. It is easy to go on from a denial of the cultural significance 
of physical differences to a denial of the existence of cultural differences as 
such; of indigenous tendencies handed down by upbringing and education, 
and of transmitted cultural and moral superiorities and inferiorities. While all 
men are potentially equal, it cannot be maintained either that all human 
possibilities are equally present in all of them or that the extent to which they 
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are so present is due to the individual alone, and not at the same time to 
his social and family heritage as transmitted by upbringing and environment, 
To believe this would be to hold an unduly abstract idea of the individual, and 
to falsify human history. For it is clear that the peoples of Western Europe 
have done something unique in history, and that not only because a large 
number of gifted individuals have arisen among them, but because as peoples 
they have upheld and transmitted a body of truths, which they have never 
wholly embodied in their lives, but to which they have never been quite 
faithless; and once again, that is not because of any intrinsic excellence of 
their own, but because they have been the purveyors of something transcending 
them. 

To understand how the ‘racial problems’ of the modern world have arisen, 
we must start from one such transmitted difference between groups. The 
‘racial problems’ of the modern world go back to a certain historical process: 
the imposition of Western European control over most of the world. This was 
due to the technical revolution which began in Europe some hundred years 
ago, and that in its turn was due to the actualization of certain possibilities 
of the human mind in ways different from, and greater than, those which 
occurred in other parts of the world. One result of this process was the creation 
of a wide social gulf between the dominant Western elements and the elements 
dominated by them. This gulf arose primarily from the very fact of domination. 
In the first stages of its rule every ruling group is separated from those brought 
under it by the need to preserve its privileged position, no less than by the 
fact of responsibility; and in most regions under European rule certain factors 
increased this inevitable tendency. The European rulers were few, their ways 
and standards were different from those of the people they ruled and, in 
Africa at any rate, their standards were far higher. 

There are many possible forms of race separation, and it would be an 
interesting study to discover the different forms which were evolved by the 
European imperial powers, and the ideas in terms of which they were explain- 
ed. Such a study would show how greatly the attitudes of different peoples to 
intermarriage and social mixing varied, and how many different ideas they 
used in order to justify their domination and the resulting separation—ideas 
of Christendom, of a ‘civilizing mission’, of ‘progress’ and ‘utility’, of ‘race’ in 
its various forms, and in its final crystallization around the specific idea of 
‘colour’. It would show too the arbitrary and abstract nature of the racial 
idea, and how much it varies from one place to another. Thus, in Brazil, the 
equivalent of the epithet ‘black’ is applied only to those who are poor as well 
as dark; to use it of one who was dark but rich would be neither accurate nor 
polite. Again, in the United States the adjective ‘black’ now refers not to a 
man’s own colour but to that of his ancestors. A man who is of light skin but 
one of whose ancestors was black is a Negro, while a man who is dark but 
whose ancestors were not black is not a Negro. 

The modern idea of race differs from other ideas of race separation in one 
important respect: it creates a barrier which can never be crossed. Estranged 
brothers can in the end be reconciled, pagans can become Christians, savages 
civilized; but no man can rid himself of his ancestors. The ‘racial’ idea made 
separation more rigid than the necessities of domination would by themselves 
have done, and involved everybody on both sides of the line in the separation, 
thus creating new solidarities, among ‘whites’ and ‘non-whites’ alike. By so 
doing it added a new urgency and bitterness to the revolt of the dominated, 
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who had to fight not only an alien domination but human contempt. 

The dominated peoples had to find concepts and images through which to 
express themselves. Some fell back on what they had of their own, their tradi- 
tions and culture, and built around them myths of rejection. (In the South 
Sea Islands men dream of the coming of a ship with a cargo of all that hearts 
can desire, and to end the dominance of the white.) Others appealed beyond 
racialism to universal principles inherent both in their own traditions and in 
Western civilization. The American Negroes, for example, appealed to the 
principles of American democracy. It is both their strength and their tragedy 
that they have nothing of their own to fall back upon; they are Americans or 
they are nothing, and they are therefore committed to the principles on which 
the American community is built. Still others appealed to the moral principles 
inherent in the great religions, but here there was a difficulty: Christianity 
was represented to them mainly through the European missions, and in a 
colonial situation the missions are willy-nilly bound up with the ruling power. 
Hence the tendency, to be seen in the Congo and South Africa alike, for 
Negro Christians to break away from churches of European provenance, and 
to form their own churches, in whose teaching elements of Christian doctrine 
are mixed with a Messianic hope of the day of liberation. 

There is another strand of revolt which is expressed in terms of ‘racialism’ 
itself. Over against the racial solidarity of the dominant group there may 
develop a ‘counter-racialism’ of the dominated. Thus the idea of ‘white’ 
superiority has given rise to a sense of ‘black’ solidarity. All American Negroes 
regard themselves as having something profound in common, although their 
physical origins, their racial mixture and their colour may differ greatly, and 
nothing links them except the fact that they are all regarded as Negroes by the 
‘whites’. Similarly, the new indigenous government of the Gold Coast is 
interesting itself in all the problems of Black Africa, although here, too, 
languages and religions and cultures and precise shades of black differ and 
nothing is universal except the abstract idea of ‘the Negro’. Yet again, the 
French-writing native intellectuals of French West Africa are developing 
the idea of négritude, of some special quality of the ‘Negro mind’ and sensibility, 
and which can be their special contribution to French culture. At this point 
we can see the beginnings of a further stage in the development of racial ideas: 
just as ‘racialism’ is transferred from the rulers to the ruled, so ‘counter- 
racialism’ reacts in its turn upon the rulers. Hence the influence of the Negro 
upon modern Western art. Hence too, the image of the oppressed which may 
haunt the Western conscience; just as the liberal conscience of England was 
marked, in the days of India’s struggle for independence, by the propaganda 
of Gandhi and Nehru. 

Together with this change there have gone other changes: in the balance of 
social and economic power in the world, and in conceptions of government 
and international relations. European control over Asia and Africa is changing 
its nature where it has not been brought to an end; while the legal and social 
position of the American Negro is being rapidly changed by the working out, 
under the rule of law, of the principles of American democracy. Rather more 
slowly there is coming a change in feelings and attitudes towards men of 
different colour. We need not be surprised that there is a time-lag here. 
It is easy theoretically to deduce the implications of a political principle, but 
it takes a long time for them to work themselves out in the life of a community. 
This is particularly true when ideas and attitudes are deeply entrenched, as 
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are those of imperialism in Western Europe. For the real argument against 
imperialism is not what it does to the subject-peoples but what it does to 
those who exercise power. The arrogance of the Western European peoples, 
which cast an ugly blot over the history of three generations, has not yet been 
quite effaced, even though the political situation from which it arose has 
passed away. But it is remarkable how much has changed, and how quickly, 
Everybody in England is nicer to Indians since India was lost. And it is signi- 
ficant that nobody at the Conference was prepared to defend the principle of 
racial inequality. In fact, the whole discussion was based on the assumption 
that races are inherently equal, and those who defended the privileged position 
of European elements in Africa did so on other than racial grounds: on grounds 
either of the necessary role of the European in economic development, or of 
the cultural differences between groups, which made it necessary for them 
to have opportunities of separate development. 

Racial inequality is something one can discuss; racial equality is something 
which, once admitted, allows of no further development of thought. That men 
are coming to accept the principle of racial equality means, in effect, that they 
are tired of talking about race. It is true that there remain ‘islands’ of European 
settlement in Africa where settlers—some of them deeply rooted in their 
country of adoption and having no other home—are trying to preserve their 
domination over others. In South and East Africa ‘racial’ ideas may still play 
a part, and in so far as what happens in these regions affects other parts of the 
world, racialism may still be said to have a world-wide importance. But in 
general it is true that the ‘racial problem’ has been resolved in principle. 

In the world of to day, however, new forms of ascendancy are appearing. 
The British Empire is changing into the Commonwealth, committed to the 
unique experiment of trying to build a political community held together 
neither by unity of culture and profound conviction, nor by the domination 
of one single element. Each in their different ways, the United States, Russia, 
China and India are coming to hold a predominant position in their surround- 
ing ‘worlds’. The ascendancy of Russia in the Soviet world, of China in Eastern 
Asia, derives from the obvious and clearly accepted fact of superior power; 
but there seems to be evolving, within a Marxist framework, a theory of the 
‘big brother’ who firmly directs the steps of his weaker brethren. In India, the 
coming of independence has created a tension between the principles of Gandhi 
and the facts of power. Indian influence in the world of the Indian Ocean is 
still not fully actualized, and there is no sign of any desire for armed expansion; 
but it is possible to find, among thoughtful Indians, a sense of the superiority 
of their ideas and culture and of the responsibilities thereby imposed upon 
them. In the United States, too, a tension can be observed: on the one hand, 
the liberal dislike of the domination of one people over another, together with 
the tradition of isolation; on the other, the inescapable fact that the latest 
stages in the technical and economic revolution have given supreme power 
to the United States. Will the American sense of power give birth to a theory 
of superiority ? That depends on the deeper movements of the American mind. 
Within the limits imposed by the physical nature of the world, in the end 
it is doctrine which shapes our history. Perhaps the fate of the world 
depends on whether America can rediscover and give formal utterance to 
the Christian doctrine of Man. 








